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What  the  American  Civic  Association  Is 

By  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO,  President 

THE  American  Civic  Association  was  organized  in  Saint 
Louis  in  1904,  as  a  merger  of  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association  and  the  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement.  The  Outdoor  Art  Association  had  been  formed 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1897,  following  a  proposal  of  Warren  H. 
Manning  that  a  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  be  created. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  untimely  death,  Charles  Eliot,  then  in 
charge  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Park  System,  commented 
on  Mr.  Manning's  suggestion  by  saying  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  league  of  professional  men  while  their 
number  was  so  small  and  while  the  profession  was  so  generally 
unrecognized  by  the  public.  Mr.  Eliot  thought  that  it  would 
be  best  to  begin  by  organizing,  not  a  professional,  but  a  general 
association,  to  be  made  up  of  all  who  desire  the  advancement  of 
landscape  art.  In  such  a  general  association  he  thought  the 
members  would  comprise  amateurs,  landed  proprietors,  writers, 
park  superintendents,  engineers,  foresters,  gardeners,  and 
anybody  interested.  Mr.  Eliot  further  suggested  that  annual 
reports  of  progress  might  be  presented,  a  suggestion  now  realized 
in  the  first  American  Civic  Annual.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  which  was  formed 
two  years  later  with  ten  members,  now  includes  nearly  two 
hundred.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  development  of  the 
profession  there  has  been  also  an  increase  in  interest  on  the  part 
of  lay  citizens  and  allied  professions,  and  that  the  continued 
growth  and  activity  of  the  American  Civic  Association  demon- 
strates that  there  is  still  a  lively  need  for  exactly  the  kind  of 
organization  suggested  by  Charles  Eliot  in  1897. 

The  League  for  Civic  Improvement  Associations,  which  had 
been  launched  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1900,  had  very  early 
commanded  the  interest  and  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  who  became  the  first  President  of  the  American 
Civic  Association.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  was  President  of 
the  League  at  the  time  of  the  merger.,  .^  |  tM^M^ 
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There  was  thus  represented  in  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion the  dual  purpose  of  preservation  of  outdoor  beauty  with 
the  attendant  promotion  of  landscape  art  and  the  civic  improve- 
ment of  towns  and  cities.  When  the  American  Civic  Association 
was  incorporated,  in  1928,  after  twenty-four  years  of  continuous 
civic  service,  its  stated  purpose,  though  adapted  to  meet  modern 
demands,  was  still  based  on  these  two  objectives.  The  new  by- 
laws set  forth  that: 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  cultivation  of  higher 
ideals  of  civic  beauty  in  America,  the  promotion  of  city,  town,  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  the  advancement  of  outdoor  art,  the 
preservation  and  development  of  landscape,  the  protection  of  the 
National  Parks,  the  comprehensive  planning  of  the  Federal  City  and 
the  education  of  the  American  people  in  the  field  of  land-planning  and 
land  uses  to  the  end  of  making  the  United  States  a  better  country  in 
which  to  live,  work,  and  play. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  the  rapid 
development  of  city-,  town-,  and  country-planning  and  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  zoning  principles.  In  the  second  quarter 
we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  a  broader  land-planning  based 
on  sound  economic,  social,  and  scientific  considerations.  The 
American  Civic  Association,  in  its  work  today,  is  merely  recog- 
nizing the  contemporary  methods  for  promoting  better  en- 
vironment of  the  American  people  whose  lives  must  be  adapted 
to  the  complexities  of  modern  existence. 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  who  served  the  Association  as 
President  for  twenty  years,  visited  more  than  five  hundred  towns 
and  cities  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  civic  improvement  and  aid 
in  the  local  organization  necessary  to  change  living  conditions 
for  the  better.  In  recent  years,  Dr.  McFarland  frequently  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  some  of  these  towns  after  ten 
to  twenty  years  to  see  the  actual  parks  and  parkways,  public 
buildings  and  civic  centers  which  were  undertaken  at  his  behest. 
The  unselfish  service  of  Dr.  McFarland  and  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  has  made  possible  achievements  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  modest  income  of  the  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  and  continuous  support  of 
measures  of  conservation,  education  of  the  people  to  preserve 
outstanding  scenic  assets  of  America,  and  the  stimulation  of 
local  civic  pride  in  undertaking  planning,  park  and  zoning 
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programs,  the  Association  has  initiated  and  followed  through  a 
succession  of  highly  important  movements  of  National 
significance. 

It  was  through  the  concerted  public  opinion  focused  by  the 
American  Civic  Association  twenty  years  ago  that  the  inter- 
national treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  recog- 
nized and  preserved  the  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls.  Dr. 
McFarland,  in  recent  years,  by  appointment  under  President 
Coolidge,  at  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  Hoover,  has  represented 
the  United  States  on  the  Special  International  Niagara  Control 
Board,  organized  to  deal  with  Niagara  Falls,  and  more  fully 
described  in  this  Annual. 

The  Association  was  a  pioneer  in  advocating  the  creation  of 
a  National  Park  Bureau  in  the  Federal  Government.  President 
Taft,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Civic  Association, 
voiced  the  hope  that  the  National  Parks  might  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  Federal  bureau,  and  included  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1911  a  message  to  that  effect.  The  act,  as  finally 
passed  by  Congress,  was  largely  the  result  of  consultation  be- 
tween officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Dr. 
McFarland,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  the  late  Henry  A. 
Barker,  representing  the  American  Civic  Association. 

The  understanding  and  sympathetic  support  of  the  field 
committees  of  the  American  Civic  Association  on  the  Federal 
City  played  their  part  in  securing  the  sentiment  in  Congress 
necessary  to  pass  the  Park-Purchase  Bill  of  1924.  The  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  created  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  were  agreed  upon  at  a  series  of  conferences  called 
by  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  its  passage  was  facili- 
tated by  the  united  support  of  National  organizations  and  the 
widespread  Federal  City  Committees  of  the  Association.  It 
was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Committee  on  the  Federal 
City  that  Mr.  Cramton's  measure  to  provide  for  Treasury 
advances  for  the  entire  regional  park  program  of  the  National 
Capital  was  presented  to  the  public.  The  measure  has  found 
such  united  support  of  Federal  and  District  officials  and  National 
and  local  organizations  that  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  law 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Generally,  the  Association  acts  directly  only  in  National 
matters  within  its  field.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  an  educational 
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institution,  collecting  and  disseminating  information  concerning 
civic  improvement.  We  have  amassed  a  considerable  library, 
consisting  of  books,  reports,  pamphlets,  photographs,  and  maps. 
We  issue  Civic  Comment,  a  civic  news  organ  in  tabloid  form. 
A  helpful  book-list  of  our  own  and  similar  publications  may 
be  had  on  request.  Authoritative,  non-technical  bulletins  on 
National,  State,  Regional,  City  and  Country  Planning,  Parks, 
Zoning  and  Roadside  Improvement  are  published  from  time 
to  time.  Questions  concerning  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
civic  improvement  are  answered.  A  Watch  Service  on  Federal 
legislative  and  administrative  matters  affecting  land  uses  is 
maintained. 

From  the  beginning,  most  of  the  outstanding  civic  leaders 
of  the  day  have  been  members.  Progressive  libraries  have 
American  Civic  Association  publications  on  their  shelves.  Park 
and  planning  departments  in  cities,  towns,  counties,  and 
States,  subscribe  to  our  publications.  Many  unselfish  individuals 
contribute  time  and  money  to  advance  our  activities.  Most  of 
the  local  civic  organizations  which  carry  on  active  programs 
are  affiliated  with  us.  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  into  the 
American  Civic  Association,  through  election  to  membership 
based  on  civic  service,  all  public-spirited  citizens  who  are  active 
in  civic  improvement.  We  believe  that  our  civic  publications 
are  indispensable  to  those  who  are  participating  in  regional. 
State  or  local  movements  to  bring  about,  through  community 
action,  better  physical  conditions  in  which  the  American  people 
may  live,  work,  and  play. 

I  take  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Board,  in  pre- 
senting to  our  members,  to  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  and  to 
the  public,  our  first  American  Civic  Annual  in  the  confident 
belief  that  accounts  of  actual  civic  achievement  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  many  individuals  and  communities  through- 
out the  country,  and  during  the  years  to  come  point  the  way  to 
a  development  of  land  and  buildings  which  will  open  wider 
cultural  opportunities  to  the  people  of  America. 
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THE  NATION 


SCENIC  AND  RECREATION  LANDS 


Introduction 

IN  A  volume  entitled  "What  About  the  Year  2000?"  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Committee  on  Bases  of  Sound  Land 
Policy  set  up  by  the  Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and 
Parks,  the  section  on  "Public  Scenic,  Scientific,  and  Recrea- 
tion Areas"  sets  forth  the  principal  distinctions  in  character- 
istics and  use  of  the  various  National,  State,  and  local  lands 
devoted  to  recreation,  scientific  research,  and  inspirational  and 
cultural  purposes.  In  the  digest  of  recommendations,  the 
Committee  declared: 

National  Parks.  As  adopted  by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  policy  for  selecting 
National  Parks  should  be  directed  toward  including  areas  with  "scenery 
of  supreme  and  distinctive  quality,  or  some  natural  feature  so  extra- 
ordinary or  unique  as  to  be  of  national  interest  and  importance." 
Under  this  policy,  National  Parks  are  very  definitely  limited  to  areas 
with  natural  characteristics  which  will  command  national  attention. 
Since  the  number  and  extent  of  such  outstanding  areas  of  scenic  and 
scientific  interest  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are  limited,  and  since  these 
areas  derive  their  principal  value  from  preservation  in  their  natural 
state,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  their  use  and  enjoyment,  it  would 
seem  that  much  confusion  might  be  avoided  if  a  careful  survey  were 
made  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  locate  possible  qualified  National 
Parks  with  the  purpose  of  saving  from  destruction  all  areas  naturally 
qualified  to  be  included  in  the  National  Park  System  and  with  the 
correlative  purpose  of  releasing  definitely  to  other  uses  such  areas  as 
are  not  found  to  be  suitable  for  National  Parks. 

This  group  of  papers  on  "Our  National  Parks"  is  presented 
with  the  idea  of  a  stock-taking  resume,  a  reminiscence  of  de- 
velopments of  the  last  twenty  years  and  a  particular  reference 
to  the  creation,  in  1929,  of  the  new  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
the  enlargement  and  renaming  of  the  Acadia  National  Park, 
and  the  effect  on  incomparable  Yosemite  of  the  recent  legis- 
lation which  will  make  possible  the  elimination  of  privately 
owned  lands  in  this  and  other  National  Parks.  In  following 
Annuals  the  significant  events  of  the  year  will  be  chronicled. 
When  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
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tional  Parks  actually  come  into  Federal  ownership,  they  will 
be  described  and  introduced  to  our  readers. 

The  proposed  convention  which  has  resulted  from  the  de- 
liberations of  the  International  Commission  on  Niagara  Falls 
is  now  pending  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  therefore  proper  at  this  time  to  review  the 
history  of  the  control  of  Niagara  Falls  during  the  past  twenty 
years  and  to  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  plan.  It 
seems  worth  while  to  present  also  an  account  of  the  proposed 
international  wilderness  which  would  be  protected  if  plans  for 
the  Quetico-Superior  area  are  realized. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  fostered  and  protected 
particularly  scenic  spots  in  the  National  Forests  for  many  years. 
Recently,  small  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  to  provide 
camping  facilities  in  suitable  places.  We  are  coming  to  realize 
the  value  of  recreation  and  scientific  areas  within  the  National 
Forests — areas  which  will  give  much  service  to  the  American 
people  without  the  necessity  for  sacrificing  the  economic  returns 
from  the  Forests.  We  present  Mr.  Kneipp's  paper  as  particu- 
larly timely  in  the  face  of  the  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  many  leading  citizens  of  the  possibilities  for  rec- 
reation in  the  National  Forests.  The  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, twenty  years  ago,  had  an  active  committee  on  edu- 
cation, headed  by  the  late  Henry  A.  Barker,  which  advocated 
the  so-called  Weeks  Act.  It  was  under  this  and  succeeding  laws, 
that  the  National  Forests  in  the  East  have  been  acquired.  The 
Association  was  in  favor  of  forests  for  water-shed  protection 
and  of  the  harvesting  by  selective  cutting  of  trees  in  suitable 
public  tracts.  It  now  favors  a  progressive  policy  of  maintaining 
within  the  National  Forests  highly  scenic  spots  not  suitable  for 
National  Parks.  It  is  in  sympathy  with  the  program  of  making 
National  Forests  available  for  recreation  and  study  in  so  far  as 
these  secondary  uses  are  compatible  with  their  primary  economic 
purposes. 

The  American  Civic  Association  is  interested  in  the  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  areas  preserved  as  National  Monuments 
or  as  National  Historical  or  Military  Parks,  but  no  papers  con- 
cerning them  are  presented  this  year,  since  proposed  changes  in 
administration  are  now  pending. 
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What  the  National  Parks  Mean  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States 

By  RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Editor's  Note. — Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  physician,  educator,  university 
president,  and  conservationist,  comes  from  Stanford  University  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  an  experience  and  a  penetrating  vision  of  future 
possibilities  which  promise  a  period  of  unusual  progress  for  the  National  Parks 
and  other  public  lands  under  his  jurisdiction.  His  appointment  of  eminent 
scientists  on  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  discover  and  develop  educational  facilities  in  the  parks  is  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Wil- 
bur's statement  as  the  first  article  in  the  first  American  Civic  Annual. 

THE  National  Park  System  of  the  United  States  already 
represents  a  dream  come  true — a  dream  so  splendid  that  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  its  reality.  It  has  under  its  care  that 
series  of  twenty-one  magnificent  National  Parks  where  Nature 
at  its  best  is  on  display,  and  thirty-two  National  Monuments 
which  preserve  scientific  or  historical  exhibits.  These  are  the 
choicest  scenic  spots  in  all  the  broad  reach  of  our  Nation, 
richer  in  such  material  than  any  other  in  the  world.  They  have 
been  set  aside  for  enjoyment  as  they  are  for  this  and  all  the 
generations  that  are  to  come.  No  other  people  ever  had  or  ever 
will  have  such  a  wealth  of  sylvan  retreats  or  natural  wonders. 

The  marvel  of  it  is  that  this  agency  of  Government,  symbol- 
izing as  it  does  an  unselfish  service  to  the  people  and  standing 
out  as  a  thing  already  accomplished,  is  one  of  its  youngest 
bureaus.  It  will  celebrate  its  thirteenth  birthday  on  the  25th 
of  August  next.  The  idea  from  which  it  grew  was  born  about  a 
campfire  in  what  has  since  come  to  be  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  There,  in  1871,  a  lawyer  from  Montana  named  Cornelius 
Hodges,  a  member  of  a  party  which  had  been  exploiting  the 
region,  first  gave  voice  to  the  theory  that  these  regions  should 
be  withheld  for  public  use.  Two  years  later  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  was  created.  Others  followed  from  time  to  time. 
They  were  supervised  loosely  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  1916  the  National  Park  Service  was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
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and  a  method  of  administration  began  that  is  developing  these 
regions  into  a  domain  of  the  wild  which  is  fast  becoming  the 
pride  of  the  people. 

The  magnificence  of  these  parks  may  be  appreciated  by  a 
mere  visualization  of  such  areas  as  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  where  time  has  used  water  as  a  chisel  for  the  most 
stupendous  sculpture  ever  made,  or  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  where  the  weird  forces  within  the  earth  are  evidenced  at 
the  surface  more  spectacularly  than  anywhere  else.  They  may 
be  appreciated  if  one  calls  to  mind  Sequoia  National  Park 
where  giant  trees  of  an  earlier  age  survive  to  dwarf  into  insig- 
nificance their  companions  of  the  forest,  the  Bryce  Canyon  in 
Utah  where  Nature's  paintbrush  has  used  mountain  cliffs  as  a 
canvas,  or  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  where  a  lofty 
peak  sets  up  a  panorama  of  changing  conditions  as  elevations 
increase,  or  Crater  Lake  where  blue  waters  are  set  in  a  basin 
where  molten  lava  once  bubbled,  or  Carlsbad  Cave  in  New  Mex- 
ico which  presents  the  greatest  of  underground  caverns,  and 
at  many  other  points  of  surpassing  interest. 

All  of  these  are  being  carefully  administered  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  Roads  have  been  built  and  trans- 
portation facilities  provided  that  they  may  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. Hotels,  lodges,  camping-grounds  with  every  facility 
for  making  the  visitor  comfortable,  have  been  established.  The 
number  of  visitors  who  annually  go  to  these  playgrounds  of  the 
Nation  has  increased  rapidly.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  not 
more  than  250,000  visitors  a  year  to  these  National  Parks,  but 
that  number  soon  jumped  to  500,000,  to  1,000,000,  to  2,000,000, 
and  finally,  last  year,  to  3,000,000  people. 

The  increasing  number  of  these  visitors  is  a  convincing 
evidence  that  these  parks  mean  much  to  the  general  public. 
This  entertainment  of  3,000,000  visitors  a  year  has  become  an 
outstanding  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  American  people  in 
the  out-of-doors  and  its  anxiety  to  get  in  touch  with  conditions 
that  are  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  The 
National  Parks  are  no  longer  isolated  regions  rarely  seen  by 
man;  they  are  recreation  areas  patronized  by  the  multitude. 

The  annual  visits  of  these  Americans  to  the  National  Parks 
provides  an  educational  opportunity  of  which  the  Park  Service 
is  attempting  to  take  advantage.    Ranger  naturalists  in  the 
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parks  cultivate  intimate  contacts  with  the  visitors  and  make 
every  effort  to  carry  to  them  an  understanding  of  the  geology 
and  the  animal  and  plant  life  which  surrounds  them.  Various 
educational  agencies  as,  for  instance,  the  American  Association 
of  Museums,  and  the  American  Library  Association,  have 
become  interested  in  developing  the  educational  possibilities  of 
the  National  Parks.  The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
has  granted  $118,000  for  the  construction  of  museums  in 
Yellowstone  Park  alone.  The  Yosemite  Field  School  of  Natural 
History  has  for  five  years  offered  a  summer  course  of  six  weeks, 
duration.  An  observation  station  and  trail-side  museum  at 
Yavapai  Point,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  was  established 
and  dedicated  last  year.  Archeological  investigations  from  the 
beginning  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
National  Parks.  Many  of  the  National  Monuments  of  the  West 
have  been  created  because  of  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  civilizations 
which  existed  on  the  areas  which  they  covered.  Excavations  in 
Pueblo  burial-mounds,  explorations  of  cliff  dwellings,  and  similar 
investigations  have  been  carried  on  by  specially  interested 
organizations  and  have  been  participated  in  by  the  depart- 
mental archeologist. 

I  have  recently  appointed  an  informal  advisory  group  to 
assist  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  matters 
bearing  upon  educational  possibilities  in  National  Parks.  The 
members  of  this  group  are  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington,  who  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  development  of  the  National  Parks 
and  who  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  advisory  group. 
Associated  with  him  in  the  group  are  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums;  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Research  Council;  Dr.  Wallace  W. 
Atwood,  President  of  Clark  University,  Dr.  Clark  Wissler, 
Curator  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr. 
Isaiah  Bowman,  President  of  the  American  Geographic  Society; 
and  Dr.  Frank  R.  Oastler,  of  New  York,  who  has  specialized 
in  National  Park  work  for  several  years.  We  hardly  know  as 
yet  what  these  parks  may  contribute  to  education  but  we 
propose  to  find  out. 

It  came  to  pass,  naturally,  that  the  important  National 
Park  areas  should  have  been  in  the  West.    Eastern  areas  that 
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might  have  been  suitable  for  National  Parks  had  passed  into 
private  ownership  before  the  idea  was  born.  This,  fortunately, 
was  not  true  in  the  West.  It  has  become  apparent,  however, 
that  a  balanced  National  Park  Service  calls  for  the  acquisition 
of  areas  in  the  East  which  may  be  handled  as  a  part  of  the  broad 
National  scheme.  The  Congress  has,  for  example,  authorized 
the  acquisition  of  areas  in  Virginia  to  be  known  as  the  Shen- 
andoah National  Park  and  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  as 
the  Great  Smoky  National  Park.  On  the  coast  of  Maine  the 
Acadia  National  Park  already  exists.  These  regions  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  are  extensive  wilderness  areas 
which  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  developing  large  tracts 
where  Nature  may  be  preserved  in  her  original  aspects. 

Other  areas  are  presented  from  time  to  time  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  take  them  over  and  admit  them 
into  the  great  sisterhood.  Unless  they  meet  certain  specifica- 
tions they  are  not  admitted.  To  be  National  Parks,  they  must 
have  characteristics  that  are  of  importance  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  If  they  are  not  of  more  than  local  importance  they 
cannot  be  maintained  from  Federal  funds. 

Last  year  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Interior  Joined  in  a 
letter  to  Congress  asking  that  a  group  of  historical  spots  now 
under  the  Cemeterial  Branch  of  the  War  Department  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Park  Service,  and  be  hereafter  main- 
tained and  developed  by  that  Service.  These  areas  are  to  be 
known  as  Historical  National  Parks.  They  are  to  include  the 
sites  of  such  famous  battles  as  that  at  Gettysburg,  Shiloh, 
Antietam,  Vicksburg,  Chickamauga,  Stone  Mountain,  and 
Spottsylvania.  Their  addition  to  that  Bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment specially  created  to  administer  park  areas  would  do  much 
to  round  it  out. 

This  growth  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  has  been  most  remarkable.  The  response  of  the 
people  to  its  development  has  given  proof  that  in  it  the  Govern- 
ment was  prosecuting  an  activity  which  meets  with  public 
approval.  The  steady  addition  of  parks,  particularly  those  in 
the  East,  and  the  plans  for  the  transfer  of  park  areas  from 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  to  this  Service,  show  that 
growth  in  this  Bureau  is  continuing  vigorously  and  that  the 
prospects  of  its  future  development  are  bright. 
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How  the  National  Park  Service  Came 
Into  Being— A  Reminiscence 

By  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  Director  of  National  Park  Service 

Editor's  Note. — On  January  24,  1929,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  then  meeting  in  Washington,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  newly  appointed  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  in  recognition 
of  the  twelve  years  of  unselfish  service  which  Stephen  T.  Mather  had  given  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  speech  which  Mr.  Albright  made  on  that 
occasion  was  so  good  that  we  asked  him  to  put  it  in  writing  for  the  Annual. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  beginnings  of  the  National 
Park  Service  are  also  recollections  of  American  Civic 
Association  activity.  They  are  inseparable  because  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  in  1911  initiated  the  movement  that  in 
1916  brought  the  National  Park  Service  into  existence  as  the 
central  organization  in  Washington  charged  with  the  control 
and  management  of  the  National  Park  System. 

I  came  to  Washington  in  1913  as  an  aid  to  Hon.  Adolph  C. 
Miller,  Assistant  to  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Dr.  Miller 
was  charged  with  supervising  the  National  Parks  and  formu- 
lating their  administrative  policies.  It  took  us  only  a  few  days 
to  see  that  very  little  if  anything  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
situation  of  the  parks  unless  an  organization  could  be  effected 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  manage  the  park  system  and  solve 
the  problems  of  its  various  members.  At  that  time  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Interior  Department  was  giving  some  time  each 
day  to  park  matters  in  the  midst  of  his  many  other  duties.  His 
faithful,  able  assistant,  Mr.  W.  B.  Acker,  was  giving  what  time 
he  had  available  to  park  affairs,  and  had  much  to  do  with  pre- 
venting the  exploitation  of  the  National  Parks  in  the  years 
preceding  the  creation  of  the  Service.  Mr.  Acker  is  a  pioneer 
in  park-protection  who  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Not  long  after  our  arrival  we  met  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
the  President  of  the  American  Civic  Association.  His  fame  as 
a  conservationist  was  already  great.  He  was  the  one  man  who 
eloquently  pleaded  for  preservation  of  the  scenic  resources  of 
our  country  at  the  time  of  President  Roosevelt's  Conference  of 
Governors  in  1908,  when  conservation  of  natural  resources  was 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  In  1911  and  1912  he  had  attended 
conferences  of  Interior  Department  officials  and  other  interested 
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parties  at  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  Parks  respectively,  and 
had  helped  formulate  important  protective  policies.  He  had 
been  the  trusted  adviser  of  two  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  In 
December  of  1911  he  had  devoted  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  to  National  Parks  and  had  accom- 
plished what  was  regarded  as  the  impossible  in  two  directions, 
first,  by  getting  President  William  H.  Taft  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  and  advocate  a  National  Park  Bureau,  and,  second,  by 
inducing  the  President  to  send  a  message  to  Congress  on  the 
subject.  He  had  fought  to  save  Niagara  and  was  then  fighting 
against  heavy  odds  to  save  Hetch  Hetchy  in  Yosemite.  So  it 
was  a  great  thrill  that  I,  a  lad  just  out  of  college,  received  when 
I  came  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  Civic  Association. 

He  had  not  been  successful  with  his  National  Park  Service 
bills  although  Senator  Reed  Smoot  and  Representative  John  E. 
Raker  had  worked  earnestly  in  Congress  to  enact  them.  The 
change  in  administration  in  1913  and  the  Hetch  Hetchy  struggle 
that  year  prevented  action,  but  in  1914  Dr.  McFarland  and 
Dr.  Miller  got  a  hearing  before  the  Public  Lands  Committee, 
and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  effort  might  be  crowned  with 
success. 

Dr.  Miller  was  promoted  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
1914.  That  autumn.  Secretary  Lane  got  some  letters  of  com- 
plaint about  conditions  in  the  western  parks,  especially  Sequoia. 
The  letters  came  from  a  Chicago  business  man  who  had  been 
spending  his  summers  in  the  western  mountains  and  parks  since 
1905,  when  he  climbed  Mount  Rainier  with  the  Sierra  Club,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  University  of  California  with  the  Secretary 
some  thirty  years  before. 

The  complaints  were  fair  but  firm,  and  there  was  an  insistent 
demand  that  park  conditions  be  improved.  The  complainant 
was  Stephen  T.  Mather,  borax  manufacturer  and  Sierra  Club 
man.  Finally,  Secretary  Lane  wrote  him  substantially  as 
follows:  "Dear  Steve:  If  you  don't  like  the  way  the  parks  are 
being  run,  come  down  and  run  them  yourself."  The  letter  also 
contained  a  serious  request  to  visit  him  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Mather  came  one  cold  December  day  in  1914,  and  after  several 
days'  consideration  of  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  As  Secretary  Lane  said: 
"The  job  pays  $2,750  per  year  and  you  board  yourself."   After 
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appointing  him  and  getting  him  settled  in  an  ojQBce,  he  said: 
"By  the  way,  Steve,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  your  poUtics."  There 
was  not  then  and  never  has  been  any  pohtics  in  the  National 
Park  Service. 

I  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Mather  as  his  aid  and  legal  adviser. 
He  needed  advice,  especially  on  Governmental  procedure.  It 
would  be  a  long  story  to  relate  his  effort  to  secure  the  Tioga 
Road;  how  he  tried  to  buy  the  toll  rights  for  the  Government, 
but  found  the  appropriations  were  not  available  for  the  purpose; 
how  he  tried  to  get  the  appropriation  act  amended  and  failed; 
how  he  wanted  to  buy  the  rights  with  his  own  money  and  give 
them  to  the  Government  but  could  not  do  so  because  the 
Government  could  not  accept  them;  how  he  finally  got  au- 
thority for  such  acceptance  through  a  rider  on  an  appropriation 
bill;  and  how,  at  last,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends,  he 
bought  the  road  and  gave  it  to  the  United  States. 

We  had  one  stenographer  and  the  help  of  Mr.  Acker's  clerks 
part  time  in  accounting  and  legal  work.  Mr.  Mather  soon 
realized  that  a  National  Park  Bureau  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. He  was  not  long  in  office  before  Dr.  McFarland  was 
on  hand  to  tell  him  of  pending  legislation  and  pledge  assistance 
in  getting  it  through. 

Mr.  Mather  had  been  fortunate  in  his  first  years  out  of  college 
in  being  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Sun.  He  knew  many 
writers  and  their  friends.  He  called  on  them  for  help.  He 
brought  Robert  Sterling  Yard  here  to  assist  in  preparing  ma- 
terial on  the  park  problem.  He  was  soon  in  touch  with  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  who 
assigned  Herbert  Quick  to  write  on  the  bureau  idea,  and  later 
published  a  vigorous  series  of  articles.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
until  the  whole  country  was  reading  and  talking  National 
Parks.  Mr.  Mather's  enthusiasm,  public  spirit,  and  generosity 
quickly  won  him  friends  in  every  direction,  and  especially  in 
Congress.   The  stage  was  set  for  action  and  results. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  McFarland  and  his  aids,  and  a  group  in- 
cluding Enos  Mills  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherman 
(later  to  be  President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs),  R.  B.  Marshall  of  the  Geological  Survey,  William  E. 
Colby  of  the  Sierra  Club,  Mr.  Mather,  and  the  writer  were  at 
work  on  the  legislative  program.   For  a  time  it  was  thought  by 
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some  members  of  the  group  that  a  National  Park  Commission 
reporting  directly  to  the  President  was  desirable,  but  older  heads 
prevailed  and  Dr.  McFarland's  original  bill,  with  some  amend- 
ments, was  adopted.  Both  Representatives  John  E.  Raker  and 
William  Kent  of  California  introduced  the  National  Park 
Service  bills  in  the  House  in  the  64th  Congress,  and  Senator 
Smoot  introduced  the  measure  in  the  Senate. 

After  an  exciting  series  of  hearings  and  the  surmounting  of 
many  unexpected  delays  and  difficulties,  on  August  25,  1916, 
the  Kent  Bill  became  a  law,  and  the  National  Park  Service  was 
created  as  the  ninth  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Many  interesting  moves  were  made  by  the  proponents  of  the 
bill.  Among  other  things,  Robert  Sterling  Yard  wrote  the 
National  Parks  Portfolio,  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume,  Mr. 
Mather  buying  the  cuts  for  the  publication,  and  the  railroads  of 
the  West  paying  for  the  printing  of  275,000  copies.  Over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  these  portfolios  were  mailed  out 
to  one  of  the  most  carefully  selected  lists  of  names  ever  compiled. 
The  portfolios  helped  win  the  fight. 

In  1917,  Mr.  Mather  became  the  first  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  His  marvelous  official  career,  recently 
closed  by  his  unfortunate  illness,  is  well  known.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  become  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  popular 
bureaus  of  the  Government.  It  is  manned  by  young,  capable 
men  and  women  imbued  with  Mr.  Mather's  spirit,  and  is  going 
to  carry  on  to  greater  heights  of  success.  It  has  already  accom- 
plished much  constructive  work,  but  it  has  a  vast  program  still 
to  achieve.  It  has  been  beset  by  dangers  in  the  past;  it  has  had 
narrow  escapes  from  menacing  precedents  in  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  National  Parks;  it  will  have  troubles  in  the 
future.  In  all  its  troubles  and  successes  the  National  Park 
Service  has  had  the  constant  support  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  which,  through  its  present  active  officers,  Mr. 
Delano,  Miss  James  and  Mrs.  Thurman,  and  its  leader  of  old. 
Dr.  McFarland,  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  advance  its  constructive 
policies  or  to  thwart  and  defeat  any  attack  of  its  enemies. 
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The  National  Parks  under 
Stephen  T.  Mather 

By  LOUIS  C.  CRAMTON,  Member  of  Congress 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Albright  has  told  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  part  played  by  the  American  Civic  Association. 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  the  late  Henry  A. 
Barker  had  much  to  do  with  drafting  the  measm-e  which  finally  brought  the 
National  Parks  into  a  Federal  Bureau.  In  the  past  twelve  years  the  Association 
has  opposed  every  onslaught  against  the  National  Parks  and  has  approved 
every  legitimate  extension.  It  has  given  to  Mr.  Mather  and  the  policies  de- 
veloped by  him  its  loyal  support.  Curiously  enough,  the  American  Civic 
Association  took  a  leading  part  in  drawing  and  supporting  the  measure  which 
created  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  on  which  Mr. 
Mather  served  as  an  ex  officio  member.  The  Association  has  also  given  hearty 
support  to  the  more  recent  proposal  for  financing  park  purchases  in  the  Federal 
City  region  through  Treasury  advances  which  was  originated  and  introduced 
into  Congress  by  the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Cramton,  of  Michigan,  the  author 
of  this  article,  condensed  from  a  speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

FOR  many  years  the  National  Parks  that  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  preservation  of  outstanding  scenic  areas  were  ad- 
ministered in  a  most  desultory  way.  In  1915,  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
a  great  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  demonstrated  that  capacity, 
greatness,  and  breadth  of  view  when  he  disregarded  party  lines 
and  appointed  Stephen  T.  Mather,  not  of  his  party,  as  the  head 
of  the  newly  created  park  service. 

In  1915,  Secretary  Lane  had  brought  Mr.  Mather  to  Wash- 
ington by  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary.  At  that 
time  the  administration  of  the  National  Parks  was  chiefly  by  the 
Army,  but  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  jurisdiction  in  the  Interior 
Department,  it  was  brought  together  under  Mr.  Mather.  His 
chief  aide  and  legal  adviser  was  Horace  M.  Albright,  who  had 
come  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  his  college 
work  by  researches  in  mining  and  land  law  and  became  an 
assistant  attorney  in  the  Interior  Department,  dealing  chiefly 
with  National  Park  matters. 

When  funds  became  available  for  actually  establishing  the 
National  Park  Bureau,  Mr.  Mather  was  appointed  its  first 
director.  In  the  days  of  struggle  before  the  creation  of  the  bu- 
reau, and  for  many  war  years  afterwards  when  funds  for  civilian 
bureaus  were  necessarily  limited,  Mr.  Mather  gave  freely  of  his 
personal  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Park  System. 
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By  no  means  the  least  factor  in  Mr.  Mather's  success  in  co- 
ordinating, administering,  and  developing  the  National  Park 
System  has  been  his  uncanny  ability  to  pick  the  right  man  for  a 
particular  job;  and  the  loyalty  to  the  cause,  as  represented  by 
the  chief,  has  caused  many  a  park  superintendent  and  other 
oflScer  to  give  up  opportunities  for  larger  financial  returns  to 
stick  to  the  "park  game,"  as  they  call  it.  Working  under  Mr. 
Mather  has  been  a  game  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have,  in  my  service  of  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  come  into  rather  close  contact  with  many 
branches  of  the  Government  service  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  such  uniform  devotion  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  service  to  the  country,  such  unselfish  team- 
work, such  an  esprit  de  corps  as  in  the  National  Park  Service  as 
organized  and  built  up  under  Stephen  T.  Mather. 

Since  Mr.  Mather  took  charge  of  the  National  Park  System, 
seven  new  National  Parks  have  been  created,  as  follows: 
Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Mount  McKinley,  Lafayette,  Grand 
Canyon,  Zion,  and  Bryce  Canyon.  Another  one,  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  was  established  several  days  after  his  appointment, 
but  all  the  preliminary  work  on  this  project  had  been  completed 
before  he  joined  the  Government.  During  his  administration, 
two  other  eastern  projects,  those  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Parks, 
have  received  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  their  actual  estab- 
lishment undoubtedly  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time.  Park 
travel  showed  a  mighty  increase  during  his  incumbency.  During 
the  1915  travel  year,  a  total  of  only  334,799  visited  the  Parks, 
while  during  the  season  ended  September  30,  1928,  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  National  Parks  amounted  to  2,522,188,  with 
502,656  more  visiting  the  National  Monuments. 

Confidence  in  Mr.  Mather's  administration  led  private  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  to  invest  huge  sums  in  the  installation 
of  public  utilities  in  the  major  parks.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
man  in  the  critical  early  days  of  the  service  could  have  obtained 
quite  the  same  satisfactory  results.  SuflScient  credit  is  not  given 
to  the  public-spirited  men  who  have  organized  and  developed 
the  needed  utilities  for  the  Parks. 

As  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Interior 
Department,  Mr.  Mather  was  also  a  member  of  the  National 
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Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  He  was  also  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  Co- 
ordinating Commission  on  National  Parks  and  Forests,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President's  Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  proposed  adjustments  of  National 
Park  and  Forest  boundaries.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  an  organization  established 
through  his  personal  efforts  to  urge  upon  our  Governments,  local 
and  National,  the  desirability  of  acquiring  land  and  water  areas 
suitable  for  recreation  and  the  preservation  of  wild  life. 

In  1926  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences  for  his  services  to  the  Nation  in  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  National  Parks  through- 
out the  country.  The  University  of  California,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1887,  in  1924  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  several 
other  honorary  degrees. 

In  December,  1921,  hearings  were  held  on  the  first  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  Bill,  all  the  appropriations  for  all  the 
activities  of  that  Department  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
being  then  for  the  first  time,  under  the  operation  of  the  newly 
adopted  Budget  System,  brought  into  one  bill.  Before  that  I 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  work  of  the  National  Park  Service 
in  a  general  way  and  through  visits  to  some  of  the  Parks.  Since 
that  time,  my  contact  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  with 
the  labors  of  Stephen  T.  Mather  as  its  chief  and  inspiration 
have  been  close.  My  contact  with  him  has  been  intimate,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  my  confidence  in  him  and  my  admira- 
tion for  his  work  have  become  unlimited,  as  his  wonderful  per- 
sonality and  splendid  ideals  have  won  me  and  inspired  me  as 
they  have  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  The  oppor- 
tunity given  me  by  my  committee  work  to  cooperate  with  him 
has  been  one  of  the  privileges  and  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
congressional  career. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  administration,  the  appropriations 
were  small  and  sometimes  contested  before  Congress,  but  in  the 
latter  days  no  request  that  has  come  to  Congress  from  the 
Park  Service  has  been  denied  by  Congress,  and  frequently 
appropriations  for  the  acceleration  of  his  program  have  been 
granted  that  were  not  requested  but  were  indorsed  by  the  Park 
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Service.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
National  Park  Service  were  $784,566.67.  In  192^  they  were 
$1,433,220;  in  1929  they  were  $4,659,700;  and  the  1930  bill, 
now  pending,  carries  $7,340,940 — very  tangible  evidence  of  the 
confidence  of  Congress  in  the  leadership  and  administration  of 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  as  well  as  interest  in  the  work  committed 
to  his  charge.  He  won  the  regard  and  confidence  of  our  Com- 
mittee primarily  in  this:  He  is  as  careful  and  economical  in  the 
use  of  public  funds  as  he  is  generous  in  the  giving  of  his  own. 

The  preservation  of  our  greatest  scenic  wonders  as  National 
Parks  and  the  contact  of  our  people  with  them  under  proper 
conditions  is  bound  to  affect  appreciably  and  in  a  desirable  way 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

In  his  sixth  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  for  1922,  Mr.  Mather  said; 

The  subjugation  and  utilization  of  the  forces  and  products  of  nature 
by  man  is  the  basis  of  successful  economic  existence  and  national 
development.  But  is  nature  untouched,  unnecessary,  or  unwanted  in 
our  complicated  scheme  of  living?  Are  not  reserved  places  of  great 
natural  beauty  as  important  in  our  daily  life  as  those  utilized  areas 
that  take  care  of  our  physical  needs?  Viewing  this  question  in  the 
light  of  what  may  be  called  business  vision  or  practical  common  sense, 
and  leaving  out  sentiment,  we  have  only  to  point,  for  our  answer,  to 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  war-torn  and  other  countries  of  Europe  to 
reestablish  their  formerly  large  tourist  trade  by  advertising  their  scenic 
attractions,  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  traveling  public 
helps  in  filling  the  financial  coffers  of  any  country  that  has  scenery  of 
the  first  class  to  offer.  Surely  few  of  us  are  not  susceptible  to  the  appeal 
of  nature.  There  is  something  in  the  quiet  contemplation  of  natural 
scenery,  and  particularly  in  magnificent  examples  of  the  Creator's 
work,  that  is  elevating,  refreshing,  restful,  and  inspiring.  It  exerts  its 
appeal  to  the  best  in  us;  seeing  it  makes  us  better  men  and  women, 
physically  and  mentally  and  spiritually. 

It  has  been  Stephen  T.  Mather's  great  opportunity  in  these 
past  twelve  years  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Park  Service,  to 
define  and  develop  the  policies  under  which  for  centuries  to 
come  these  National  Park  areas  shall  be  conserved  unimpaired 
for  future  generations,  while  enjoyed  by  the  present  generation. 
As  he  has  builded  so  wisely,  his  work  will  stand.  There  will 
never  come  an  end  to  the  good  that  he  has  done.  Can  any  man 
desire  a  more  wonderful  career? 
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Our  Newest  Park— The  Grand  Tetons 

By  STRUTHERS  BURT 

Editor's  Note. — When  the  Grand  Tetons  were  added  to  the  National 
Park  System,  we  resolved  to  find  someone  who  knew  and  loved  these  proud 
peaks  to  write  an  appreciative  account  for  the  Annual.  We  inquired  at  the 
National  Park  Service.  At  the  request  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Burt,  who  spends 
his  summers  in  Wyoming  and  his  winters  in  North  Carolina,  has  written  for 
our  readers  this  sympathetic  narrative  and  description. 

ON  FEBRUARY  26,  1929,  as  one  of  the  last  of  his  official 
acts,  President  Coolidge  signed  the  bill  creating  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  With  the  signing  of  the  bill,  a  twenty- 
year  question  was  settled,  a  ten-year  fight  was  finished,  and  our 
twenty-first  National  Park  was  admitted  to  the  galaxy  of  parks. 
Within  a  short  time  there  will  be  twenty-three,  for  the  Great 
Smoky  National  Park,  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and 
the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  are  now  in  the  making. 

Our  National  Parks  form  a  magnificent  chain,  each  link  of 
the  chain  individual,  from  Acadia,  on  Mt.  Desert  Island,  in  the 
east,  to  Hawaii,  on  Maui  and  Hawaii  Islands,  in  the  west,  and 
from  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  in  Alaska,  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona.  As  time  goes  on,  other  parks  will  be  added, 
but  very  slowly,  for  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for 
scenery  to  be  admitted  into  the  National  Park  System;  it  has 
to  be  very  distinguished  scenery  indeed. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  however,  beautiful  as  all  the  other 
parks  are,  important  as  each  one  is  in  its  own  way,  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  our  parks  were,  first,  the 
creation  of  Yellowstone  in  1872,  and,  second,  the  creation  of 
the  Grand  Teton  in  1929.  The  creation  of  the  Yellowstone 
marked  a  new  era  in  public  thought  toward  the  beauty  of 
America  and  conservation  in  general.  It  was  the  birth  of  the 
National  Park  idea.  But  all  new  ideas,,  especially  if  they  are 
unselfish  ones,  have  to  begin  with,  and  have  for  many  years  to 
come,  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  are  subject  to  every 
manner  of  attack.  The  creation  of  the  Grand  Teton  marks  the 
final  acceptance  of  the  National  Park  theory  by  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  the  breakdown  of  local  prejudice  on  the  subject. 
Wyoming  is  a  proud  state.  Unless  a  man  is  a  citizen  of  a  Far- 
Western  state  he  cannot  appreciate  the  jealousy  with  which 
any  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Government  is  viewed,  and 
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not  without  reason.  Wyoming  already  has  most  of  Yellowstone's 
3,426  square  miles,  a  territory  larger  than  Denmark,  within  its 
borders,  and  millions  of  other  Wyoming  acres  are  restricted  in 
various  ways  by  Washington.  It  was  therefore  an  act  of  signal 
vision,  and  a  notification  that  Yellowstone  had  proved  itself  in 
countless  ways  in  its  own  neighborhood,  always  a  difficult  place 
to  prove  anything,  that,  last  summer  the  final  opposition  to 
the  Grand  Teton  Park  broke  down.  For  a  long  time  this 
opposition  had  been  purely  local  and  state;  the  rest  of  the 
country  wanted  the  park. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  first 
publicly  proclaimed  the  need  of  adding  the  magnificent  Teton 
Range  in  western  Wyoming  to  Yellowstone  Park,  Yellowstone 
needed  the  Tetons  as  the  cross  in  its  diadem.  It  has  everything 
except  great  mountain  scenery,  and  that  is  because  Yellowstone 
is  in  reality  itself  a  great  mountain  top.  You  cannot  see  the 
mountains  because  you  are  standing  on  them.  Yellowstone  is 
an  immense  plateau,  with  only  Mount  Washburn  rising  to  any 
spectacular  height  above  it.  If  you  could  see  Yellowstone  in 
contour  as  a  whole,  you  would  see  it  as  the  body  of  a  giant 
starfish,  with  a  dozen  or  more  immense  mountain  ranges  com- 
ing in  from  all  sides  as  the  tentacles  of  the  starfish.  To  the 
south,  and  by  far  the  most  gorgeous  of  these  rays,  are  the  forty 
miles  of  the  Tetons.  No  Wyoming  mountains  run  out  of  the 
state,  which  is  an  immense  tableland,  with  Yellowstone  as  the 
hump  on  its  tall  back.  The  Wyoming  mountains  are  merely 
height  upon  height.  In  the  Tetons,  whose  barrier  forms  the 
division  between  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  this  height  reaches  its 
culmination,  and  the  Tetons  reach  their  own  culmination  in 
three  great  peaks — The  Three  Tetons — needle-like,  glaciated, 
for  the  most  part  snow-covered,  the  tallest  of  which.  The 
Grand  Teton,  rises  to  a  height  of  13,747  feet.  The  Grand 
Teton  has  often  been  called  The  Matterhorn  of  America,  and 
was  not  climbed  until  1898.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  climbed 
by  a  scattering  of  adventurous  souls,  but  the  great  Teton  to 
the  north.  Mount  Owen,  only  a  little  lower,  has  never  been 
climbed,  and  the  range  itseK  still  counts  numerous  other  peaks 
and  pinnacles  so  far  untried.  Amongst  other  things,  the  new 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  will  undoubtedly  become  the  great- 
est of  our  mountain  climbing  parks. 
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But  it  is  not  the  mountains  alone  that  bring  distinction.  To 
the  east  of  the  Tetons,  at  their  foot,  is  an  immense  forest,  j&Ued 
with  gem-Hke  lakes,  and  beyond  the  forest  is  the  famous  small 
valley  of  Jackson  Hole.  Bounding  Jackson  Hole  to  the  east, 
fifteen  miles  across  from  the  Tetons,  are  the  Gros  Ventre 
Mountains  and  the  Continental  Divide — ^hundreds  of  miles, 
east,  north  and  south,  of  ranges,  mountain  valleys  and  forests, 
the  finest  pack-trip  and  camping  country  in  the  United  States, 
also  the  finest  big-game  country. 

In  many  other  ways  this  park  is  unique.  It  is  only  a  small 
park,  its  total  area  about  100,000  acres.  It  is  very  narrow,  taking 
in  merely  the  eastern  slope,  from  the  Idaho  line,  of  the  Teton 
Range,  but  it  is  the  first  of  our  parks  to  be  dedicated  entirely  to 
horseback  trails  and  nature  untouched.  It  could  be  called 
our  "Wilderness  Park."  In  the  bill  creating  it  there  is  a  clause 
prohibiting,  except  by  act  of  Congress,  the  building  of  any 
roads  or  of  any  permanent  camps.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  runs  a  fine  motor 
road  from  which  all  the  scenery  is  visible.  There  is  no  unfairness 
to  anyone,  but,  if  you  want  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains, 
you  will  have  either  to  walk  or  take  a  horse. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  new  park  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Yellowstone  Park,  as  was  the  original  idea  twenty 
years  ago.  It  will,  to  be  sure,  be  a  culminating  attraction  to 
Yellowstone,  the  one  added  attraction  Yellowstone  needs,  but 
it  is  a  totally  independent  unit  of  the  park  system,  separated 
from  Yellowstone  by  a  gap  of  twenty  miles.  Wyoming  finally 
consented,  and  with  almost  unanimous  enthusiasm  after,  as  I 
have  said,  ten  years  of  bitter  disagreement,  to  give  these  new 
acres  to  the  Government,  but  Wyoming  insisted,  and  rightly, 
that  this  should  be  an  all- Wyoming  park — a  sign  throughout 
history  of  Wyoming  generosity — a  monument  to  Wyoming. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  new  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Hon.  Horace  M.  Albright,  for  ten  years 
Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park,  who,  more  than  any  other 
man,  save  for  a  small  group  of  far-sighted  Wyoming  citizens, 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  new  park.  He  has  always 
loved  the  Tetons  and  the  Jackson  Hole  country.  In  the  face  of 
all  manner  of  discouragement  and  opposition  he  finally  made 
real  this  magnificent  vision.   We  have  to  thank  him,  also  these 
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Jackson  Hole  men:  Richard  Winger,  J.  R.  Jones,  and  Jack 
Eynon.  When  you  get  to  this  new  park,  look  these  men  up, 
and,  if  they  will  do  so,  make  them  talk  about  the  fight  they 
waged.  It  is  a  fine  and  stirring  history;  as  fine  and  stirring  as 
the  history  of  the  camp-fire  at  the  junction  of  the  Firehole  and 
Gibbon  rivers  where,  on  the  night  of  September  19,  1870,  the 
members  of  the  Washburn-Doane  Expedition — the  first  ex- 
pedition actually  to  explore  the  Yellowstone  country — came 
together  and  decided  that  the  wonders  they  had  seen  were  too 
great  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  any  man  or 
group  of  men.  There  the  National  Park  idea  was  born;  there 
the  idea  of  setting  aside  some  part  of  our  great  heritage  "for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people"  began  to  take  shape. 
Fifty-six  years  later,  this  idea,  incalculable  in  its  widening 
implications,  moral,  scientific,  historic,  and  national,  sees 
another  proof  in  the  incorporation  into  it  of  the  great,  dreaming 
mountains  that,  on  the  September  night  so  long  ago,  slum- 
bered only  eighty  miles  or  so  to  the  south. 


Acadia  National  Park 

By  GEORGE  B.  DORR,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Editor's  Note. — When  Mr.  Dorr  first  came  to  Washington  seeking  to 
preserve  "unique"  Mount  Desert  Island,  he  called  upon  the  American  Civic 
Association  for  advice  and  support.  Not  only  as  a  donor,  but  as  an  advocate, 
Mr.  Dorr  deserves  the  gratitude  of  American  citizens.  Through  his  efforts, 
an  area  was  first  made  a  National  Monument,  then  a  National  Park,  and, 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  enlarged  and  christened  Acadia  National  Park. 

A  CADIA  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years  the  only  park  in 
jl\  the  National  system  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  territory 
of  the  original  thirteen  States.  It  is  the  only  one  based  upon 
the  coast,  lying  along  the  ocean  highway  that  gave  rise  to  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  And  as  yet  it  is  the  only  Na- 
tional Park  exhibiting,  in  any  part,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
East.  It  lies  on  the  islanded,  embayed,  and  harbored  coast  of 
eastern  Maine,  in  territory  that  was  once  a  part  of  the  French 
province  of  Acadia,  then  passed  to  England  as  the  spoils  of 
battle  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  presently  to  Massa- 
chusetts, the  parent  state  of  Maine.  The  territory  in  which  it 
lies,  rich  in  old  historical  association,  is  the  most  beautiful  on 
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the  North  Atlantic  shore,  and  the  only  one  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Gulf  where  mountainous  formations  reach  the  sea. 

Until  now  the  Park  has  been  restricted  to  the  limits  of 
Mount  Desert  Island,  with  its  dominating  landscape  feature 
that  island's  mountain  chain.  Now,  by  a  recent  act.  Congress 
has  granted  it  authority  to  overstep  that  bound  and  include,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whatever  tracts 
in  that  widely  sea-invaded  region  may  be  offered  for  its  increase 
and  found  desirable.  And  with  this  wider  vision  for  the  Park's 
development,  Congress  changed  its  name  from  Lafayette,  with 
memory  of  a  great  but  passing  moment,  to  Acadia  with  its 
deeply  rooted  historical  significance  and  descriptive  value. 

The  Park  sprang  from  the  conservational  effort  of  a  little 
group  of  early  summer  residents  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  of 
whom  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  was  one,  the  writer  another, 
to  preserve  in  openness  to  the  public  and  freedom  from  com- 
mercial exploitation  such  portions  of  that  splendid  scenery  as 
private  generosity  and  public  spirit  might  make  possible. 

In  1914,  half  a  dozen  years  after  the  first  gift  of  land  had 
been  received,  enough  had  been  secured  to  make  its  permanent 
conservation  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Government 
seem  important.  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1916,  on 
the  advice  of  Secretary  Lane,  President  Wilson  proclaimed  the 
tract  a  National  Monument,  named  for  the  founder  of  Acadia, 
the  Sieur  de  Monts. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  Congress  voted  the  Monument 
its  first  appropriation,  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  advised  that  it  be  made  a  National  Park.  A  bill  to  make 
it  so  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  on  February  26, 
1919,  during  the  period  of  his  first  return  from  Paris. 

In  one  respect,  besides  contact  with  the  ocean  on  a  beautiful 
and  historic  coast  and  its  eastern  situatioti  near  by  land  and 
water  to  great  city  populations,  Acadia  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
been  formed  by  gift — gift  to  the  illimitable,  fast-increasing 
public  of  the  future  through  the  National  Government  as 
trustee —  and  sets  a  precedent  that  may  be  widely  followed. 

The  question  is  in  debate  among  those  in  authority  and  others 
who  have  the  best  development  of  the  National  Parks  at  heart 
as  to  what,  primarily,  is  the  purpose  of  a  National  Park, 
whether  its  true  function  be  conservational,  recreational,  or 
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educational,  or  in  what  degree  combined.  In  the  case  of  Acadia, 
conservation — ^the  conservation  of  beauty  of  inspiring  quality 
and  the  safeguarding  of  free  access  to  it  by  the  public — was  the 
impelling  motive,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  gave  and  on 
that  of  those  in  authority  who  accepted. 

Like  a  great  work  of  art  or  famous  ruin,  whether  many 
visited  it  or  few,  such  a  landscape  should  be  preserved  in  its 
unique  and  inspiring  beauty  and  spiritual  significance  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  world  and  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  men. 

To  recreation  Acadia  National  Park  offers  two  great  features : 
its  many  miles  of  mountain  trail  with  ever-changing  vision  of 
the  sea,  and  its  contact  with  the  ocean  where  an  archipelago  of 
islands  on  a  submerged  coast  yields  many  hundred  miles  of 
picturesque  and  sheltered  waterways  with  access  to  the  open 
sea,  once  traversed  by  the  Indians  in  their  bark  canoes  and  open 
now  to  every  form  of  boat. 

Educationally,  Acadia  National  Park  occupies  a  unique 
position,  representing  singly  among  the  National  Parks  the 
flora  and  the  fauna  of  a  great  natural  province  lying  between 
the  Massachusetts  coastal  zone  and  the  Canadian,  and  including 
in  its  biological  field  the  world's  most  various  and  crowded  zone 
of  life,  the  sea  beach,  rock  pools,  and  shallow  coastal  waters. 

In  its  educational  aspect  the  Park  is  a  museum  filled  with 
living,  self-perpetuating  forms  and  exhibiting  in  singularly  in- 
structive fashion  their  ecological  relations,  their  reactions  to 
uniquely  various  physical  conditions  within  a  limited  and  readily 
traversed  area.  Much  has  been  already  studied  and  recorded  on 
these  lines,  and  here,  if  anywhere,  it  should  be  possible  to  awaken 
people  to  the  interest  of  nature  and  its  processes. 

Placed  at  the  crowning  point  of  beauty  on  a  coast  whose 
whole  length,  from  Portland  east,  is  a  resort,  with  splendid 
highways  in  the  making  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  beyond, 
Acadia  National  Park  is  widely  visited  from  the  country  over, 
and  must  be  so  increasingly  as  the  population  of  the  interior 
grows,  airways  develop,  and  the  number  grows  of  those  who, 
inland  or  city  dwelling,  seek  sight  of  or  contact  with  the  sea 
upon  their  summer  holiday.  Impressions  they  receive  will 
travel  widely  and  be  a  leaven  working  through  the  land  for 
nature  conservation  and  the  preservation  of  landscape  beauty 
in  all  its  many  types  and  forms. 
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Yosemite  on  the  Way  to  Protection 

By  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  Director  of  National  Park  Service 

AFTER  many  years  of  planning  and  strenuous  endeavor,  of 
.  alternating  hopes  and  discouragement,  protection  for 
Yosemite's  incomparable  forests  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  seems 
imminent,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree.  For  the  prospect 
now  seems  bright  for  the  elimination,  through  acquisition,  of  the 
bulk  of  the  privately  owned  timber  land  within  the  Park's 
exterior  boundaries.  At  the  present  time  nearly  9,000  acres  of 
the  finest  of  the  forests  are  in  private  ownership,  with  7,000 
acres  consolidated  in  the  single  ownership  of  an  active  logging 
concern.  It  is  the  probable  early  acquisition  of  these  latter 
holdings  by  the  Federal  Government  which  brings  encourage- 
ment at  this  time. 

Private  holdings  have,  from  the  time  of  the  creaiton  of  the 
Park  in  1890,  constituted  a  menace  to  its  landscape,  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  protection  of  its  forests  and  wild  life,  and  to  its 
proper  administration  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  The 
scars  left  by  logging  operations  on  the  private  holdings  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  will  require  a  generation  or  more  to  efface. 

Unfortunately,  the  area  had  attracted  settlers  and  lumber- 
men before  the  thought  of  giving  it  park  status  had  occurred 
to  anyone,  so  that  when  it  was  established  there  were  within  its 
original  area  of  1,512  square  miles  approximately  50,000  acres 
of  privately  owned  lands,  concentrated  mostly  along  its  western 
boundary  and  containing  some  of  the  very  finest  of  the  sugar 
and  yellow  pine  stands.  Obviously,  since  these  holdings  had 
been  acquired  in  good  faith,  their  owners  could  not  be  dis- 
possessed when  the  Park  was  created. 

As  early  as  1892  it  became  apparent  that  the  private  hold- 
ings constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to  effective  administration 
and  protection  of  the  Park,  but  it  was  not  until  1904  that  any 
definite  step  was  taken  toward  solving  the  problem.  At  that 
time  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Yosemite  boundary  situation 
and  submit  recommendations.  This  Commission  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  smaller  Park,  with  fewer  private  holdings, 
would  be  more  susceptible  of  good  administration  than  the 
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original  area  with  its  50,000  acres  of  private  land  which  would 
eventually  be  logged  off.  Accordingly,  it  recommended  that 
the  boundaries  be  revised  to  exclude  the  bulk  of  the  timber 
lands.  Acting  upon  this  recommendation.  Congress  in  1905 
eliminated  from  the  Park  approximately  500  square  miles  in 
which  were  located  30,000  acres  of  private  lands.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  20,000  acres  of  private  lands  still  remaining  in 
the  Park  was  in  scattered,  isolated  holdings,  and  the  timber 
lands  that  were  left  were  at  relatively  high  altitudes,  where  it 
was  believed  that  logging  would  be  impracticable.  This  seemed 
to  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily. 

Three  years  later,  however,  a  railroad  was  completed  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Park,  with  the  result  that  the  timber 
lands  previously  considered  inaccessible  were  easily  reached. 
Shortly  afterward,  active  logging  operations  began  on  lands 
bordering  the  Park,  which  had  been  excluded  by  the  act  of 
1905.  Realizing  that  logging  operations  now  menaced  the  timber 
on  privately  owned  lands  inside  the  border,  Congress,  while  not 
convinced  of  the  advisability  of  purchasing  lands  outright,  did 
enact  legislation  in  1912  and  1914  authorizing  exchange  of  land, 
thereby  permitting  the  acquisition  of  privately  owned  timber 
lands  at  critical  points.  Under  this  authorization  a  number  of 
exchanges  were  consummated  between  1915  and  1923,  and  for 
a  distance  of  16  miles  along  the  Wawona  Road  sufficient  timber 
was  acquired  to  form  an  effective  screen  to  the  highway.  This 
exchange,  of  course,  involved  the  sacrifice  of  compensating 
Government  timber  in  less  conspicuous  locations. 

While  the  Wawona  Road  was  thus  protected,  there  remained 
the  menace  to  other  park  highways  lined  with  similar  private 
holdings,  and  also  the  problem  of  preserving  timber  stands  in 
sections  through  which  roads  eventually  would  be  located.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  point  had  been  reached  where  there 
was  no  longer  available  sufficient  Government  timber  land  for 
exchange  purposes.  This  situation  being  made  known  by  the 
Service  to  public-spirited  and  conservation-minded  citizens, 
through  their  efforts  public  opinion  was  awakened  to  the  danger 
threatening  the  Park  and  demanded  that  there  be  no  further 
logging  operations,  under  any  conditions. 

Last  year  the  bulk  of  the  timber  holdings  in  the  Yosemite, 
which  had  previously  been  divided  between  three  owners,  was 
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consolidated  in  a  single  ownership,  and  logging  operations,  on  a 
scale  greater  than  any  before  attempted,  menaced  the  Park. 
With  this  serious  threat  before  it,  and  with  other  private  hold- 
ings in  this  and  other  parks  causing  serious  administrative  and 
protective  difficulties.  Congress  became  fully  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion and  in  the  appropriation  act  covering  expenditures  in  the 
National  Parks  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1929, 
included  an  item  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  all  privately 
owned  lands  in  National  Parks  and  National  Monuments.  The 
item  specifically  appropriated  $250,000  in  cash  and  provided 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for 
further  payments  to  the  extent  of  $2,750,000,  providing  these 
Government  funds  were  matched  by  private  funds  in  equal 
amounts.  With  this  potential  $3,000,000  of  Federal  funds 
available,  efforts  are  now  being  directed  toward  the  elimination 
of  private  holdings  in  the  various  parks.  But  yet  the  general 
solution  of  the  private  land  situation  in  the  parks  is  critical,  and 
is  dependent  on  public  support. 

In  the  case  of  the  Yosemite,  there  has  already  been  made 
available  from  private  sources  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  assist 
in  the  acquisition  of  7,000  acres  of  the  privately  owned  timber 
lands  in  the  park  and  of  5,000  acres  in  adjacent  areas  for  ad- 
dition to  the  Park  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  title  to  these  holdings.  So,  after  thirty-seven 
years,  the  threat  of  the  axe  which  has  been  suspended  above  the 
Yosemite  is  about  to  be  materially  weakened. 

While  this  is  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  protection,  the 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  addition  to  extensive  private 
holdings  remaining  in  other  National  Parks  and  monuments, 
obstructing  their  protection  and  development,  after  the  acquisi- 
tions above  referred  to  there  will  remain  in  private  ownership 
in  the  Yosemite  2,000  acres  of  timber  land  and  5,000  acres  of 
strategically  located  holdings  which  stand  as  a  menace  to  its  full 
public  utilization.  Successful  completion  of  the  Government's 
undertaking  to  extinguish  these  holdings  will  depend  upon 
continued  public  interest  and  the  contribution  of  private  funds 
to  match  available  Federal  appropriations. 


SCENIC  AND  FOREST  LANDS 
Niagara  Falls— A  National  Asset 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND,  L.H.D. 
Past  President  American  Civic  Association 

Editor's  Note. — Dr.  McFarland,  as  President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  led  the  fight  which 
culminated  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  signed  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1926,  Dr.  McFarland,  at  the  instance  of  Herbert  Hoover,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  named  as  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Special  International  Niagara  Control  Board,  the  report  of  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  convention  below  referred  to.  The  following  account,  prepared  by 
Dr.  McFarland  for  Civic  Annual  readers,  is,  therefore,  both  penetrating  and 
authoritative. 

AT  THE  Cleveland  convention  of  the  American  Civic 
jljL  Association,  in  November,  1905,  attention  was  called  to  the 
way  in  which  proceeding  and  prospective  power  developments 
meant  the  doom  of  Niagara  Falls  as  a  spectacle.  Volney 
Rogers,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  cited  the  provision  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1783  creating  the  Northwest  Territory,  which 
declared  that  the  boundary  waters  and  carrying  places  between 
were  to  be  "forever  free."  There  followed  submissions  to  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  insisting  on  attention  to  the  situation. 

At  that  time,  between  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  "rights"  had  been  granted  to  various 
corporations  for  the  use  of  more  water  than  ever  flowed  over 
the  crest  of  Niagara.    Fortunately,  some  of  these  had  lapsed. 

With  characteristic  energy,  Mr.  Roosevelt  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion and  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  then  Representative  Burton,  of  Ohio  (since  Senator), 
Chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  drafted  a  bill 
proposing  the  authorization  of  certain  diversions  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  American  section  of  the  International  Water- 
ways Commission.  Objection  was  made  to  this  as  recognizing 
many  "paper"  enterprises,  and  the  legislation  was  consequently 
modified  to  include  the  authorization  only  of  the  works  sincerely 
financed  and  proceeding  on  the  American  side. 

The  direct  American  limitation  was  for  15,600  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  the  permission  for  importation  (there  being 
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then  but  a  restricted  market  for  electric  current  in  Canada) 
raised  the  total  authorized  diversion  contemplated  by  the  act 
to  approximately  36,000  cubic  second  feet.  The  President 
was  requested  to  open  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  a 
protective  treaty,  stating  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  the  scenic  integrity  of  Niagara. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  followed  a  very  vigorous 
campaign  conducted  by  the  American  Civic  Association,  during 
which  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  now  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
complained  that  we  had  "caused  even  my  mother  and  my  wife 
to  write  me  insisting  that  Niagara  be  saved!" 

In  due  course  the  "boundary- waters  treaty"  of  1909-10  was 
negotiated,  ratified,  and  promulgated,  setting  a  total  power 
diversion  limitation  of  56,000  cubic  second  feet,  independent  of 
amounts  required  for  "sanitary  or  domestic  uses."  This  treaty, 
unfortunately,  did  not  recognize  scenic  necessities,  but  recited 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  "expedient  to  preserve  the  level  of 
Lake  Erie"  by  restricting  authorized  diversions.  The  American 
Civic  Association  was  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions, and  was  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  that  he  had  "traded  everything  for  Niagara." 

The  Burton  Act  was  for  three  years  only.  It  was  extended 
until  the  treaty  proclaimed  in  1910  went  into  effect.  This 
treaty  yet  officially  governs  the  situation. 

Meanwhile  there  grew  up  in  Ontario  a  vast  enterprise — the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  that  province,  headed  by 
a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability,  the  late  Sir  Adam 
Beck.  Obtaining  from  the  Dominion  Parliament  powers  which 
no  American  state  or  commission  could  ever  secure,  he  net- 
worked all  available  portions  of  the  province  with  an  electric 
distributing  system,  providing  current  to  farms,  homes,  factories, 
and  all  other  uses,  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  This  soon  caused 
the  retention  within  Canada  of  the  power  previously  exported 
to  the  United  States,  and  there  arose  a  demand  for  more  water 
so  that  more  power  could  be  produced. 

Several  official  investigations  and  reports  were  made,  usually 
by  the  Army  Engineers,  culminating  in  the  well-known  Warren 
Report,  which  recommended  that  the  diversion  be  increased  to 
70,000  cubic  second  feet.  No  action  was  taken  on  this  report, 
because,  it  is  believed,  the  American  Civic  Association  kept 
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alive  the  sentiment  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  as  a  great 
spectacle  for  the  whole  world  rather  than  as  a  source  of  electric 
power  for  a  comparatively  few.  It  was  insisted  that  the  great 
cataract  belonged  to  all  the  people  of  both  nations;  that  the 
total  power  revenue  possible  if  it  all  went  into  the  wheel-pits 
was  barely  twenty-five  cents  for  each  of  the  hundred-million 
actual  owners;  and  that  these  real  owners  would  rather  have 
their  share  of  Niagara  in  scenic  glory. 

The  various  power-developing  interests  at  Niagara  gradually 
aggregated  into  two  groups,  one  on  the  Canadian  side  including 
all  of  the  enterprises  there  proceeding,  as  purchased  by  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  while  on  the  American  side 
the  ownership  during  the  World  War  was  transferred  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  An  intimate  relationship  was 
soon  established  between  the  two  companies,  so  that  they  are 
now  operated  in  complete  harmony. 

But  with  works  existing  capable  of  producing  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  565,000  horsepower,  and  on  the  Canadian  side 
875,000  horsepower,  the  demand  continued,  and  yet  continues, 
because  Niagara  is  easily  the  most  dependable  and  relatively 
economical  source  of  power  on  the  continent. 

Criticisms  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  War  Department 
engineers  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  less  efficient 
works,  at  least  in  part,  and  there  was  erected  eventually  on  the 
Canadian  side  the  Queenston  plant,  utilizing  305  feet  out  of  the 
326  feet  of  difference  in  level  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario.  On  the  American  side  the  new  plant  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  utilizes  212  feet.  Some  of  the  older  plants 
operated  most  inefficiently  with  a  head  of  only  130  feet. 

In  1926,  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
asked  me  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Special  International  Niagara  Control  Board,  in  association 
with  a  civilian  representative  from  Canada,  in  enlargement  of 
the  existing  Niagara  Control  Board  which  included  an  engineer 
from  each  country.  Discovering  that  his  disposition  was  pri- 
marily to  save  the  Falls,  I  consented.  The  Special  Board  got 
to  work  promptly,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  new  methods  of  aerial 
survey,  as  well  as  the  consultation  of  all  the  former  surveys 
and  documents,  was  able  eventually  to  make  a  rather  startling 
recommendation,  evidenced,  after  the  submitting  of  the  final 
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report,  in  a  "Convention  and  Proctocol  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  Regarding  the  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Niagara 
River,"  which  was  signed  at  Ottawa,  January  2,  1929,  by  the 
Premier  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  Minister  to  Canada, 
has  since  been  approved  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  is 
now  awaiting  action  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  investigations  of  the  Special  Niagara  Control  Board 
showed  all  the  facts,  including  those  relating  to  the  diversion 
of  water  at  Chicago  for  the  drainage  canal  and  power  production 
enterprises  there  operating,  as  well  as  for  the  Welland  Canal  in 
Canada  and  the  New  York  Barge  Canal.  It  was  discovered  that 
with  an  average  flow  of  191,000  cubic  second  feet  in  the  Niagara 
River,  less  than  4  per  cent  goes  over  the  American  Fall,  the 
impressiveness  of  which  has  been  materially  diminished.  The 
rapids  above  the  American  Fall  and  between  the  Three 
Sister  Islands  have  also  suffered,  while  west  of  Terrapin  Rock, 
beyond  Goat  Island,  and  on  the  Canadian  shore,  two  long  lines 
of  crest  are  almost  entirely  unwatered,  save  at  high  water. 

As  eventually  worked  out  and  embodied  in  the  report  and  in 
the  Convention,  remedial  works  were  devised  which  would, 
through  concealed  weirs,  raise  the  level  of  the  Grass  Island- 
Chippawa  pool  above  Goat  Island  about  one  foot,  and  thus 
increase  by  more  than  one-third  the  amount  of  water  going 
over  the  American  Fall,  restoring  as  well  much  of  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  American  rapids  and  the  cascades  between  the 
Three  Sister  Islands.  It  was  found  also  that  without  any  in- 
terference with  the  deep  green  color  characteristic  of  the 
"notch"  in  the  Horseshoe  Fall  there  could  be  substantial  with- 
drawal from  it  by  diversion  from  the  two  major  currents  on  the 
Canadian  side  culminating  in  this  notch.  This  would  permit 
rewatering  the  bared  flanks  of  the  great  Horseshoe  Fall,  near 
Terrapin  Rock  and  on  the  Canadian  side. 

The  supposed  "suicide"  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  was  found  to 
be  a  myth,  and  the  recession  to  be  diminishing  because  of  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  hard  limestone  lip  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  due  to  the  up-river  dip  of  the  upper  strata.  The  diversion 
of  the  volume  of  water  thus  required  would,  it  was  believed,  also 
diminish  somewhat  the  erosion  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  and  to  that 
extent  the  undercutting  which,  rather  than  erosion,  has  resulted 
in  the  recession  on  the  Canadian  side. 
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To  do  this  work  of  restoration  and  protection  would  cost, 
approximately,  $1,750,000.  A  tentative  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  two  power  companies  controlling  the  situation,  to  do 
the  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Niagara  Control  Board, 
for  the  consideration  of  having  permission  to  divert  not  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  cubic  second  feet  on  each  side  the  river  only  for 
the  winter  non-tourist  months  from  October  1  to  March  31 — 
and  this  for  an  experimental  period  of  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

During  the  progress  of  this  study  opportunities  were  availed 
of,  in  high  and  low  water  stages  at  Niagara,  to  rather  carefully 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  diversions  proposed.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  fair  and  proper  handling  of  the  situation.  Less  than 
one-fourth  as  many  visits  to  Niagara  occur  in  the  six  winter 
months,  during  which  the  demand  for  power  is  much  greater. 

The  Board  in  its  report,  made  effective  when  the  Conven- 
tion above  mentioned  is  finally  ratified,  has  specifically  provided 
that  the  additional  water  thus  authorized  to  be  diverted  should 
be  used  through  the  existing  less  efficient  power  plants,  without 
any  new  construction  whatever.  It  was  also  provided  that  when 
and  if  observation  should  warrant  the  permanent  diversion  of 
any  more  water,  it  should  be  only  on  condition  of  over-all  use, 
so  that  the  fullest  possible  utilization  should  be  obtained  of 
every  foot  of  water  taken  from  the  majesty  of  the  cataract. 
This  means,  as  compared  with  the  present  power  production  at 
Niagara,  and  independent  of  this  extra  winter  production,  well 
on  toward  a  half -million  horsepower  which  will  be  newly  avail- 
able when  works  are  constructed  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  head  between  the  two  Great  Lakes. 

It  will  thus  be  noted  that  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
effort  to  save  Niagara  the  American  Civic  Association  has  been 
interested  and  effective.  If  those  who  believe  it  is  right  to  save 
Niagara  for  its  glory  rather  than  to  use  it  for  its  power  continue 
to  support  the  American  Civic  Association,  its  effectiveness 
will  likewise  continue.  Incidentally,  it  is  in  point  to  mention 
that,  based  upon  the  estimated  annual  two-million  travel  visits 
to  Niagara,  according  to  the  records  kept  by  the  New  York 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  an  average  expenditure  of  but 
$25  each  provides  a  well-distributed  travel  revenue  of  fully 
$50,000,000  annually,  which  is  well  on  toward  double  the  pres- 
ent gross  power  revenue. 
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Why  the  Quetico-Superior  Wilderness? 

By  ERNEST  C.  OBERHOLTZER 
President  and  Secretary  Quetico-Superior  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Oberholtzer  has  presented  a  program  on  which  it  is 
confidently  expected  all  friends  of  conservation  and  all  lovers  of  wilderness  will 
unite  to  ensure  for  posterity  this  great  international  forest  with  its  picturesque 
network  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

WHEN  Roosevelt  proclaimed  Superior  National  Forest  in 
the  spring  of  1909,  the  United  States  was  still  a  Nation  of 
ninety  million  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  yet  questioned  the 
permanency  of  their  superb  natural  endowment  in  woods  and 
waters.  In  twenty  years  we  have  added  to  our  numbers  more 
people  than  were  then  located  in  all  the  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  Illinois  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  And  the 
Nation  continues  to  grow  easily  at  an  average  of  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year! 

Meantime,  changes  in  locomotion,  wealth,  leisure,  and  modes 
of  thought  have  been  little  short  of  revolutionary.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  these  tendencies  are  only  on  the  threshold.?  A 
high-pressure  civilization  has  brought  the  penalties  of  its 
benefits.  It  builds  cities,  while  making  imperative  the  need  of 
escape  from  city  conditions.  It  supplies  us  with  seven-league 
boots,  and  even  with  wings,  but  destroys  the  lands  of  our  heart's 
desire,  which  alone  make  flight  worth  while.  If  ever  there  was 
a  vicious  circle,  here  is  one. 

That  deprivation  is  near  in  that  distinctive  possession,  the 
American  wilderness,  now  takes  no  Roosevelt  to  discern. 
Search  the  United  States  over,  and  where  will  you  find  anything 
but  pathetic  patches  of  a  lost  glory.?  The  day  is  close  at  hand 
when  all  the  remaining  trackless  solitudes  will  have  been  appro- 
priated. These  true  places  of  higher  learning — ^these  shrines  of 
American  spirit — where  they  have  not  vanished  forever,  will  be 
bartered  back  and  forth  like  old  masterpieces  in  the  hands  of 
the  fortunate  few.  Even  now  120  million  people  in  the  United 
States  alone  have  dire  need  of  the  wilderness,  not  all  for  im- 
mediate personal  enjoyment  but  much  more  for  the  vicarious 
inspiration  that  springs  from  its  eternal  song  and  story  and  high 
adventure. 

That  is  the  sole  explanation  of  the  sacrifice  being  made  to 
protect  the  rich  historical  borderland  of  Minnesota  and  Ontario. 
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Here  is  a  little  corner  of  original  America,  lying  in  two  friendly 
countries,  readily  accessible  to  the  great  centers  of  population, 
and  epitomizing  all  that  was  best  in  our  colorful  past.  It  is  the 
remnant  of  our  mid-continent  pine  forest,  threaded  with  lakes 
and  streams  and  peopled  with  all  its  native  creatures.  This 
delectable  lakeland,  the  home  of  moose  and  primitive  Ojibways, 
though  marred  already,  it  is  true,  by  the  hand  of  commerce,  is 
still  in  the  main  dominated  by  the  profusion  of  nature. 

Early  in  1925  the  historical  town  of  Fort  Frances,  near  the 
outlet  of  Rainy  Lake  in  Ontario,  called  an  international  meeting 
to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  wilderness 
character  of  this  border  lakeland  lying  to  the  east.  These  thou- 
sands of  pure  lakes  draining  into  Rainy  Lake  and  thence  through 
Rainy  River  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Hudson  Bay  were 
threatened  by  invasion  on  a  colossal  scale  for  exploitation  of 
their  power  and  timber  resources. 

The  threat,  made  by  the  most  powerful  single  magnate  of 
the  Northwest,  rallied  the  conservationists  of  the  country. 
They  saw  that  the  public  policies  laid  down  in  1909,  when  the 
adjoining  tracts  of  Quetico  Provincial  Park  in  Ontario  and 
Superior  National  Forest  in  Minnesota  were  established,  were 
imperiled.  Ontario  citizens  again  came  to  the  rescue  with 
suggestions  of  closer  international  action.  A  program  was 
formulated  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Minnesota  Conservation 
Council  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  was  adopted  at  a  forestry 
conference  at  Duluth  in  November,  1927.  The  Quetico-Superior 
Council,  named  for  the  two  existing  forest  reserves,  was  set  up 
as  a  temporary  international  agency  for  merging  the  efforts  of 
all  individuals  and  societies  in  achieving  a  treaty  to  provide  for 
uniform  treatment  of  forest,  game,  and  inspirational  values  in 
the  whole  14,500  square  miles  of  Rainy  Lake  watershed. 

No  official  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  either  government. 
In  Canada  everything  will  depend  upon  the  will  of  Ontario. 
In  the  United  States  the  project  has  already  become  well  known 
through  the  enthusiastic  sponsorship  of  practically  every  con- 
servation society  in  the  country.  A  distinguished  Board  of 
Advisers,  representing  every  aspect  of  this  many-sided  and  far- 
reaching  plan,  has  been  built  up  and  is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
our  neighbors  of  Ontario,  where  lies  the  larger  and  fairer  part 
of  the  lakeland. 


Natural  Shore  Line,  Quetico  Lake 


Typical  Shore  Line  on  Quetico  Lake,  Flooded  by  Dams 

Photos  by  E.  C.  Oberholtzer 
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Meantime,  the  pitiless  glare  of  publicity  has  been  turned 
upon  the  private  project  for  damming  the  border  lakes.  The 
so-called  Shipstead-Newton  bill  to  guard  the  natural  features  of 
these  lakes  and  streams  and  their  Minnesota  tributaries  was 
introduced  in  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1928,  led  to  congres- 
sional visits  to  the  lakeland  the  same  summer,  and  was  favorably 
reported  out  of  committee  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  in 
February,  1929.  In  Minnesota,  a  four-year  fight — one  of  the 
bitterest  ever  known  in  the  state — culminated  this  spring  in  a 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Shipstead-Newton  bill,  the  vote  being  59  to  6  in  the  Senate 
and  119  to  5  in  the  House!  The  original  proposal  for  damming 
the  border  lakes  may  be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  repudiated 
both  by  the  public  and  by  its  author. 

That  every  remaining  step  of  the  plan  for  an  international 
forest  will  be  acrimoniously  contested,  no  one  who  knows  the 
situation  doubts.  Even  without  this  obstruction,  endless 
patience  and  negotiation  will  be  required  for  the  many  intricate 
questions  involved.  The  problem  is  fundamentally  one  of 
forestry  but  requiring,  on  account  of  the  rich  assets  in  game,  the 
unequaled  lakes  and  rivers,  and,  above  all,  the  precious  wilder- 
ness character  of  the  region,  forestry  policies  of  the  broadest 
and  most  statesman-like  nature.  A  vital  need  and  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity are  presented.  Only  a  clear  and  determined  vision  on 
the  part  of  all  lovers  of  their  native  land  in  both  countries  can 
insure  recognition  of  the  highest  uses  of  this  unique  interna- 
tional region  and  on  a  scale  adequate  for  future  necessities. 


TJ/'HEN  the  next  generation  is  enjoy- 
ing the  Quetico- Superior  Wilderness, 
perhaps  a  few  thoughtful  and  generous  souls 
will   stop   to   pay  tribute  to  those  valiant 
citizens  who  fought  commercial  exploitation 
back  in  1929. 
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What  Shall  We  Call  Protected  Recreation 
Areas  in  the  National  Forests  ? 

By  L.  F.  KNEIPP,  Assistant  Forester  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor's  Note. — The  outdoor  lovers,  augmented  by  the  indefatigable 
motorists,  have  "discovered"  the  National  Forests.  They  camp,  tramp,  and 
fish  the  streams  of  the  forests.  New  uses,  entirely  compatible  with  the  principal 
purposes  for  which  the  National  Forests  were  set  aside,  are  being  developed. 
Mr.  Kneipp  has  described  the  services  rendered.  Who  has  a  better  name  than 
"Recreation  Area"  or  "Recreation  Division"? 

BEFORE  this  question  can  be  answered,  one  must  classify 
the  areas  protected  for  recreational  purposes  within  the 
National  Forests: 

First,  there  are  the  1,500  or  more  areas  recognized  as  pri- 
marily valuable  for  outdoor  camping,  three-fifths  of  them  now 
equipped  with  simple  sanitary  and  fire-preventive  facilities,  the 
remainder  to  be  so  equipped  as  funds  become  available. 

Second,  are  the  larger  areas  which  afford  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  modern  forms  of  outdoor  or  rural  recreation  and  are 
more  or  less  intensively  utilized  and  developed  for  that  purpose. 
Here  are  found  the  most  extensively  used  of  the  camp-grounds 
mentioned  above,  summer  homes  singly  or  in  groups  or  colonies, 
hotels,  resorts,  sanatoria,  commercial  enterprises  catering  to 
recreationists,  roads,  trails,  etc.  Within  these  areas  the  ob- 
jective is  to  secure  the  most  modern  and  highest  practicable 
types  of  development.  To  that  end  detailed  plans  of  develop- 
ment have  been  or  are  being  made,  which  segregate  and  classify 
the  potential  values  of  the  several  parts  and  establish  principles 
of  management  and  occupancy  through  which  the  highest  use 
will  be  realized  and  conflicting  or  incompatible  industrial 
utilization  properly  subordinated. 

Third,  are  the  areas  within  which  modern  and  intensive 
types  of  transportation  and  development  are  believed  to  be 
unnecessary  and  needlessly  wasteful  of  unique  natural  values 
and  potentialities  of  human  service;  where,  so  far  as  minimum 
requirements  of  protection,  management,  and  utilization  will 
permit,  it  seems  t3  be  most  in  the  public  interest  to  continue 
present  conditions  of  transportation,  subsistence,  habitation, 
and  environment  with  the  least  change  or  modification  practicable 
under  the  circumstances. 
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Though  by  no  means  in  the  recreational  category,  areas 
representative  of  the  virgin  or  cHmax  conditions  in  each  of  the 
forest  types,  which  should  be  permanently  preserved  without 
modification  in  aid  of  science,  research,  and  education,  are  now 
being  selected  and  defined  by  the  Forest  Service.  General  and 
promiscuous  public  use  of  such  areas  would  defeat  their  purpose 
but,  as  time  goes  on,  their  unique  quality  will  give  them  a  high 
inspirational  capacity  which  the  public  is  apt  to  regard  as  an 
actual  or  potential  recreational  value;  consequently  they  merit 
consideration  in  this  discussion. 

For  areas  in  the  first  category,  the  term  "National  Forest 
Camp-ground,"  and  for  areas  in  the  last  category,  the  term 
"Research  Reserves,"  are  fully  descriptive  and  expressive  of 
their  character  and  purpose.  Our  problem  of  nomenclature, 
therefore,  narrows  itself  to  the  most  appropriate  designation  of 
areas  in  the  second  and  third  categories. 

The  highly  developed,  intensively  utilized  area  is  not  a  park, 
a  reservation,  or  a  monument;  it  is  more  than  a  playground;  it 
encompasses  a  wide  range  of  recreational  activities  recognized 
as  of  major  public  importance,  coordinated  with  various  forms 
of  industrial  utilization.  No  term  which  more  clearly  describes 
the  character  of  the  area  or  more  clearly  expresses  the  objective 
of  its  administration  than  the  term  "Recreation  Area"  or 
"Recreation  Division"  has  been  suggested. 

The  third  category  is  the  most  difficult.  The  colloquial 
term,  "Wilderness  Areas,"  most  frequently  used,  is  a  misnomer 
for  areas  prospected,  grazed,  logged,  or  otherwise  occupied  or 
utilized  for  a  half-century,  threaded  with  trails  and  telephone 
lines,  bounded  by  highways,  scrutinized  daily  during  the  fire 
season  by  lookouts  and  now  traversed  frequently  by  airplanes. 
These  considerations  equally  disqualify  the  terms  "virgin"  or 
"primeval"  or  "pristine."  The  term  "natural"  creates  a  false 
distinction. 

The  objective  actually  sought  by  the  nature-lover  and  aimed 
at  by  the  Forest  Service  is  the  maintenance  of  the  primitive 
conditions  characteristic  of  earlier  stages  of  the  Nation's  growth; 
conditions  which  offer  the  same  challenges,  demand  possession 
of  the  same  personal  qualities,  afford  the  same  compensations. 
Although  several  crops  of  timber  have  been  cut  from  the  Maine 
woods,  one  who  today  invades  them  still  must  conform  to  much 
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the  same  standards  that  prevailed  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
They  are  not  primeval  but  they  are  still  primitive.  It  is  their 
primitive  state  that  constitutes  their  chief  charm,  creates  their 
high  recreational  values,  and  this  can  be  preserved  indefinitely 
without  impairment  or  diminution  of  economic  productivity. 
The  condition  actually  practicable  of  indefinite  maintenance 
within  the  large  areas  under  consideration  is  a  "primitive" 
condition,  consequently  the  term  most  completely  descriptive 
and  expressive  of  their  character  is  the  term  "primitive  area," 
which,  therefore,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
distinguish  such  areas. 


TjyHEN  the  'public  lands  of  the  West  were  ''re- 
served" for  National  Forests,  and  even  when 
the  alienated  watersheds  and  mountain  forests  of 
the  East  were  repurchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  great  recreational  possibilities  of  the  public 
forests  were  but  dimly  recognized.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  open,  free  land  of  our 
ancestors  is  no  more.  We  may  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  all  of  our  land  will  be  in  private  ownership 
and  so  inaccessible  to  the  public,  or  in  public  owner- 
ship dedicated  to  specific  uses.  Then  the  advantages 
of  recreation  in  our  National  Forests  will  be  tnore 
generally  appreciated. 


THE  BETTER  HOMES  MOVEMENT: 
—A  SYMPOSIUM 

How  National  Attention  Was  Directed 
to  Better  Homes 

By  JAMES  FORD,  Executive  Director  Better  Homes  in  America, 
and  Professor  of  Social  Ethics,  Harvard  University 

Editor's  Note. — Dr.  Ford  has  outlined  a  program  in  which  accomplish- 
ment plays  a  large  part.  There  will  always  be  room  for  future  improvement, 
but  few  movements  can  show  a  wider  constructive  interest  on  the  part  of 
citizens  in  so  many  communities.  Actual  physical  improvements  in  homes,  of 
course,  must  depend  on  existing  conditions  and  economic  possibilities  in  particu- 
lar places.  But  judged  by  advances  over  existing  conditions,  the  Better  Homes 
contests  have  proved  by  their  past  successes  that  greater  advances  lie  in  the 
future. 

PRIOR  to  1922  the  subject  of  home  improvement  had  already 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  Extension  Service  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultm-e  in  rural  communities  and  of 
the  National  Housing  Association  in  cities.  There  had  been, 
also,  many  experiments  by  industrial  corporations  for  housing 
their  employees,  and  large  scale  enterprises  for  small-house 
construction  by  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  to 
provide  good  housing  for  workers  in  war  industries.  Com- 
mercial *'Own  Your  Home"  exhibits  and  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine publication  of  plans  of  small  houses  had  helped  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  possibility  of  home-ownership  and  home- 
building.  These  efforts  were,  however,  each  of  them  very 
limited  in  the  territory  which  they  covered  or  each  dealt  with 
only  a  few  of  the  phases  of  housing  or  home-life  instead  of 
treating  the  problem  comprehensively. 

The  need  was  apparent  for  a  nation-wide  movement  which 
would  command  the  attention  and  the  service  of  civic  leaders 
of  all  communities,  urban  or  rural,  to  study  their  local  problems 
of  housing  and  home-life  and  devise  programs  for  the  promotion 
of  building  of  new  homes  to  meet  the  shortage  occasioned  by 
the  war  and  the  improvement  of  old  homes  and  their  premises, 
to  encourage  the  more  general  use  of  labor-saving  equipment, 
the  use  of  more  artistic  home-furnishings,  and  the  development 
of  home-life  with  reference  to  high  standards  of  wholesomeness 
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and  achievement.  It  was  through  the  initiative  and  vision  of 
Mrs.  WilHam  Brown  Meloney,  who  was  then  editor  of  The 
DelineatoTy  that  this  movement  got  its  start. 

President  Hoover,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  popular  movement  to 
encourage  home-building  and  home-ownership  and  agreed  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  new  organization,  to  be  known  as 
"Better  Homes  in  America."  Mr.  Coolidge,  who  was  then 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  became  the  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  which  was  made  up  of  certain  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  chiefs  of  several  Government  bureaus,  and  presi- 
dents of  National  civic  organizations  interested  in  one  phase  or 
another  of  home  improvement.  Thus,  the  work  of  Government 
departments  and  of  volunteer  committees,  established  by  Better 
Homes  in  America,  could  be  coordinated  for  greatest  effective- 
ness, and  from  the  Government  point  of  view  the  new  volunteer 
committees  would  serve  as  a  local  medium  through  which  the 
bulletins  and  other  services  of  the  Government  departments 
could  be  made  to  reach  community  leaders,  and  through  them 
all  citizens  in  need  of  advice  or  help  which  the  Government 
could  render. 

During  the  years  1922  and  1923,  the  Better  Homes  in 
America  Campaign  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
William  Brown  Meloney  and  financed  by  The  Delineator.  Five 
hundred  or  more  communities  were  reached  by  the  programs 
during  these  two  years,  and  a  most  earnest  and  unselfish  attempt 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Meloney  and  the  owner  of  The  Delineator ^ 
Mr.  George  W.  Wilder,  to  conduct  a  campaign  strictly  for 
public  benefit. 

By  the  fall  of  1923  it  was  evident,  however,  that  the  cam- 
paign had  reached  such  proportions  as  to  warrant  incorporation 
on  a  National  basis,  independent  of  the  magazine  which  had 
originally  sponsored  it.  A  three-years'  grant  was  made  by  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Foundation,  which  was 
subsequently  extended,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  movement 
was  moved  from  New  York  to  Washington,  in  January,  1924. 
Mr.  Hoover  continued  as  president  of  the  new  organization,  of 
which  Mrs.  Meloney  now  assumed  the  vice-presidency;  Dr. 
John  M.  Gries,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  member  of  the 
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Executive  Board  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  served  as 
treasurer;  and  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Edwin  H.  Brown,  President  of  the  Architects'  Small 
House  Service  Bureau,  George  W.  Wilder,  and  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  then  president  of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
were  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  purposes  of  the  movement  were  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  make  accessible  to  all  citizens  knowledge  of  high  standards 
in  house-building,  home-furnishing,  and  home-life. 

2.  To  encourage  the  building  of  sound,  beautiful,  single-family 
houses;  and  to  encourage  the  reconditioning  and  remodeling  of  old 
houses. 

3.  To  encourage  thrift  for  home-ownership,  and  to  spread  knowl- 
edge of  methods  of  financing  the  purchase  or  building  of  a  home. 

4.  To  encourage  general  study  of  the  housing  problem  and  of 
problems  of  family  life,  and  to  help  each  commimity  to  benefit  from 
its  study. 

5.  To  encourage  the  furnishing  of  homes  economically  and  in  good 
taste. 

6.  To  supply  knowledge  of  the  means  of  eliminating  drudgery  and 
waste  of  eflFort  in  housekeeping,  and  to  spread  information  about 
public  agencies  which  will  assist  housekeepers  in  their  problems. 

7.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in 
home  economics  in  the  public  schools,  and  particularly  the  construction 
of  home  economics  cottages  and  home-management  houses  where 
girls  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges  may,  by  actual  practice,  learn  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  household  operations  and  of  home-making. 

8.  To  encourage  the  building  of  small  houses  by  boys  of  vocational 
schools  or  vocational  classes  of  public  schools,  and  instruction  in  house 
upkeep  and  repair;  so  that  the  boys  of  the  community  may  acquire  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  problems  of  householding  and  home-ownership. 

9.  To  promote  the  improvement  of  house  lots,  yards,  and  neigh- 
borhoods, and  to  encourage  the  making  of  home-gardens  and  home- 
playgrounds. 

10.  To  extend  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  making  home-life  happier, 
through  the  development  of  home-music,  home-play,  home-arts  and 
crafts,  and  the  home-library. 

11.  To  encourage  special  study  and  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
character-building  in  the  home. 

With  the  help  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the 
State  Federations  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  State  Supervisors  of 
Home  Economics,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  civic 
organizations,  leaders  were  picked  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
rural  districts  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  local  Better  Homes 
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committees.  In  the  intervening  years  the  number  of  such 
committees  has  grown  from  760  in  1924  to  5,648  in  1929. 
Each  community  chairman  is  urged  to  place  on  his  or  her  local 
committee  representatives  of  each  of  the  civic  and  educational 
organizations  of  the  community  that  are  interested  in  any 
specific  phase  of  home  improvement,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
secure  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  leading  local  architects, 
builders,  home  economists,  landscape  gardeners,  and  other 
specialists. 

Programs  for  the  study  of  local  housing  conditions  and  for 
lectures  and  discussions  on  home-ownership,  home-building, 
home-financing,  gardening,  and  related  subjects,  are  char- 
acteristic features  of  all  Better  Homes  campaigns.  Ordinarily, 
the  local  movement  heads  up  in  National  Better  Homes  Week, 
which  of  late  years,  has  been  the  last  week  of  April.  Many 
hundreds  of  the  committees,  however,  conduct  year-round 
programs. 

Home-improvement  contests  are  conducted  by  the  majority 
of  Better  Homes  Committees,  but  take  many  forms  as  they 
may  cover  improvements  of  all  aspects  of  the  home  or  may 
consist  of  a  group  of  special  competitions  for  kitchen  improve- 
ment, living-room  improvement,  home-gardens,  home  land- 
scaping, boy*s  room  and  girl's  room  contests,  and  so  on.  Archi- 
tectural drawing  contests  for  best  plans  of  small  homes  have 
been  conducted  in  many  states;  and,  beginning  with  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  1928,  general  contests  for  the  best  examples 
of  good  architecture  in  houses  already  built,  new  or  old,  have 
been  conducted  on  a  state-wide  basis,  with  the  help  of  local 
representatives  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

In  many  hundreds  of  cities  and  counties  each  year  the 
central  feature  of  Better  Homes  Week  is  the  demonstration  of 
one  or  more  houses  of  good  design  and  construction  completely 
furnished  on  a  predetermined  budget  proportioned  to  the  cost 
of  the  house,  and  with  grounds  carefully  planted  and  landscaped. 
Many  of  these  demonstration  houses  are  designed  by  the  local 
committee  with  the  help  of  local  architects,  or  make  use  of 
plans  issued  by  the  Architects*  Small  House  Service  Bureau 
(a  non-profit  organization  established  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  to  provide  plans  of  well-designed  houses  of  from 
three  to  six  rooms  at  minimum  cost).  Other  committees  borrow 
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for  demonstration  the  best  available  small  house  built  by  local 
contractors  or  owners.  In  rural  communities  where  there  is  little 
need  for  new  building,  the  demonstrations  are  usually  of  old 
houses  which  have  been  remodeled  or  reconditioned  to  illustrate 
that  appropriate  improvements  in  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  beauty  of  homes  can  be  made  at  relatively  slight  cost.  Not 
infrequently  the  remodeling  of  such  homes  becomes  a  com- 
munity project — members  of  the  committee,  school  boys  and 
girls,  and  interested  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  take  part 
in  the  actual  work  of  painting,  papering,  carpentry,  and 
decoration. 

Among  the  notable  Better  Homes  Campaigns  of  recent 
years,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  has  been  outstanding  for  its 
demonstrations  of  scores  of  new  houses  built  largely  from  plans 
drawn  in  small-house  architecture  competitions,  and  con- 
structed at  a  cost  averaging  about  $5,000,  though  ranging  from 
$1,500,  for  a  three-room  house,  to  $10,000  and  more  for  houses 
of  seven  or  eight  rooms.  These  programs  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Pearl  Chase,  Director  of  the  Community  Arts 
Association  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  have  been  supplemented  by 
garden  contests,  border-planting  contests,  and  a  variety  of  other 
contests,  and  frequent  public  tours  of  prize-winning  homes  and 
gardens. 

In  Greenville,  S.  C,  the  Better  Homes  demonstrations,  year 
after  year,  have  been  conducted  through  a  local  committee 
backed  by  the  Woman's  Bureau  of  the  Greenville  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  New  homes  and  reconditioned  homes  for  persons 
of  moderate  means  have  been  supplemented  by  demonstrations 
of  the  best  available  types  of  homes  for  industrial  operatives 
and  for  negroes. 

At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  demonstrations  are  annually  spon- 
sored by  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and,  like  those 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  have  included  homes  for  negroes  as  well  as 
for  whites,  and  homes  for  families  with  incomes  of  various  sizes. 

The  home  economics  departments  of  public  schools  and 
colleges  have  frequently  taken  over  the  direction  of  local 
Better  Homes  campaigns  with  the  cooperation  of  citizens' 
organizations.  In  scores  of  instances,  new  houses  have  been 
built  as  the  central  feature  of  the  demonstration  which  would 
serve  after  Better  Homes  week  as  permanent  home-manage- 
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ment  houses  for  the  use  of  students  of  home  economics.  The 
selection  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  furnishings,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  students  under 
the  direction  of  their  teachers.  Notable  examples  of  this  type 
of  demonstration  have  occurred  for  instance  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  Ames,  Iowa.  There  have  been 
several  instances,  also,  of  the  actual  designing  and  building  of 
houses  for  demonstration  by  boys  enrolled  in  carpentry  or  other 
vocational  classes  in  public  schools,  as  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  St. 
Helena  Island,  S.  C,  Brownsville,  Texas,  Stockton,  Calif.,  and 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Negro  committees  have  been  organized  in  all  of  the  southern 
states.  In  rural  communities  their  programs  consist  largely  in 
whitewashing  or  painting  of  homes,  repair  of  fences,  steps,  and 
porches,  and  similar  much-needed  improvements,  but  at 
Hampton,  Tuskegee,  and  other  schools  and  colleges  for  negroes, 
more  elaborate  programs  have  been  devised.  The  Penn  School, 
on  St.  Helena  Island,  has  been  outstanding  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  programs  conducted  by  a  committee  of  negro 
teachers  and  graduates  of  the  school.  Home  economics  cottages 
have  been  built  and  furnished  by  the  students.  Furniture  and 
furnishings  have  been  made  for  the  demonstration  houses,  and 
contests  conducted  which  are  said  to  have  led  to  improvements 
in  every  home  on  the  Island.  The  activities  of  this  committee 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  year  and  it  is  reported  that  prac- 
tically everything  that  is  done  is  called  a  Better  Homes  project 
"since  the  words  Better  Homes  work  magic  on  the  Island." 

Rural  programs  generally  comprise  contests  followed  by 
tours  to  prize- winning  homes  to  witness  and  discuss  the  practical 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  each.  In  Pulaski  County, 
Arkansas,  for  example,  year  after  year  a  large  number  of  new  or 
remodeled  houses  are  demonstrated,  furnished,  or  redecorated 
by  members  of  the  committee,  and  in  some  instances  completely 
reconditioned  by  local  citizens  as  a  community  project.  In  one 
case  an  old  house,  which  for  many  years  served  as  a  storage 
barn,  was  completely  made  over  by  the  citizens  of  Mabelvale 
at  a  total  cost  in  money  of  only  $75.  The  convenient,  artistic 
little  home  that  resulted  was  still  valued  at  considerably  less 
than  $1,000  and  thus  proved  that  good  housing  could  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  farm  laborer's  family.    Several 
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southern  rural  committees  have  demonstrated  improvements  in 
tenant  cottages,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  remodeled 
log-cabins  have  been  demonstrated;  in  southern  California 
homes  of  adobe  and  homes  for  Mexican  laborers;  in  mining 
communities  and  industrial  villages  the  reconditioning  of  homes 
of  manual  laborers. 

The  central  office  at  Washington  has  issued  a  number  of 
publications  and  educational  news  releases  on  house-plans, 
home-ownership,  home-furnishing,  on  school  cottages  for  train- 
ing in  home-making,  boy-built  houses,  and  memorandums  on 
lawns,  beautification  of  grounds,  home-sanitation,  and  many 
other  subjects.  Extensive  bibliographies  have  been  prepared  on 
those  subjects  on  which  inquiry  is  most  frequently  received, 
such  as  home  improvement,  remodeling,  care  and  repair  of 
homes,  home-gardening,  home-music,  home-play,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  tens  of  thousands  of  requests  for  information 
are  handled. 

During  the  past  year  State  Committees  have  been  organized 
in  all  of  the  States  and  Territorial  Committees  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  There  are  several  local  committees  also  in  Porto 
Rico  and  Alaska  which  devise  programs  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  own  districts.  A  striking  feature  of  the  Hawaii 
campaign  was  the  building  of  a  two-room  model  cabin  which  was 
mounted  on  wheels  and  taken  all  over  the  Islands  and  demon- 
strated to  the  native  population. 

Better  Homes  in  America  through  its  National  office  and 
state  and  local  committees  is  able  to  reach  citizens  in  virtually 
any  community  and  let  them  know  of  the  available  sources  of 
help  both  from  Government  departments  and  from  private 
organizations.  Through  the  local  committees  practical  means 
of  improving  architecture,  construction,  landscaping,  furnish- 
ing, equipment,  or  any  other  details  of  the  home  are  demon- 
strated and  the  services  of  local  specialists  are  rendered  avail- 
able both  for  arousing  interest  in  specific  improvements  and 
for  indicating  the  ways  in  which  such  improvements  can  be 
made.  Not  only  the  individual  home  but  the  community  as 
well  may  be  progressively  transformed  through  such  aid  which 
discovers  and  utilizes  latent  abilities,  trains  new  and  effective 
leadership,  imparts  a  new  sense  of  values,  and  year  by  year 
raises  standards  of  the  home  and  of  community  civic  life. 
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Home  Information  Centers 

By  HELEN  STORROW,  Chairman   Massachusetts  Better  Homes  Committe*, 

Boston,  Mass. 

DURING  the  war,  five  little  portable  houses,  forming  a 
crescent,  were  erected  on  Boston  Common.  One  of  these 
little  cottages  flew  the  Food  Administration  flag  and  was 
labeled  "Food  Facts." 

Run  by  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Boston,  this  little  house 
became  the  center  for  many  kinds  of  information.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women  came  daily,  at  first  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on,  and  then  to  ask  for  help  in  solving  household  problems,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  how  to  make  bread  without  white  flour, 
what  materials  to  buy  for  clothing,  how  to  make  both  ends 
meet  with  a  limited  income  under  war  conditions,  what  vege- 
tables to  plant  for  the  family  fare,  to  how  to  use  soft  coal 
without  making  too  much  smoke. 

With  the  help  of  experts,  the  modest  promoters  of  this  first 
Home  Information  Center,  soon  became  adept  in  answering  the 
many  daily  appeals,  and  it  was  only  several  years  after  the 
war,  when  our  appropriation  was  used  up,  that  the  little  office 
was  abandoned,  the  Clothing  Bureau  being  taken  over  by  one 
of  the  great  department  stores. 

The  need  of  such  an  Information  Center  remained,  for  while 
there  were  experts  in  the  many  subjects  in  which  a  good  house- 
wife must  be  proficient,  there  was  no  central  clearing-house  to 
which  the  puzzled  home-maker  could  come  with  her  problems. 

When,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Home  Department  of  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  opportunity  came  to  establish 
such  a  clearing-house  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  experience  of 
the  work  on  the  Common  was  remembered,  and  a  little  room 
in  a  downtown  building  was  opened  as  The  Home  Information 
Center  of  the  Eastern  States  League. 

A  new  venture  of  this  kind  grows  slowly.  The  need  is  there, 
but  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  help  offered  may  not 
know  they  need  it,  or  how  to  express  their  need.  Little  by 
little,  however,  the  knowledge  has  spread  that  here  one  can 
learn  how  to  make  prettier  clothes  for  the  children  in  less  time, 
what  food  is  best  for  the  family  as  well  as  how  to  prepare  it, 
how  to  renew  and  repair  furniture,  curtains,  rugs,  get  good  advice 
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in  buying  new  furniture,  how  to  brighten  up  a  dull  living-room, 
and,  above  all,  how  to  apportion  a  small  income  so  it  would 
provide  all  essentials. 

Women  with  large  incomes,  as  well  as  those  who  count 
every  penny,  use  this  Center,  the  oldest  established  Home  In- 
formation Center  in  Massachusetts. 

Only  a  year  or  two  younger  is  the  Center  in  Holyoke  which 
proves  invaluable  to  the  mill  operatives  who  have  had  such  a 
hard  time  these  last  few  years.  The  city  helps  in  its  support, 
so  no  membership  fee  is  charged,  and,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Beebe  Foundation,  a  large  building  gives  ample  space  for 
the  many  activities.  One  room  is  devoted  to  children,  from 
young  infants  to  five-year-olds,  whose  mothers  park  them  here 
with  a  trained  attendant  while  attending  courses  in  another 
part  of  the  building. 

Cambridge  and  Boston  have  Centers  established  more 
recently,  that  is,  within  two  years.  Other  New  England  States 
have  asked  and  received  help  from  those  who  started  the  Centers 
in  Massachusetts,  and  letters  now  come  from  all  over  the 
country  inquiring  how  to  start  such  Centers. 

No  two  Centers  are  alike;  they  develop  according  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  their  communities  and  the  genius  of 
the  director.  The  Springfield  Center  is  the  headquarters  for 
Red  Cross  classes  in  home  nursing,  first  aid,  and  child  care,  as 
well  as  all  household  subjects,  and  such  crafts  as  weaving  and 
basket-making.  It  is  also  the  only  Center  to  date  that  has  held 
a  course  at  8  a.m.  for  night  telephone  operators,  who  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  come  there  before  going  home  for  their  rest;  and 
also  it  is  the  only  Center  that  has  answered  an  S.  O.  S.  for  a 
recipe  for  canning  venison  so  no  part  of  the  sportsman's  prize 
should  be  wasted! 

Holyoke,  besides  providing  the  nursery  for  young  children, 
lodges  many  young  women  in  pleasant  rooms  and  has  a  lovely 
roof -garden.  Boston  has  the  use  of  an  old  remodeled  farmhouse 
in  Waltham,  where  prospective  housekeepers  may  go  for  a 
short,  intensive  course  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  their 
future  "job."  Two  weeks  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  time 
to  give  to  such  preparation,  but  it  is  more  than  most  young 
women  can  be  persuaded  to  give!  Think  of  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
devoting  just  two  weeks  to  preparation  for  practice,  or  a 
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business  man  starting  a  new  business  with  only  two  weeks* 
training  in  business,  and  yet  young  women  who  have  worked  in 
oflfiees,  or  spent  their  time  playing  golf  and  riding,  are  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  work  of  housekeeping,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
housework,  knowing  neither  how  to  do  it  themselves  nor  how 
to  direct  others,  nor  how  to  create  a  home-like  atmosphere,  nor 
how  to  care  for  the  children  when  they  come.  Knowledge  of 
this  kind  is  supposed  to  come  by  instinct  when  the  need  arises. 
Does  it? 

The  work  of  Home  Information  Centers  fills  a  pressing  need 
because  of  this  ignorance,  and  there  will  always  be  need  of  such 
clearing-houses  for  exchange  of  information.  At  present  the 
work  is  necessarily  incomplete.  It  should  grow  to  a  vast  college 
where  in  four  years  young  women  could  learn  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  how  to  make  a  happy  home  for  their  husbands  and 
children,  so  that  there  might  be  fewer  unsatisfactory  homes. 

There  should  be  a  Home  Information  Center  in  every  town 
in  the  country! 


Housing  and  the  Householder 

By  HELEN  ATWATER,  Editor  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AS  a  primal  necessity  of  life,  shelter  is  unquestioningly  ranked 
-iJLwith  food  and  clothing,  and  it  occupies  a  similarly  import- 
ant place  in  the  family  budget;  yet  our  knowledge  of  what  makes 
good  housing  and  our  means  and  methods  of  passing  this  knowl- 
edge on  to  ordinary  householders  are  nothing  like  so  well 
developed  as  in  regard  to  what  makes  a  good  diet  or  how  to 
select  and  care  for  our  garments.  In  nutrition,  we  have  at  least 
a  general  and  fairly  well-arranged  knowledge  of  the  functions 
which  food  serves  in  the  body,  how  our  principal  foodstuffs 
meet  these  needs,  and  how  they  may  be  combined  to  furnish 
an  adequate,  economical,  attractive  diet;  and  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  seen  an  enormous  spread  of  this 
information  and  the  development  of  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
devices  for  "putting  it  across."  One  wonders  when  there  will 
be  an  equally  clear  conception  of  the  specific  functions  of  hous- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  individual  and  of  family  and  social 
relationships,  of  the  ways  in  which  such  developments  are  best 
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served  by  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  housing,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  people  can  be  helped  to  get  the  best  returns 
in  personal  and  family  welfare  from  the  money  they  pay  for 
the  places  they  live  in. 

What  may  be  called  the  civic  aspects  of  housing  are  among 
those  of  which  we  know  the  most  and  for  which  we  have  fairly 
well  developed  channels  of  information.  Thanks  largely  to  such 
agencies  as  the  American  Civic  Association,  there  is  a  fairly 
widespread  appreciation  of  the  general  ways  in  which  the 
machinery  of  local  government  may  make  or  mar  housing  con- 
ditions in  a  community.  As  regards  the  question  of  how  the 
individual  family  shall  finance  its  housing,  there  are  still  many 
pitfalls  on  the  road  to  the  best  answer,  but  the  popular  bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  serve  as  reliable 
guide  books  drawn  up  with  technical  knowledge  of  the  terrain. 
How  to  judge  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  a  neighbor- 
hood is  considered  in  nearly  every  book  or  bulletin  on  family 
life  and  housing;  the  majority  of  these  discussions,  however,  are 
rather  academic  and  though  a  few  concrete  facts  based  on  studies 
of  actual  conditions  can  perhaps  be  brought  into  the  picture, 
more  such  information  is  greatly  needed.  As  regards  house- 
site,  common-sense  statements  about  the  importance  of  sun- 
shine, sewerage,  and  other  obvious  factors  are  easily  found;  if 
there  are  further  ones  to  be  considered,  only  the  technicians 
know  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  house  itself,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
scrappiness  and  superficiality  of  the  ordinary  householder's 
knowledge  of  what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it.  Many  men  who 
would  never  dream  of  building  or  renting  a  store  or  factory  with- 
out giving  detailed  attention  to  its  adaptation  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  business  will  invest  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  personal  means  in  houses  which  they  judge  mainly  by 
their  value  as  real  estate,  plus  a  little  attention  to  appearances 
and  the  supply  of  so-called  modern  improvements.  Even  the 
woman  for  whom,  as  homemaker,  the  house  plays  somewhat 
the  role  of  the  business  man's  store  or  factory,  rarely  has  clear-cut 
ideas  as  to  the  plan,  construction,  finish,  and  equipment  that 
will  give  best  returns  in  health,  comfort,  ease  and  economy  of 
operation,  and  general  satisfaction  to  her  particular  family. 
And  what  is  more,  there  is  usually  no  one  to  whom  she  can  refer 
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for  full,  reliable  information.  Architects  give  more  attention 
than  formerly  to  convenience  both  of  the  family  and  of  the 
houseworkers,  and  this  element  is  by  no  means  neglected  in 
plans  of  low-cost  houses  such  as  those  put  out  by  the  Architects* 
Small  House  Bureau  and  by  state  colleges  of  agriculture.  For 
the  best  results,  however,  architects  and  intelligent,  experienced 
housekeepers  will  have  to  get  together  more  generally  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  on  special  phases  of  this  question  of  conveni- 
ence, and  they  may  find  that  careful  studies  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  different  arrangements  are  needed  before  certain 
questions  can  be  settled.  Engineers  and  builders  are  accumulat- 
ing a  mass  of  information  regarding  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  different  materials  and  methods  of  construction,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Federal  and 
State  agricultural  engineering  services  have  done  good  service 
popularizing  some  of  this,  but  much  of  it  is  still  inaccessible  for 
easy  use  by  the  ordinary  person.  In  the  matter  of  finishes  we 
are,  perhaps,  better  off,  though  the  whole  subject  has  not  been 
brought  together  so  carefully  as  for  example,  the  part  relating 
to  floors  and  floor-coverings  was  some  years  ago  in  a  popular 
bulletin  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  doing  work  with  certain  types  of  per- 
manent equipment  in  the  closely  related  field  of  the  efficient 
performance  of  routine  household  tasks;  and  carefully  planned 
studies  of  such  topics  may  now  be  conducted  in  agricultural 
experiment  stations  under  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Purnell  Act.  The  effects  of  this  are  gradually  showing  in  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  State  and  Federal  bulletins  on 
such  topics,  though  the  progress  hardly  keeps  up  with  popular 
demand. 

This  informal  resume  is  not  intended  so  much  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  what  the  householder  may  and  may  not 
know  about  his  individual  housing  problem,  as  to  show  how  wide 
the  problem  is,  into  how  many  different  fields  it  reaches,  and 
how  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  all  the  salient  facts 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  who  is  to  live  and  bring  up 
a  family  in  the  home  of  which  the  house  is  the  shell.  So  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  only  one  or  two  writers  or 
teachers  havQ  ^-ttempted  this,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  book 
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which  technicians  and  homemakers  will  agree  in  recommend- 
ing. Considering  the  intricacy  of  the  problem,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  but  the  success  in  popularizing  the  no  less  intricate 
and  technical  theories  of  human  nutrition  makes  one  hopeful 
that  it  may  be  done  when  the  public  realizes  that  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  housing  is  as  useful  to  health  and  happi- 
ness as  a  knowledge  of  food-values. 

In  the  meantime,  various  agencies  are  emphasizing  either 
some  special  features  of  housing  or  the  general  relation  between 
it  and  welfare.  Two  important  ones  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  Yearbook:  Better  Homes  in  America,  with  its  excellent 
bulletins  and  its  influential  campaigns  to  demonstrate  what 
good  housing  is,  and  American  Home  Makers,  Inc.,  with  its 
well-staffed,  reliable  Home  Information  Centers.  The  home 
economics  departments  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges  pass 
on  much  of  the  available  information  and  would  undoubtedly 
use  more  if  they  had  it.  The  home  economics  work  of  the 
agricultural  extension  service  is  another  potent  influence  for 
better  houses;  its  projects  deal  with  special  features,  such  as 
beautification  of  the  home,  more  eflBcient  kitchens,  better 
sanitation;  nevertheless,  they  tend  to  focus  attention  on  the 
broader  question  of  the  relation  between  the  house  and  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  family.  Another  influence  is  the 
advertising,  direct  and  indirect,  of  housing  materials  and 
equipment;  though  the  information  thus  given  may  not  be 
disinterested,  much  of  it  is  reliable,  and  it  undoubtedly  colors 
popular  opinion  and  increases  general  interest  in  certain  aspects 
of  housing. 

With  all  these  and  many  other  influences  at  work,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  various  specialists  concerned  will 
soon  be  brought  to  combine  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
to  give  us  a  clearer  picture  of  housing  in  its  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual householder,  and  to  his  and  his  family's  development 
as  healthy,  happy,  and  useful  citizens.? 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  houses  will  be  built  to 
simplify  rather  than  to  complicate  living. 
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Let  Us  Not  Forget  the  Slums 

WHAT  THE  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION  HAS  DONE 

By  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Editor's  Note. — Progressive  programs  to  improve  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  new  homes  command  wide  interest.  The  elimination  of  existing 
slums  through  remodeling  of  houses  and  cleaning  up  premises  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  trained  inspector  may  be  less  picturesque  but  it  is  an  indispensable 
community  service.  Dr.  Calkins  tells  in  a  few  words  how  a  group  of  earnest 
citizens  exerted  their  influence  to  secure  and  support  the  trained  inspector. 

THE  Cambridge  Housing  Association  was  formed  eight 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Board  of  Health  in  the  effort  to  secure  improved  housing 
conditions  in  Cambridge.  A  survey  carefully  undertaken  and 
carried  out  showed  deplorable  conditions  in  many  sections  of 
East  Cambridge  where  the  industrial  population  of  this  city 
largely  lives.  This  population  is  chiefly  foreign.  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Cambridge  in  every  ward  are  either 
foreign-born  or  the  children  of  foreign-born.  In  East  Cambridge 
there  is  a  large  number  of  Portuguese,  Greeks,  Lithuanians, 
Armenians,  Italians,  and  representatives  from  the  other  nations 
of  southeastern  Europe. 

After  this  survey  was  completed,  negotiations  were  begun 
with  the  Mayor,  Ciiy  Council,  and  Board  of  Health.  The 
object  was  to  secure  a  housing  inspector  who  should  give  his 
whole  time  to  this  work  and  make  regular  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Health  of  conditions  as  he  found  them.  The  City  Council 
finally  passed  a  measure  to  finance  such  an  inspector,  and  the 
Board  of  Health  found  a  truly  admirable  person  who  had  had 
experience  as  a  plumber  and  some  experience  as  sanitary  in- 
spector. He  has  continued  his  work  during  these  eight  years, 
and  he  has  had  the  support  of  the  Mayor,  of  the  City  Building 
Inspector,  and  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  Housing  Association  continued  to  hold  meetings  and  to 
urge  that  certain  districts  which  to  their  knowledge  were 
notoriously  defective  be  dealt  with,  and  improper  conditions 
were  taken  up  and  remedied  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Members 
of  the  Association  from  time  to  time  attended  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  its  permission  the  chairman  of  our 
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Commission  was  permitted  to  make  stated  surveys  of  Cam- 
bridge in  company  with  the  Housing  Inspector. 

By  these  means  conditions  have  been  steadily  remedied  until 
today  there  is  hardly  a  sore  spot  left  in  the  city.  Dilapidated 
buildings  have  been  condemned  and  torn  down;  others  have 
been  declared  unfit  for  habitation  and  await  repairs  by  their 
owners  before  they  can  be  occupied,  innumerable  houses  have 
been  remodeled  and  fitted  with  sanitary  arrangements  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  of  the  Housing  Inspector,  and  unsightly 
back  yards  and  lots  have  been  cleaned  up  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  Board  of  Health. 

Of  late,  the  Commission  has  not  been  holding  regular  meet- 
ings, and,  in  a  sense,  its  work  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
accomplished.  In  our  judgment  what  we  have  done  for  Cam- 
bridge can  be  done  by  organization  and  persistent  action  in 
any  American  community. 


jrr/'HEN  we  cease  to  accept  "existing  conditions*^  as  a 

part  of  the  fixed  physical  environment  bequeathed  to 

us  by  our  forebears,  we  shall  realize  that  slum-clearance 

is  no  more  revolutionary  than  the  replacement  of  obsolete 

commercial  buildings  by  modern  structures.    Practically 

all  buildings  must  be  replaced  some  time.   Their  legitimate 

length  of  life  is  dependent  upon  the  durability  of  the 

materials,  the  precision  of  the  construction,  the  excellence 

of  the  design,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  arrangement  to 

fit  changing  demands.    Slums  are  composed  of  buildings 

which  in  their  existing  condition  have  long  since 

outlived  their  usefidness. 


THE  RELATION  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 

TO  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

nnUE  American  Civic  Association  has  no  esoteric 
-*■  sources  of  information  to  ensure  arriving  at  right 
conclusions.  Its  officers  and  staj^,  however^  attend 
school  every  day  to  learn  all  that  they  can  concerning 
current  civic  issues.  The  location  of  the  headquarters 
office  in  Washington  makes  it  possible  to  profit  by  the 
presence  of  the  great  Federal  Executive  Departments  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  assembling  reliable  and 
accurate  information. 

The  publications  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
are  directed  toward  the  end  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  members  and  subscribers  the  results  of  the  studies 
carried  on  by  the  officers,  Executive  Board  and  staff. 


1929  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  IN 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

National  Parks  and  Forests 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

National  Planning 

Warren  H.  Manning,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Federal  City 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FEDERAL  CITY 


Federal  City  Planning  Chronology 

1787.  Provision  in  Constitution  of  United  States,  as  submitted  by 
Charles  Pinckney,  incorporated  in  Constitution  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  *'To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may  by  session  by  particular  states  and  the 
acceptance  by  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States." 

1790.  Congress  provides  that  the  permanent  seat  of  government  be 

located  on  the  River  Potomac  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Eastern  Branch  and  the  Connogocheague. 

1791.  President  Washington  sends  message  to  Congress  defining  loca- 

tion of  the  seat  of  Government  on  the  Potomac.    Andrew 
EUicott  and  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  receive  letters  of  in- 
struction   from    Thomas    Jefferson,    Secretary    of    State. 
L'Enfant  Plan. 
1800.  Removal  of  Federal  Government  to  permanent  site  on  the 

Potomac. 
1864.  Alexander  R.  Shepherd  sets  forth  to  free  the  Federal  City  from 
its  trammels  and  remove  the  stigma  in  current  report  that 
the  Capital  was  a  city  of  mud  and  dirt. 
1901.  McMillan  Report,  containing  Plan  of  Burnham,  McKim,  Saint 
Gaudens  and  Olmsted,  and  consequent  removal  of  railroads 
from  The  Mall,  with  new  site  for  Union  Station. 
1910.  Creation  of  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
1924.  Creation  of  National  Capital  Park  Commission. 
1926.  Creation  of  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
composed  of: 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 
Chief  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Director  National  Park  Service. 
Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks. 
Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  District 

of  Columbia. 
Four  civilian  Members  experienced  in  city  planning : 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  President  American  Civic  Association. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Member  of  Executive  Board  and 

Charter  Member  American  Civic  Association. 
J.    C.    Nichols,    Vice-President    and    Member    Executive 

Board  American  Civic  Association. 
Milton  B.  Medary,  President  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, and  Member  of  American  Civic  Association. 
1929-30.  Presentation   of  Principal   Features   of   Regional   Plan   of 
Federal  City  and  its  Environs. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Federal  City  Plan 

By  H.  G.  DWIGHT,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Dwight,  who  has  written  on  European  capitals,  has 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  Federal  City  and  here  presents  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  account  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan. 

ALTHOUGH  the  existing  plan  of  Washington  differs  in 
-r\ detail  from  the  one  originally  accepted,  it  is  in  character 
and  in  its  principal  features  the  one  drawn  in  1791  by  Major 
Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant.  He  was  a  Parisian  architect  and 
engineer,  son  of  a  court  painter,  of  whom  it  is  not  always 
remembered  that  he  enlisted  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
cause  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  arrived  in  this  country 
before  La  Fayette  in  1777,  saw  active  service  as  infantryman, 
artilleryman,  and  engineer,  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
disastrous  assault  on  Savannah  in  1779,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  when  they  captured  Charleston  in  the  spring  of 
1780.  Held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  nearly  two  years,  he  rejoined 
his  corps  early  in  1782  and  remained  with  it  until  the  final 
signature  of  peace. 

After  the  war,  L'Enfant  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
soon  made  a  reputation  as  an  architect.  His  gift  for  drawing 
had  brought  him  to  General  Washington's  notice  long  before, 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  in  1789  he  designed  and  built  the  new 
Federal  Hall,  in  the  portico  of  which  President  Washington 
was  inaugurated.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  when  the 
President  took  steps,  under  the  Residence  Act  of  1790,  to 
create  a  "Permanent  Seat"  for  Congress,  he  should  have  invited 
L'Enfant  to  join  the  technical  staff.  The  less  so  as  he  had  re- 
ceived from  L'Enfant,  under  date  of  September  11,  1789,  a 
letter  of  which  one  passage  revealed  the  writer's  caliber: 
"Altho'  the  means  now  within  the  power  of  the  country  are  not 
such  as  to  pursue  the  design  to  any  great  extant  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  plan  should  be  Drawn  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
leave  room  for  that  aggrandisement  &  embellishment  which  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  will  permit  it  to  pursue  at 
any  period  however  remote." 

L'Enfant  arrived  in  Georgetown  early  in  March,  1791.  Ap- 
parently he  had  received  no  instructions  to  draw  a  plan  for  the 
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Federal  City.  At  any  rate,  nothing  had  been  said  to  him  of 
projects  under  consideration  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  accordingly  looked  at  the  ground  with  his  own  eyes; 
and  when  the  President  arrived  from  Philadelphia  at  the  end 
of  March,  on  the  tour  of  the  southern  States  which  he  made  in 
the  spring  of  that  year,  L'Enfant  put  certain  ideas  so  definitely 
before  him  that  the  President  authorized  the  French  engineer 
to  elaborate  them  in  the  form  of  a  drawing,  to  be  inspected 
upon  his  own  return  from  the  South.  This  was  done,  and  the 
President  at  once  approved  the  plan  in  principle,  announcing 
the  sites  of  the  two  principal  buildings  and  showing  the  drawing 
to  the  owners  of  the  ground  on  June  29.  The  President  made  no 
suggestions  respecting  the  plan,  other  than  to  direct  that  the 
site  of  the  White  House  be  shifted  a  trifle  to  the  west,  "for  the 
advantage  of  higher  ground,"  that  certain  unspecified  diagonals 
be  curtailed  or  eliminated,  and  that  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  plan  be  cut  in  order  to  leave  outside  of  it  a  spring  belonging 
to  a  prominent  land-owner.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  original  conception  was  L*Enfant's  alone,  and  that  he  had 
fixed  it  on  paper  within  four  months  of  his  arrival  in  Georgetown. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  part  of  it  was  in  his  mind  within  a  week 
of  his  arrival. 

The  genesis  of  the  plan  is  easy  to  trace  from  L'Enfant's 
writings  on  the  subject,  several  of  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  preserved.  The  feature  of  the  landscape  which  first 
caught  his  attention  was  the  eminence  known  to  us  as  Capitol 
Hill,  then  higher  and  more  precipitous  than  it  is  now.  That 
naturally  called  for  his  largest  building.  The  site  for  his  second 
largest  building  was  suggested  by  another  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, namely,  the  straight  course  of  the  Potomac  River  below 
Washington,  running  due  south  for  some  twelve  miles.  L*Enfant 
doubtless  intended  to  set  the  White  House  at  the  center  of  that 
magnificent  perspective.  The  idea  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
was  also  suggested  by  a  winding  country  road  which  ran  from 
Georgetown  to  a  ferry  on  the  Eastern  Branch.  How  soon  the 
idea  of  other  diagonals  came  to  him,  opening  direct  arteries  of 
communication  from  one  important  point  to  another  or  to  the 
existing  land  and  waterways  on  the  periphery  of  the  area,  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  his  system  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  streets  was  entirely  subordinate  to  his  system  of 
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focal  points  and  connecting  diagonals.  We  likewise  know  where 
he  had  seen  such  a  system  in  operation. 

There  are  striking  similarities  between  the  plan  of  Wash- 
ington and  that  part  of  the  plan  of  Paris  which  centers  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Paris  L'Enfant  knew  little  resembled  the  Paris  we  know.  The 
noble  vista  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Arc  du  Triomphe  had  still 
to  be  disengaged  from  walls  and  trees,  while  the  Madeleine,  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  the  greater  part  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  Arc  du  Triomphe  itself  and  the  radiating  avenues  of  the 
Etoile  did  not  yet  exist.  But  the  town  and  royal  gardens  of 
Versailles  did  exist,  more  or  less  as  we  know  them.  Even  if 
L'Enfant  did  not  know  them  very  intimately,  he  could  not  have 
escaped  growing  up  in  the  tradition  of  Andre  Le  Notre,  the 
great  landscape  gardener  who  designed  them.  And  there  are 
similarities  of  pattern  between  Washington  and  Versailles 
which  look  too  obvious  to  be  accidental. 

These  are  most  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  Capitol,  with  its 
three  radiating  avenues  in  front  and  its  long  tapis  vert  at  the 
rear,  intercepted  by  a  second  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
At  Versailles,  however,  the  second  axis  is  secondary,  while  in 
Washington  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  first.  The  central 
feature  of  the  design  is  neither  the  Capitol  nor  the  White  House 
but  the  heroic  L  of  parks  connecting  the  two — at  the  true 
intersection  of  whose  axes  L'Enfant  intended  to  place  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  President.  Unfortunately,  his  intention 
was  defeated  by  building  the  Washington  Monument  off  both 
axes,  and  out  of  relation  to  any  other  feature  of  the  plan.  Never- 
theless, the  obviousness  of  the  intention  proves  that  L'Enfant 
was  capable  of  using  creatively  such  ideas  as  he  inherited.  The 
older  part  of  Washington  is  in  pattern  no  copy  of  Versailles. 
Moreover,  Washington  is  a  city,  whereas  Versailles  was  the 
private  pleasance  of  a  king.  But  each  pattern  is  founded  on  the 
same  system  of  focal  points  and  direct  connecting  lines,  with 
two  great  vistas  of  gardens  at  the  heart  of  the  design. 
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Today's  Realization  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan 

By  MILTON  B.  MEDARY 
Past  President  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Medary  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  has  been  from  its  creation  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  As  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  he  sponsored  the  movement  by  which  the 
leading  architects  of  the  country  gave  their  services  in  collaboration  with  the 
official  architects  to  bring  about  a  unified  architectural  plan  for  the  entire 
triangle  of  public  buildings  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  speaks  with 
wisdom,  vision,  and  authority.  His  full  statement  was  made  at  the  meeting 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

WASHINGTON  and  his  advisers  gave  us  a  physical  plan. 
Had  they  anticipated  the  chaos  and  anarchy  associated 
with  the  physical  development  of  many  American  cities  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  early  republic,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  would  have  provided  a  Government  agency  as 
guardians  of  the  physical  plan  of  Washington.  The  size  and 
cost  of  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  City  of  Washington  as 
planned  by  L'Enfant  did  not  seem  extravagant  to  Washington 
and  the  group  of  his  advisers  who  dictated  the  plan.  The 
McMillan  Plan,  made  in  1900,  is,  after  thirty  years,  only  partly 
realized. 

There  should  be  no  conflicting  National  and  local  interests; 
as  the  Capitol  on  the  hill  is  the  Nation's  Capitol,  so  the  city 
must  always  be  the  Nation's  City.  It  was  founded  for  that 
purpose,  and  its  construction  nobly  begun  and  its  future  left 
in  faith  and  trust  to  the  successors  of  the  founders.  Washington 
should  not  only  be  the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  but 
should  also  invite  as  its  guests  the  National  organizations 
having  to  do  with  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  elements  of  life.  If  the  Capital  is  to  become  the 
cultural  center  of  the  Nation,  the  housing  of  such  interests 
requires  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  streets  and  utilities, 
police  and  fire  protection,  and  many  other  obligations  of  a  city 
government,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  plan  could  reasonably  be 
devised  by  which  the  National  and  local  interests  could  be 
definitely  segregated  permitting  the  Capital  to  be  built  as 
generously  as  it  may  wish  of  the  love  of  a  whole  Nation,  without 
complication  of  the  finances  of  the  District,  reaffirming  the 
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original  hope  that  Washington  should  never  become  a  competitor 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  the  country. 

The  greatness  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan  lies  in  its  simplicity  and 
in  its  development  to  the  utmost  of  the  topography  of  the 
District.  With  the  Capitol  placed  upon  the  hill,  a  great  park 
extends  westward  to  the  river.  The  center  of  this  park  was 
planned  as  an  open  mall,  dominated  by  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 
From  the  center  of  the  dome  great  arterial  avenues  radiated 
in  all  directions,  each  of  which  led  up  to  and  in  turn  was 
dominated  by  the  dome,  and  so  radiating  the  influence  of  the 
Capitol  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  turn  leading  all  parts  of 
the  city  up  to  the  Capitol.  The  same  arrangement  focused 
upon  the  President's  house,  which  also  had  its  own  great  park, 
though  of  lesser  importance  in  the  plan,  leading  southward  to 
The  Mall.  The  intersection  of  the  great  diagonal  avenues 
offered  minor  focal  points  as  ideal  locations  for  memorials  of 
the  Nation's  history.  Lying  between  these  great  thoroughfares, 
a  network  of  smaller  streets  offered  access  to  individual  proper- 
ties not  exposed  to  the  confusion  of  the  heavier  traffic  on  the 
main  arteries.  This  is  a  controlling  principle  sought  today  in 
all  modern  planning  and  zoning  regulations. 

The  flexibility  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  many  developments  of  the  present  day,  undreamed  of 
in  L'Enfant's  time,  find  their  best  expression  by  conformity  to 
the  greater  elements  of  his  plan.  As  a  specific  illustration,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  now  building,  houses  one  of  the 
greatest  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and  will  be  a 
structure  of  such  great  size  that  it  would  be  a  dominating 
element  in  any  large  city.  Every  apartment  within  this  building 
has  been  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
work  which  will  be  housed  in  it.  These  apartments  have  been 
assembled  into  a  great  building  and  take  their  relative  places 
within  it.  However,  the  building  itself  becomes  merely  a  unit 
in  a  greater  project  known  as  the  Triangle  Development.  The 
name  "Triangle"  is  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  the  L'Enfant 
Plan  and  represents  the  triangular  space  lying  between  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  radiating  from  the  Capitol  toward  the  north- 
west, and  the  boundaries  of  The  Mall,  running  directly  west 
from  the  Capitol  grounds.  This  larger  unit  in  itself  recognizes 
the  greater  plan  and  has  been  designed  to  create  a  monumental 
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and  effective  separation  of  B  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
at  the  apex  of  the  Triangle  and  to  make  a  fitting  closure  of  the 
cross  vista  from  The  Mall  to  the  Department  of  Justice  Building. 
It  gives  a  facade  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  worthy  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  thoroughfare,  and  creates  on  B  Street  a  part 
of  the  great  frame  of  The  Mall  envisioned  by  L'Enfant,  holding 
the  city  back  from  the  great  central  motif  in  which  the  Nation's 
tributes  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  enshrined  as  no  other 
location,  however  commanding,  could  enshrine  them.  Imagine 
these  same  two  monuments  erected  anywhere  in  the  built-up 
part  of  the  city  and  deprived  of  the  reverent  isolation! 

By  application  of  the  principle  that,  no  matter  how  important 
the  project,  it  must  take  its  place  in  the  treatment  of  the 
whole,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  every  office  in  the  proposed 
group  of  departmental  buildings  not  only  serve  its  purpose  in 
the  most  efficient  way  but  do  its  part  in  paying  homage  to  the 
great  central  motif  of  the  city  and  to  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  the  L'Enfant  Plan.  This  treatment  points  the  way  for  the 
location  and  design  of  such  buildings  as  will  be  needed  in  the 
future  to  the  west  of  the  Monument,  and  for  the  completion 
of  the  frame  on  the  south  side  of  The  Mall. 

At  the  present  time  The  Mall  is  marred  by  the  temporary 
buildings  erected  during  the  war.  The  Munitions  and  Navy 
Buildings  should  be  removed  and  their  functions  housed  on  the 
north  side  of  B  Street.  They  now  occupy  a  site  originally 
planted  with  trees,  and  during  the  ten  years  since  the  war  the 
balancing  trees  on  the  south  side  have  grown  to  such  size  that 
it  will  be  many  years  before  a  new  planting  on  the  north  side, 
on  the  site  of  these  buildings,  can  re-establish  the  balance 
necessary  to  the  setting  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  President 
Lincoln's  action  in  completing  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  during 
the  stress  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  significant  challenge  to  the 
continued  obstruction  of  the  park  leading  up  to  the  Capitol 
by  these  war  structures.  The  Smithsonian  group  should  be 
studied  in  order  that  its  future  construction  from  time  to  time 
will  ultimately  give  it  its  true  relation  to  the  L'Enfant  Plan, 
one  of  its  units,  the  Freer  Gallery,  having  already  been  so 
placed. 

Another  interesting  illustration  of  the  multiplied  values 
resulting  from  good  planning  is  the  proposed  development  of 
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a  municipal  group  at  John  Marshall  Place.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  example  of  early  republican  architecture  in  the  country 
than  the  District  Court  House  now  somewhere  lost  in  Judiciary 
Square  and  seen  by  the  casual  visitor  only  by  accident.  By 
the  wise  choice  of  a  site  and  the  understanding  manner  of  the 
proposed  structures,  this  group,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  bulk  or  cost  of  its  buildings,  will  frame  a  portion  of  the  north 
side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  will  open  a  splendid  vista  through 
to  the  Court  House,  bringing  this  ancient  building  directly  into 
the  main  plan  of  the  city,  and  create  a  monumental  frontage 
for  the  south  side  of  Judiciary  Square,  while,  in  turn,  the  old 
Court  House  will  add  its  distinction  to  the  municipal  group  by 
occupying  the  end  of  its  principal  court,  much  as  the  Madeleine 
is  seen  when  looking  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  McMillan  Commission, 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problems  confronting  the  city 
in  1900,  determined  that  no  plan  of  the  city  could  be  devised 
which  would  ensure  a  nobler  future  than  that  prepared  by 
Major  L'Enfant  in  collaboration  with  Washington  and  Jefferson. 
This  Commission  reaffirmed  that  plan  and  extended  it  to  meet 
the  many  new  conditions  which  had  asserted  themselves  and 
modified  it  only  where  original  opportunities  had  been  per- 
manently lost. 

Many  of  the  proposals  of  the  Plan  of  1901  for  park  extensions 
and  building  locations  have  not  been  realized,  and  some  of  them 
are  no  longer  available.  Other  great  assets  of  the  Capital  pointed 
out  in  that  plan  are  still  available  but  may  not  long  remain  so. 
I  have  in  mind  the  development  of  the  great  scenic  region  ex- 
tending from  Potomac  Park  up  to  and  including  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Potomac.  The  lower  portion  of  the  river  is  now,  happily, 
made  available  by  the  legislation  creating  the  Mount  Vernon 
Boulevard.  With  a  park  development  extending  from  this 
boulevard  up  to  and  including  the  Falls,  Washington  would 
have  a  river  park  unrivaled  by  any  of  the  world's  capitals. 
The  project  of  the  Fort  Drive  connecting  the  ring  of  Civil  War 
forts  occupying  the  heights  around  the  city  is  rapidly  becoming 
almost  impossible  of  realization. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  that  was  proposed  by  the  report 
of  the  Plan  of  1901  has  been  realized,  some  of  it,  notably  the 
railroad  situation,  in  spite  of  what  might  have  been  regarded 
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as  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  greatness  of  the  plan  for 
The  Mall,  in  its  ultimate  simple  dignity,  appealed  to  the  then 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  resulted  in  clearing 
the  way  for  a  realization  of  the  plan  not  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  The  Mall  but  in  the  creation  of  a  great  gateway  to  the 
city  in  the  form  of  the  Union  Station  and  plaza  as  now  con- 
structed, and  the  development  of  the  land  from  the  station  to 
the  Capitol  as  now  authorized. 

The  extension  of  The  Mall  and  the  location  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  represent  additions  to  the  original  plan  of  elements 
unknown  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  while  the  Memorial  Bridge, 
connecting  the  heart  of  the  city  with  the  memories  of  the 
Nation's  dead  at  Arlington,  completes  the  greater  central  motif 
of  the  Plan  of  1901,  now  approaching  realization.  The  Grant 
and  Meade  Memorials  in  the  Union  Plaza  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  head  of  The  Mall  as  planned  and  the  removal  of  the 
temporary  war  buildings  will  make  possible  the  opening  of 
The  Mall  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Monument.  From  the  Monu- 
ment to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  plan  has  been  realized  and 
the  Arlington  Bridge  is  well  under  construction.  The  Wash- 
ington Monument  Gardens  remain  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of 
The  Mall.  It  was  hoped  that  this  might  be  a  project  inaugurated 
in  connection  with  Washington's  200th  birthday. 

B  Street  North  was  originally  planned  as  a  great  ceremonial 
street  over  which  corteges  might  pass  from  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  This  very  proper 
addition  to  the  dignified  fitness  of  the  City  should  be  realized  in 
the  near  future. 

The  proposal  that  the  gardens  of  The  Mall  should  include 
buildings  of  the  museum  type  has  been  partly  realized  by  the 
location  of  the  National  Museum  and  the  Freer  Gallery.  The 
proposition  that  a  legislative  group  should  be  created  around 
Capitol  Square  and  an  executive  group  about  Lafayette  Square 
has  been  partly  realized  in  the  creation  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  and  the  proposed  additional  House  Office 
Building.  The  Supreme  Court  has  also  been  authorized  in  the 
location  proposed.  Rock  Creek  Park  has  been  enlarged  and 
extended,  Potomac  Park  largely  realized,  and  work  on  the  Ana- 
costia  Park  begun.  All  of  the  projects  have  taken  their  places 
as  elements  of  one  great  plan  and  would  have  lost  much  of  their 
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significance  if  treated  as  unrelated  units,  like  the  Interior 
Department  Building. 

The  buildings  of  the  early  Republic  were  models  of  good 
taste,  sound  design,  and  beauty  of  mass,  proportion,  and  detail. 
These  buildings  represented  a  standard  unsurpassed  in  any  of 
the  private  or  semi-public  work  throughout  the  country. 
Jefferson's  interest  in  architecture  is  historic,  and  his  doctrine 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  set  an  example  in  the 
arts  of  design  governed  the  early  development  of  the  National 
Capital  and  should  find  expression  today  in  all  the  works  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments,  the  obligation  to  maintain  an  appropriate 
character  of  the  city  extends  to  owners  of  private  property. 
We  learn,  in  this  connection,  of  another  of  the  many  examples 
of  President  Washington's  wisdom  and  vision.  In  the  original 
terms  governing  the  building  of  the  Capital  he  made  the  design 
and  materials  of  construction  of  private  structures  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  ensure  their 
appropriateness.  Unhappily,  this  control  has  long  since  been 
relinquished  but  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
legislation  recently  proposed  for  re-establishment  of  such  con- 
trol has  received  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  citizens 
of  Washington  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  such  legis- 
lation may  be  enacted  into  law. 

Commercial  oflBce  buildings  are  considered  by  financiers  as 
becoming  obsolete  in  about  twenty-five  years;  but  the  central 
wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  after  more  than  one  hundred 
years  of  continuous  service  since  its  rebuilding  in  1814,  is  not 
considered  obsolete.  Indeed,  office  space  in  the  Capitol  is  so 
much  in  demand  that  there  is  always  a  waiting  list. 

Since  the  Plan  of  1901,  two  important  Commissions  have 
been  created — the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  1910 
and  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan  Commission  in  1926. 
These  two  agencies  have  been  governed  in  their  advice  and 
decisions  on  all  individual  projects  by  the  relation  such  projects 
bear  to  the  city  as  one  great  unit. 
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Washington  Architect's  Advisory  Council 

By  HORACE  W.  PEASLEE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chairman  Committee  on  the  National  Capital,  American  Institute  of  Architects 

Editor's  Note. — In  the  absence  of  official  control  over  the  architecture  of 
private  buildings,  the  Architect's  Advisory  Council  has  been  rendering  an 
unselfish  service  which  has  already  shown  results  in  improved  appearance  of 
private  buildings. 

THE  Architect's  Advisory  Council,  which  was  set  up  in 
Washington  a  few  years  ago,  is  becoming  increasingly 
effective  and  is  almost  a  regular  part  of  the  District  machinery. 
There  is  a  jury  of  three,  meeting  every  Thursday  and  slightly 
changing  in  personnel  each  week.  This  jury  examines  all  plans 
filed  for  building  permits,  and  tentatively  places  each  plan  in 
one  of  the  following  classifications: 

Class  1:  Commended.  "Distinguished  Architecture."  Out- 
standing among  buildings  of  its  type. 

Class  2:  Approved.  Meeting  the  standard  which  should  be 
maintained  for  private  buildings  in  the  national  Capital. 

Class  3:  Not  approved — but  not  disapproved.  Merely  an 
"average*'  building  which  would  not  improve  the  neighborhood. 

Class  Jf.:  Disapproved.  The  type  of  building  which  is  con- 
sidered "below  average"  in  the  neighborhood;  to  be  discouraged. 

Wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  for  improvement,  the 
Council  suggests  that  if  the  improvements  are  made  a  succeed- 
ing jury  may  give  the  building  a  higher  classification.  Where 
the  work  of  a  generally  accepted  architect  is  slated  for  Class  3 
as  sub-average,  or  considered  possibly  eligible  for  Class  1, 
"distinguished  architecture,"  the  plan  is  held  over  for  a  board 
of  review  which  meets  once  a  month.  This  Board  of  Review 
consists  of  a  panel  of  five  men,  elders  of  the  profession,  who  have 
the  full  confidence  of  their  associates.  It  is  organized  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  weekly  juries,  with  three  men,  one  new  man 
coming  on  and  one  former  member  going  off  each  month. 

The  Architect's  Advisory  Council  is  growing  steadily  in 
influence.  Its  judgments  are  awaited  with  interest  by  the 
architects  whose  plans  go  before  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  various  cities  would  invite  their 
architects  to  organize  for  civic  service  along  these  lines,  both 
the  cities  and  the  profession  would  be  gainers. 
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The  Federal  City  Committees  of  the 
American  Civic  Association 

By  THE  EDITOR 

THE  Great  War  increased  the  population  of  Washington 
to  a  point  where  the  community  was  pushed  beyond  its 
capacity  to  provide  homes,  office  space,  and  transportation 
for  the  suddenly  enlarged  metropolis.  The  neglects  and  defects 
in  the  Federal  City  became  acutely  apparent.  Moreover,  during 
the  years  of  the  conflict,  private  building  and  occupation  of 
new  land,  except  for  war  projects,  had  come  to  a  standstill. 
But,  after  the  armistice,  the  steam-shovel  and  the  ax  left  length- 
ening paths  of  destruction.  Picturesque  streams  which  had  from 
time  immemorial  meandered  lazily  through  beeches,  oaks,  and 
dogwoods  into  Rock  Creek  were  denuded  of  their  green  birth- 
right, turned  into  underground  sewers  at  substantial  expense, 
graded  into  dreary  wastes  of  barren  clay,  and  covered  with  rows 
of  standardized  houses.  In  this  way,  many  areas,  designed  to 
be  included  in  the  park  system  by  the  Plan  of  1901,  were  lost 
forever.  Others  were  injured.  The  future  outlook  for  the 
Federal  City,  in  spite  of  its  heritage  from  L'Enfant,  its  ad- 
vantage from  the  practical  development  under  "Boss"  Shepherd, 
and  the  fine  vision  of  the  McMillan  Plan,  was  dark.  The  street 
trees  which  have  long  been  the  pride  of  Washington  were  being 
cut  to  widen  arterial  highways  and  downtown  streets.  Devasta- 
tion was  the  order  of  the  day. 

At  this  time  the  American  Civic  Association  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
for  their  Federal  City.  Accordingly  there  was  formed  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1923,  the  Washington 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  the  Federal  City  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano.  During  the  summer 
fifty  field  committees  on  the  Federal  City  were  created.  The 
Washington  Committee  in  January  of  1924  issued  a  report  in 
which   attention   was   directed   to   two   basic   considerations: 

1.  Just  as  the  founders  looked  forward  one  hundred  years  in  their 
planning,  so  we  must  look  forward.  Correcting  past  errors  is  ex- 
pensive. Intelligent  planning  for  the  future  is  economy.  Some  ma- 
chinery adequate  for  such  planning  should  be  set  up. 
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2.  This  Federal  City  was  set  amidst  hills  and  valleys  that  were 
notable  for  their  trees  and  shrubbery  of  a  remarkable  variety.  If  that 
condition  is  to  continue  in  the  future,  ample  reservations  for  forests 
and  parks  should  be  made.  Other  cities  in  our  country  are  far  in 
advance  of  Washington  in  these  respects. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  "every  possible  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  structure  in  the 
City — be  it  private,  public  or  semi-public — which  will  by  virtue 
of  its  position,  construction,  or  design,  detract  from  the  app<ear- 
ance  of  the  City;"  presented  a  "plan  for  gradual,  systematic 
and  continuous  development  of  a  park  and  parkway  system 
worthy  of  the  National  Capital;"  urged  "the  acquisition  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  a  sufficient  number  of  school-sites,  each 
with  ample  playground  space,  to  provide  school  accommoda- 
tions to  meet  present  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  near  future, 
and  that  in  planning  portions  of  the  District  not  yet  built 
up,  school-sites  with  ample  playground  space  be  acquired  in 
advance  of  the  population;"  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
coordination  between  zoning,  park  development  and  city-plan- 
ning; suggested  technical  studies  on  street,  highway,  and 
transit  problems;  called  attention  to  the  possibilities  for  water- 
front development;  and  laid  out  a  program  for  extension  of 
parks  and  parkways  into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  special 
reference  to  preserving  the  rivers  and  streams  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington. 

In  1924  the  Ball-Gibson  Bill,  to  create  the  National  Capital 
Park  Commission  and  authorize  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  parkways,  became  a  law,  but  the 
actual  appropriations  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
several  essential  proposed  parks.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  Klingle 
stream  was  left  and  the  parkway  connection  absolutely  blocked 
by  cutting,  grading,  and  building.  The  beautiful  Broad  Branch 
and  Piney  Branch  valleys  are  now  but  pitiful  stubs  adjoining 
Rock  Creek  Park.  Their  waters  are  confined  to  underground 
sewers.  Their  wooded  banks  are  laid  desolate.  Rectangular 
house  lots  take  the  place  of  shady  slopes.  Rows  of  shoddy, 
uninteresting  houses  perch  precariously  on  the  deep  fills  of 
yellow  clay  which  flank  the  axial  boulevard  of  16th  Street. 
The  stately  Tiger  Bridge,  erected  at  great  cost  to  span  the 
stream,  is  now  nothing  but  a  street  extension  over  a  dry  culvert. 
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These  tragedies  have  happened.  They  cannot  be  remedied. 
Nor  can  much  be  done  about  the  acres  of  land  which,  since  the 
war,  have  been  plastered  over  with  the  wrong  kind  of  houses 
set  in  the  wrong  kind  of  lots,  served  by  the  wrong  kind  of 
streets.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  charming  woodland  around 
Washington  is  being  developed  appropriately.  There  are  yet 
streams  which  may  be  preserved  in  parks  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  the  American  Civic  Association 
increased  its  field  committees  on  the  Federal  City  to  seventy- 
five.  In  the  autumn  the  Association  called  together  representa- 
tives of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  and  interested 
Federal  and  District  officials  to  consider  the  form  which  a 
planning  act  should  take.  After  a  series  of  conferences,  the 
Capper-Gibson  Bill  was  agreed  upon.  As  a  result,  in  a  few  months 
the  present  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
was  created,  with  Colonel  Grant  as  the  Executive  Officer, 
Major  Carey  H.  Brown  as  Engineer,  Charles  Eliot,  2d,  as 
Planner,  and  Fred  G.  Coldren  as  Secretary.  The  Commission 
consists  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  the  Director  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks,  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  four  civilian  members  experienced  in  city  planning. 

The  progress  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  since  its  creation  in  1926,  is  related  by  Colonel 
Grant.  The  Washington  Committee  on  the  Federal  City  is  now 
throwing  the  full  force  of  its  influence  behind  the  Cramton 
Bill  to  provide  Treasury  advances  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
entire  projected  park  system  of  the  National  Capital  and  its 
environs.  The  Federal  City  Committees  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  continue  to  cooperate  with  public  officials  to  pro- 
mote the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
When  this  comprehensive  program  shall  be  realized  and  the 
great  public  building  plans  carried  out,  Washington  will  more 
nearly  approximate  the  vision  of  the  founders  and  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  millions  of  citizens  who  cherish  their  Federal  City. 
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Washington  Looks  Ahead 

By  LIEUT.  COL.  U.  S.  GRANT,  3d 
Executive  Officer  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 

Editor's  Note. — When  the  Federal  City  Committees  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  were  set  up  in  1923  it  was  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  creation  of  an  official  plan  commission.  The  provisions  of  the 
Capper-Gibson  Bill  of  1926  were  in  the  main  the  result  of  agreement  brought 
about  by  a  series  of  conferences  called  by  Mr.  Delano.  When  the  bill  became 
a  law,  Colonel  Grant  had  just  succeeded  Colonel  Sherrill  as  Director  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks  and  so  became  ex  officio  executive  officer  of  the 
newly  created  Plan  Commission.  Colonel  Grant  has,  therefore,  been  identified 
from  the  beginning  with  the  Regional  Plan  of  Washington  and  its  environs. 
His  statement  is  authoritative  and  penetrating,  and  should  command  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  all  those  interested  in  the  future  of  our  Federal  City. 

BY  ENLARGING  the  personnel  of  the  existing  National 
Capital  Park  Commission  to  include  four  "eminent  citizens 
well  qualified  and  experienced  in  city  planning,"  and  by  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  its  duties  to  comprise  all  "proper  elements 
of  city  and  regional  planning,'*  Congress  in  1926  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  city  planning  and  its  intention  that 
the  National  Capital  should  profit  by  all  the  experience  and 
technical  knowledge  of  this  recently  developed  profession. 
This  law  had  the  indorsement  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it  was  approved  by  President  Coolidge  on 
April  30,  1926. 

Its  stated  purpose  was  "to  develop  a  comprehensive,  con- 
sistent, and  coordinated  plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  its 
environs  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  preserve 
the  flow  of  water  in  Rock  Creek,  to  prevent  pollution  of  Rock 
Creek  and  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  Rivers,  to  preserve  the 
forests  and  natural  scenery  in  and  about  Washington,  and  to 
provide  for  the  comprehensive  development  of  the  park,  park- 
way, and  playground  systems  of  the  National  Capital  and  its 
environs.'*  While  it  provided  for  cooperation  among  all  the 
authorities  concerned,  both  Federal  and  municipal,  and  charged 
the  Commission  with  the  making  of  "recommendations  to  the 
proper  executive  authorities,"  it  did  not  require  compliance  on 
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the  part  of  the  latter  with  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
The  only  action  the  Commission  can  take  to  carry  out  its  plans 
is  twofold:  the  purchase  of  land  for  parks,  parkways  and  play- 
grounds, and  the  final  action  on  changes  in  the  city's  street  plan. 
However,  the  executive  officers  concerned  are  members  of  the 
Commission,  or  represented  thereon,  and  so  are  the  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  plans  adopted 
by  the  Commission  are  therefore  arrived  at  in  conference  with 
these  executives,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  at  least 
have  the  latters'  consent,  and  so  it  has  actually  worked  out 
generally  in  practice. 

The  Commission  organized  promptly  for  its  work  and  has 
made  comprehensive  studies  of  the  following  subjects,  as  well 
as  producing  plans  or  specific  recommendations  based  on  them : 

1.  Streets  and  highways,  including  a  thoroughfare  plan;  studies 
for  the  standardization  of  paving  widths  and  the  solution  of  certain 
traflSc  problems. 

2.  Street  railroads,  including  recommendations  for  a  consolidation 
of  the  two  existing  companies  or  at  least  interchangeable  use  of  one 
another's  tracks. 

3.  Railroads  and  terminals,  including  a  special  study  as  to  the 
source  and  transportation  routes  of  market  produce  in  connection  with 
the  problem  of  locating  a  farmers'  market. 

4.  Zoning,  uses  of  land,  and  the  effects  of  six  years'  administration 
of  the  zoning  law. 

5.  Park  system  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  necessary 
neighborhood  recreation  centers. 

6.  Changes  in  the  District's  sewer  system  to  stop  pollution  of 
Rock  Creek. 

7.  Location  and  general  dimensions  of  a  municipal  airport. 

8.  Regional  highways. 

9.  Regional  parks. 

10.  In  addition,  many  studies  urgently  needed,  usually  in  con- 
nection with  pending  legislation  on  various  special  subjects. 

11.  In  order  to  start  its  work  of  planning  for  the  future  on  the  firm 
basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the  plans  made  in  the  past  and 
the  conditions  of  the  present,  the  Commission  has  carried  on  nec- 
essary historical  studies  which  seem  to  justify  new  conclusions  as  to 
the  genesis  of  the  original  plan,  not  in  conformity  with  prevalent 
impressions. 

The  Commission's  studies  and  recommendations  are  sum- 
marized in  its  annual  reports  for  the  fiscal  years  1927  and  1928, 
and  in  a  special  supplementary  pamphlet  of  technical  data 
and  Plans  and  Studies. 
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It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  need  for  new  legislation 
would  be  discovered,  in  order  to  permit  certain  much-needed 
things  to  be  done.  As  all  legislative  authority  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  lodged  in  Congress  and  exercised  exclusively  by 
the  National  Legislature,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  labor 
has  been  necessary  to  secure  favorable  consideration  of  these 
new  laws,  but  Congress  has  shown  unexpected  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Capital  and  readiness  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  whenever  the  local  authorities  and  representatives 
of  popular  opinion  are  in  agreement  as  to  its  being  desirable. 
Formulating  the  legislation  proposed  in  a  manner  to  command 
such  general  support  has  therefore  been  the  hardest  part  of  the 
Commission's  legislative  program.  In  attempting  to  do  this, 
the  Commission  has,  of  course,  encountered  its  share  of  re- 
sistance to  what  have  appeared  new-fangled  ideas,  from  many 
convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  improving  on  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  It  seems  as  though  there  are  many  very  deserv- 
ing and  meritorious  citizens  who  justify  Bagehot's  contention 
that  "one  of  the  greatest  pains  to  human  nature  is  the  pain  of 
a  new  idea." 

However,  the  need  for  new  legislation  has  been  urged  per- 
sistently and  with  a  great  measure  of  success.  Only  three  bills 
of  major  importance  are  still  pending,  and  it  is  believed  that 
their  prospects  for  passage  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  are 
excellent:  (1)  A  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land  required  for  both  the  District  and 
regional  park  systems,  the  amount  expended  to  be  returned 
in  the  first  case  from  the  District's  funds,  without  interest,  at  the 
rate  of  the  prevailing  annual  appropriations,  and  to  be  matched 
in  the  second  case  by  a  contribution  from  the  State  concerned, 
either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  in  a  proportion  fixed  by  the  bill 
for  each  different  class  of  project.  (2)  A  bill  requiring  the 
District  Commissioners  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  as  to  architecture,  material,  and  color 
of  all  privately  owned  buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  major  government  projects, 
before  granting  a  permit  for  the  structure.  This  very  mild 
measure  of  architectural  control  is  needed  to  conserve  for  the 
public  the  values  created  by  public  works  and  to  protect  the 
latter  against  injury  or  depreciation  by  reason  of  incongruous 
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or  discordant  private  developments  on  adjacent  lots.  (3)  A  bill 
authorizing  the  Commissioners  to  close  streets,  the  rights-of- 
way  of  which  have  been  wholly  or  partly  dedicated,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  improved.  This  right,  which  is  usually 
exercised  by  municipal  authorities  as  a  matter  of  regular  city 
administration,  is  still  retained  exclusively  by  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — at  least,  so  existing  laws  are  interpreted 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Congress  meant  to  delegate  it  to  the  municipal  authorities 
by  a  bill  passed  several  years  ago.  *'The  new  statement  is  always 
hated  by  the  old,  and  to  those  dwelling  in  the  old,  comes  like 
an  abyss  of  scepticism." 

Washington  affords  within  its  limits  and  its  experience  many 
examples  to  confirm  the  economic  value  of  sound  city  planning, 
and  more  particularly  of  planning  which  provides  a  factor  of 
safety  for  the  needs  of  the  future.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city 
planned  by  President  Washington  and  Major  L'Enfant,  the 
widths  of  streets  reserved  in  public  ownership  are  still  adequate 
for  the  automobile  traffic  of  today,  and  the  cost  of  street- 
widening  is  limited  to  that  of  putting  back  the  sidewalks  against 
the  building-line  and  increasing  the  width  of  pavement  between 
curbs;  while  outside  of  the  city  so  planned,  subdivisions  grew 
up  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  individual  developers  which 
present  all  the  traffic  problems  and  congestion  of  other  cities. 
In  many  cases,  desirable  parks  can  be  bought  and  preserved  for 
public  recreation  for  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  the  storm- 
sewers  needed  if  the  valleys  were  developed  as  city  streets. 
Revision  of  the  highway  plan,  where  the  streets  have  not 
already  been  graded  and  built,  has  already  saved  something  like 
a  half  million  dollars  in  the  ultimate  initial  cost  of  streets  and 
may  save  over  three  million,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  annual  maintenance  and  urban  services,  if  extended  over 
the  entire  undeveloped  area  of  the  District. 

The  topography  of  the  National  Capital  is  such  as  to  afford 
unusual  possibilities  for  parks,  both  municipal  and  regional. 
A  rare  combination  of  circumstances  makes  it  still  possible  here 
by  the  preservation  of  naturalistic  and  picturesque  features  to 
serve  distinctly  needed  utilitarian  requirements.  The  saving 
of  storm-water  sewers  by  preserving  the  natural  drainage  in 
small  ravines  has  already  been  mentioned.   A  most  important 
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project,  the  Fort  Parkway,  will  provide  urgently  needed  pas- 
senger traffic  connections  between  parts  of  the  city  that  cannot 
now  exchange  traffic  without  going  a  considerable  distance  in 
toward  the  congested  section  and  then  out  again  along  radial 
lines.  This  parkway  will  join,  by  a  commodious  sylvan  boule- 
vard, the  various  Civil  War  forts,  each  of  which  will  constitute 
a  local  park  of  special  historic  interest  commanding  an  extended 
view  over  adjacent  suburbs  and  often  looking  back  over  the 
city.  Military  considerations  caused  these  forts  to  be  built  on 
commanding  points,  and  the  roughness  of  the  ground  has  saved 
most  of  them  from  destruction  to  make  way  for  artificial  "im- 
provements." While  time  and  neglect  have  wrought  their  usual 
destructive  work,  the  outline  of  most  of  the  earthworks  is  still 
clearly  discernible,  and  in  some  places  remains  of  old  magazines, 
tunnels,  and  similar  structures  add  a  touch  of  old-time  romance 
and  history  that  is  only  too  rare  in  American  cities.  But  the 
rising  tide  of  row-houses  and  apartments  and  subdivision 
developments  is  already  invading  the  outworks,  and  in  some 
instances  has  surmounted  the  main  trenches  themselves — 
something  no  military  enemy  was  ever  able  to  do — and  if  funds 
are  not  forthcoming  for  more  rapid  acquisition  of  what  remains, 
the  unique  opportunity  will  be  lost  forever. 

The  Potomac  valley  above  Washington  offers  an  equally 
unusual  and  tempting  opportunity.  The  presence  together  in 
the  same  mountain  valley  of  a  roaring  river  and  a  quiet  old  and 
most  picturesque  canal,  of  a  succession  of  rapids  and  pools,  of 
unusual  opportunities  for  boating  and  canoeing,  with  multi- 
tudinous camp-sites,  of  the  relative  isolation  of  distant  moun- 
tains within  a  street-car  ride  of  the  National  Capital,  of  in- 
numerable birds,  plants,  and  geological  formations  of  special 
interest,  of  the  great  falls  of  the  river  and  the  intimate  incidents 
of  the  small  tributary  streams — all  constitute  an  absolutely 
unique  park  possibility  and  recreational  asset. 

South  of  the  city,  the  tidewater  Potomac  has  its  high  shores 
lined  with  the  historic  churches  and  country  homes  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  culminating  in  interest  and  popular  appeal  with 
Washington's  old  home  of  Mount  Vernon  on  the  right  bank  and 
Major  L'Enfant's  most  important  work  in  military  engineering, 
old  Fort  Washington,  on  the  left  bank.  These  two  localities 
seem  natural  termini  for  parkways  on  each  bank  of  the  river, 
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and  when  joined  in  the  future  by  a  ferry  or  bridge  will  constitute 
a  parkway  loop  approximately  29  miles  long.  These  are  but  two 
of  the  regional  park  projects  proposed.  There  are  many  others 
of  less  extent,  but  only  very  slightly  less  desirable.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  parks  within  the  district,  the  question  of  acquiring 
the  land  needed  before  it  is  destroyed  for  park  purposes  by  the 
encroachments  of  urban  growth,  or  unobtainable  by  the  rapid 
rise  in  real-estate  values,  is  all  important  and  urgent  as  a  sound 
business  policy  to  get  the  largest  return  from  every  dollar  of 
public  funds  expended. 

An  apparent  revival  throughout  the  country  of  interest  in 
the  National  Capital  and  the  approaching  bi-centennial  in 
1932  of  its  founder,  President  George  Washington,  have  helped 
the  adoption  during  the  last  two  years  of  an  unusual  number  of 
projects  for  its  improvement  and  development.  With  so  many 
Federal,  municipal,  and  private  works  in  course  or  planned, 
the  need  for  their  coordination  and  design  so  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  general  public  interests  now  become  both  urgent 
and  acute.  Here  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  render  real,  if  inconspicuous,  public 
service.  Indeed,  a  most  striking  shortcoming  of  the  situation  in 
Washington,  as  it  comes  to  be  studied  more  closely,  is  not  in 
the  quantity  but  in  the  quality  of  much  of  the  planning  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past  and  is  being  done  now.  All  sorts  of 
people,  those  acting  for  private  investors  no  less  than  officials 
representing  the  public,  have  been  inclined  to  make,  and  are 
making,  final  decisions  of  enormous  consequence  on  the  basis 
of  very  superficial  study,  without  the  expenditure  of  effort  and 
time  and  money  toward  perfecting  their  plans  in  advance, 
which  alone  affords  a  justifiable  insurance  against  wasteful 
expenditures  in  construction  and  the  possibility  of  lamentable 
mistakes.  The  hardest  lesson  to  learn  appears  to  be,  here  as 
elsewhere,  that  any  addition  to  the  physical  structure  of  a 
modern  city  must  have  its  effect  on  every  other  phase  of  city 
life  checked  and  considered  before  its  location  and  design  can 
safely  be  approved. 

However,  while  the  usual  resistences  and  the  usual  problems 
in  coordination  are  being  encountered,  the  friends  of  the 
National  Capital  have  every  reason  to  be  elated  over  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  five  years,  and  optimistic  as  to  the 
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future.  With  the  recently  expressed  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  intelligent  interest  of  Congress  practically  shown  in  so 
much  sound  and  wise  legislation,  it  does  not  require  an  excessive 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  look  forward  with  considerable 
confidence  to  the  realization  of  President  Coolidge's  hopes  that 
our  Capital  may  successfully  compete  with  those  of  other 
countries  in  beauty  and  in  the  quality  of  its  development,  and 
that  it  may  in  time  come  to  "express  the  soul  of  America." 

Congress  and  the  Federal  City 

By  LOUIS  C.  CRAMTON,  Member  of  Congress 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Cramton's  distinguished  address  at  the  meetings 
arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  April  25  and  26,  1929,  is  here 
condensed  for  readers  of  the  American  Civic  Annual.  If  the  Cramton  Bill 
becomes  a  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  adequate  open  spaces  and  natural 
scenic  reservations  will  be  assured  the  Federal  City. 

THE  development  of  the  National  Capital,  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  definitely  committed,  along 
lines  so  comprehensive  and  far-reaching,  so  in  harmony  with 
the  plans  of  Washington  and  L'Enfant,  well  deserves  to  be 
brought  vividly  to  the  knowledge  of  Congress,  the  residents  of 
the  Capital  City,  and  the  people  of  the  nation.  The  hope  of 
George  Washington,  the  dream  of  the  Nation,  that  this  Capital 
City  be  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  nears  realization. 
But  the  dream  is  more  than  that. 

"This  is  more  than  the  making  of  a  beautiful  city,"  said 
President  Hoover.  "Washington  is  not  only  the  Nation's 
Capital;  it  is  the  symbol  of  America.  By  its  dignity  and  archi- 
tectural inspiration  we  stimulate  pride  in  our  country,  we  en- 
courage the  elevation  of  thought  and  character  which  comes 
from  great  architecture."  So  great  an  advance  in  so  important 
a  National  program  deserves  to  be  known  and  understood  of 
the  Nation. 

Why  should  the  Nation  plan  and  create  and  then  permit  the 
individual,  through  heedlessness  or  through  selfishness  or  greed, 
to  negative  the  National  effort  and  conflict  with  the  common 
good?  The  National  purpose  should  be  really  dominant.  As 
one  looks  back  one  can  clearly  see  a  constant  acceleration  of 
movement  toward  the  fullest  possible  realization  of  the  L'Enfant 
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Plan  since  the  McMillan  Report.  A  great  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  score  of  years.  We  are  now  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  glorious  things. 

Measured  in  money,  the  figures  are  quite  astounding,  even 
in  this  day  when  the  common  talk  of  billions  makes  millions 
seem  commonplace.  Much  has  recently  been  completed  of 
great  importance — the  development  of  East  Potomac  Park, 
the  Spanish-American  Amphitheatre  at  Arlington,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  preeminent  among  numerous  great  gains  now 
accomplished.  We  have  now  under  construction  or  authorized 
for  early  construction  the  following  highly  important  and 
desirable  improvements  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  this  list  is  not  at  all  complete : 

Botanical  Gardens $820,000 

National  Arboretum 300,000 

Congressional  Library,  additional  site 600,000 

Walter  Reed  Hospital  buildings 1,012,000 

New  Army  Air  Field 1,010,000 

Government  Printing  Office 1,250,000 

Restoration  Arlington  Mansion 160,000 

Completion  Tomb  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  .  400,000 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 14,750,000 

Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway 4,500,000 

Additional  House  Office  Building 8,400,000 

Enlargement  of  Capitol  Grounds      6,244,472 

Supreme  Court  Site  and  Building 7,500,000 

Triangle  land 25,000,000 

Department  of  Agriculture  Buildings 8,100,000 

Archives  Building 8,700,000 

Department  of  Commerce  Building 17,500,000 

Internal  Revenue  Building 10,000,000 

$116,246,472 

The  total  includes  only  projects,  permanent  improvements, 
many  of  great  interest,  now  under  construction  or  now  author- 
ized, and  paid  for  by  the  Nation.  But  it  does  not  include  all 
of  the  proposed  triangle  program  of  Federal  Buildings,  to  which 
program  this  Administration  and  the  Congress  are  in  effect 
fully  committed  and  for  which  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions are  very  sure  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  construction  is  feasible. 
Senator  Smoot  has  named  $200,000,000  as  the  amount  necessary 
to  complete  the  present  triangle  building  program.  Accepting 
that  figure,  and  including  the  full  triangle  program  in  my 
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tabulation  of  expenditures  now  under  way  and  committed, 
the  total  is  above  $265,000,000.  Possibly  L'Enfant  never 
dreamed  there  would  be  that  much  money  in  this  Nation,  in 
his  day  thinly  scattered  along  the  seaboard,  only  6,000,000, 
of  them,  citizens  of  several  contending  and  jealous  States,  jealous 
of  each  other,  but  above  all  jealous  of  increase  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government.  That  people  has  swept  across  the  con- 
tinent and  beyond,  has  become  120,000,000,  with  forty-eight 
strong  and  prosperous  States  and  a  respected  and  trusted 
Federal  Government,  which  is  now  spending  its  money  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
the  National  Capital.  And  while  they  could  not  have  dreamed 
our  progress,  Washington  and  L'Enfant  planned  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money. 

There  are  thousands  of  our  citizens,  remote  from  the  Capital, 
hoping  not  at  all  that  they  may  ever  see  its  beauty  in  the  real 
but  echoing  in  their  hearts  the  same  desire  that  President 
Coolidge  expressed  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress  when 
he  said:  "If  our  country  wishes  to  compete  with  others,  let  it 
not  be  in  the  support  of  armaments  but  in  the  making  of  a 
beautiful  Capital  City.  Let  it  express  the  soul  of  America.'* 
They  want  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  city,  combining  in  per- 
fection the  man-made  wonders  with  the  natural  charms  which 
came  from  the  Creator.  It  must  not  be  all  a  man-made  city, 
for  as  such  it  rises  not  to  its  highest  level. 

Washington  located  the  new  Capital  in  the  midst  of  lavish 
display  of  beauties  of  God's  handiwork,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  Potomac,  in  the  midst  of  wooded  hills,  its 
many  valleys  carrying  creeks  that  enliven  the  landscape.  While 
we  make  a  reality  of  the  dreams  of  L'Enfant  in  carrying  forward 
man-made  beauties,  we  must  not  permit  the  beautiful  scenic 
realities  of  Washington's  time  to  become  only  mourned  memories 
Washington  must  have  loved  the  Potomac  as  it  flowed  past  his 
home  and  his  great  estate,  must  have  been  thrilled  by  Great 
Falls  where  he  went  so  often,  must  have  loved  the  hills  and  the 
streams  surrounding  the  site  he  chose  for  his  country's  Capital, 
or  he  would  not  have  so  chosen.  Just  as  he  inspired  the  L'Enfant 
Plan  of  development  we  now  promote,  he  would  have  preserved 
those  beauties.  That  which  man  made  man  may  replace,  and 
when  he  will.    But  the  beauties  of  nature  man  cannot  restore 
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when  once  destroyed.  Those  woods  which  Washington  loved 
are  disappearing;  those  charming  ravines  are  being  leveled; 
those  splendid  Palisades  of  the  Potomac  are  daily  scenes  of 
blasting  which  rob  them  of  primeval  beauty.  The  beauty  is 
passing  and  cannot  be  restored. 

Through  the  legislation  of  1924  and  1926  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  came  into  being  with 
remarkably  able  personnel,  all  characterized  by  high  zeal  and 
great  ability.  Two  years  ago  they  completed  a  plan  of  lands  in 
the  District  and  its  environs  which  should  be  purchased  for 
park,  parkway,  and  playground  purposes  of  the  National 
Capital,  this  program  being  estimated  then  to  cost  $15,750,000 
if  promptly  carried  out.  Of  this  amount  $6,000,000  is  for 
playgrounds.  Under  the  Act  creating  the  Commission,  the 
cost  of  such  purchases  is  to  be  borne  as  other  expenses  of  the 
District,  the  Federal  Government  contributing  a  lump  sum  or 
percentage,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  under  that  authority  only 
$600,000  to  $1,000,000  has  been  spent  annually  for  such  pur- 
chases. Those  lands  are  increasing  in  value  at  least  10  per  cent 
a  year.  Will  some  Einstein  tell  us,  if  the  Planning  Commission 
program  goes  up  in  cost  $1,500,000  each  year  and  they  can  only 
spend  $1,000,000,  as  will  be  the  case  next  year,  how  long  it  will 
take  to  buy  the  lands  they  want?  And  in  the  meantime  the  ax, 
the  steam-shovel,  the  dynamite  are  destroying  much  that 
Washington  would  have  preserved  and  no  one  can  restore. 

In  the  report  of  the  Senate  District  Committee  on  the  Bill 
to  create  the  Commission,  that  Committee  declared  a  very 
urgent  need  to  be  the  establishment  of  the  "Fort  Boulevard 
following  the  hills  encircling  the  city  and  connecting  the  Civil 
War  forts,"  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  city  makes  this  now  difficult.  If  action  is  not  soon 
taken,  it  will  be  impossible.  Encroachment  on  the  sources  of 
the  Rock  Creek  in  Maryland  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
that  stream,  the  golden  thread  that  binds  together  the  beauty 
of  our  greatest  park.  The  valleys  tributary  to  Rock  Creek, 
the  Anacostia,  the  Potomac,  the  very  Palisades,  are  in  process 
of  destruction  or  are  in  peril. 

With  gratifying  unanimity  the  people  of  the  District,  as 
well  as  of  the  Nation,  are  endorsing  legislation  now  pending 
which  proposed  to  relieve  the  District  from  share  in  such  pur- 
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chases  outside  the  District  and  to  advance  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  such  purchases  money  without  interest  sufficient 
for  the  prompt  purchase  of  all  the  needed  lands.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  ensure  proper  playground  development  in 
the  District  for  our  children,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  grand- 
children, will  save  $30,000,000,  will  preserve  the  scenic  beauties 
of  the  Capital  and  its  environs.  It  will  give  us  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  controlling  both  banks  of  the 
Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Great  Falls.  This  legislation 
is  the  next  step  needed  in  Congressional  authorization,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  it  will  soon  follow. 

It  is  fine  that  as  the  Nation  has  grown  stronger  in  numbers, 
in  territory,  in  prestige,  in  influence,  we  still  draw  our  inspiration 
from  the  founders.  It  is  eloquent  tribute  to  their  kindred  wisdom 
and  common  Americanization  that  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and 
Mellon  carry  on  in  the  realization  of  the  dreams  and  plans  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  L*Enfant — that  we  prepare  for  a 
more  glorious  future  through  our  faithfulness  to  the  ideals  of 
the  fathers. 

The  splendid  public  buildings  now  being  erected  in  the 
National  Capital  should  mark  this  era  as  one  of  architectural 
discrimination.  The  buildings  will  probably  last  a  long  time. 
But  when  they  are  crumbling  in  the  dust,  the  fifty  miles  of 
river-front  parks,  if  they  are  acquired  before  they  are  ruined 
by  the  unskilled  hand  of  man,  will  still  be  giving  to  Washington 
a  natural  setting  of  distinction  which  can  be  equaled  by  few, 
if  any,  capitals  in  the  world. 


PRINCIPLES  IN 
PUBLIC  LAND  ACQUISITION 

nnUERE  are  border  land  cases  where  it  may  he  difficult 
-*■  to  determine  exactly  the  right  classification  and  use 
of  certain  publicly  owned  lands;  huty  generally  speaking y 
the  lands  administered  by  the  Federal  Government^  those 
controlled  by  the  several  States^  and  those  managed  by 
local  authorities,  supplement  each  other  without  overlap  or 
conflict,  A  body  of  well-tested  principles  is  growing  up 
in  both  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  which  should  govern  the  acquisition 
and  administration  of  National  Forests  and  National 
Parks.  Departure  from  these  principlesy  without  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
full  significance  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  principlcy 
should  be  discouraged. 


REGIONAL  PROGRESS 


Summary  of  Regional  Planning  in  the 
United  States 

By  THOMAS  ADAMS,  New  York  City 
Chairman  Committee  on  Regional  Planning,  American  Civic  Association 

THERE  are  over  thirty  metropolitan  regions  in  the  United 
States  where  rapid  urban  growth  is  taking  place  in  the 
combined  forms  of  more  and  more  concentrated  develop- 
ment in  centers  and  more  and  more  scattered  and  expanding 
development  in  suburbs.  Probably,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Los  Angeles,  these  regions  compose  areas  in  two  or  more  counties 
and  include  numerous  municipal  units.  In  some  cases  the 
regional  area  spreads  into  more  than  one  State.  Important  ex- 
amples of  the  need  of  interstate  planning  are  the  New  York 
Region,  the  regional  unit  of  which  lies  in  three  States — ^New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut;  the  Philadelphia  Tri- 
State  Region,  comprising  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware;  and  the  Kansas  City  Region  (not  at  present 
organized  for  regional  study),  lying  partly  in  Missouri  and 
partly  in  Kansas.  In  two  cases,  those  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
and  the  Detroit  River  Frontier  Regions,  the  physical  and 
economic  conditions  suggest  the  need  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  regional  planning. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  present  a  general  summary 
of  the  activities  that  have  already  been  begun  toward  the  plan- 
ning of  urban  regions  in  the  United  States.  Other  regions  that 
require  planning  but  are  not  referred  to  in  the  Summary 
comprise : 

(a)  Mining  Regions  like  that  of  which  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
is  the  center. 

(b)  Agricultural  Regions  like  Boise  Valley,  Idaho. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
economic  and  social  developments  of  these  regions,  in  which  the 
urban  growth  is  incidental  to  mining  or  agricultural  industries, 
are  due  to  haphazard  planning  of  the  land  areas  and  to  the  lack 
of  coordination  of  transportation  and  power  developments  with 
the  planning.  The  need  of  more  systematic  planning  of  agri- 
cultural areas  is  shown  in  the  Country  Life  Survey,  made  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  in  a  Report  on  Land 
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Planning,  shortly  to  be  issued  by  the  Federated  Societies  on 
Planning  and  Parks. 

But  at  present  the  Regional  Planning  movement  is  confined 
to  some  of  the  large  metropolitan  regions,  and  it  is  with  the  steps 
already  taken  in  this  type  of  region  that  we  are  now  concerned. 
It  is  uncertain  where  the  movement  may  lead  in  future,  as  a 
method  of  introducing  a  more  economically  balanced  system  of 
distribution  of  population  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  but  probably 
no  movement  presents  more  hope  as  a  method  of  securing 
greater  efficiency  in  production  and  healthier  living  conditions 
in  these  areas. 

In  the  Burnham  Plan  of  Chicago  (1903-1907)  there  was 
recognition  of  the  need  of  Regional  Planning,  although  the  name 
regional  was  not  used.  The  Plan  contained  proposals  that  could 
only  be  carried  out  effectively  by  collaboration  of  the  city  and 
adjacent  county  governments.  In  a  sense  this  was  true,  not 
only  of  the  highway  and  railroad  proposals,  but  also  of  the 
ambitious  conceptions  of  waterfront  treatment  and  architectural 
embellishment  which  visualized  the  needs  of  a  city  much  larger 
in  area  and  population  than  Chicago  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Thus  Daniel  H.  Burnham  showed  his  prophetic  quality. 

Before  the  Chicago  Plan  was  made,  metropolitan  commis- 
sions in  Massachusetts  had  prepared  and  carried  out  plans  for 
park,  sewerage,  and  highway  systems.  In  1911  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  created  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  submitting  a  plan  for  State- 
aided  homesteads  for  laborers.  As  State-aid  was  not  feasible,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  every  city  and  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  should  be  directed  to  establish  a  local 
planning  board,  and  the  Legislature  enacted  the  recommenda- 
tions into  law.  More  than  a  hundred  planning  boards  are  now 
united  in  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards. 

About  1913  Edward  Bennett  prepared  a  report  on  a  plan  for 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  planning 
of  all  Long  Island  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  that 
borough.  Three  years  later,  at  Cleveland,  the  writer  made  the 
plea  that  what  was  wanted  in  Ohio  was  not  separate  plans  for 
cities  like  Cleveland,  but  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  State,  with  which  each  city  plan  could  be 
made  to  harmonize. 
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THE   BUFFALO-NIAGARA   REGION 

Probably  the  first  time  that  a  definite  proposal  was  made  for 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  specific  region  and  the  name  regional 
plan  was  used,  was  in  connection  with  the  Niagara  Region.  In 
1918-19,  as  Town  Planning  Adviser  to  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation of  Canada,  the  writer  made  a  reconnaissance  survey 
of  the  Niagara  Region  containing  about  a  thousand  square 
miles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  proposed  that  a 
regional  plan  should  be  made  for  that  area.  Buffalo  is  what 
may  be  called  the  predominant  partner  among  the  municipali- 
ties in  the  Niagara  Region,  but  the  power  development  of  the 
Niagara  River  is  the  predominant  physical  and  economic  force 
behind  its  urban  expansion.  To  accomplish  the  project  then  in 
mind  would  have  involved  much  greater  difficulties  in  securing 
cooperation  than  exist  in  securing  such  interstate  cooperation. 
But  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  that  cooperation  are  not  in- 
surmountable. It  may  be  achieved  in  one  of  several  ways. 
Perhaps  the  most  practical  way  would  be  to  enlarge  the  powers 
and  budget  of  the  present  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board, 
and  to  have  formed  a  similar  board  on  the  Canadian  side.  This 
would  involve  the  passing  of  an  enabling  act  by  the  Ontario 
Legislature  and  the  formation  of  a  board  representative  of  an 
area  extending  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Niagara  River.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  Governor  of  New  York  and 
the  Premier  of  Ontario  to  Buffalo  to  confer  on  the  need  and 
advantage  of  obtaining  international  cooperation  in  planning 
the  Niagara  Region.  With  two  Regional  Planning  Committees 
representing  New  York  and  Ontario,  a  Regional  Plan  could 
be  prepared  for  the  region  that  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Niagara 
River  and  presents  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  and  most 
fruitful  opportunities  on  this  continent.  The  building  of  the 
international  bridge,  the  development  of  branches  of  important 
American  industries  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  other  factors 
are  daily  adding  to  these  problems  and  opportunities. 

DETROIT    AND    CANADIAN   BORDER   CITY   REGION 

Another  international  region  in  which  coordinated  planning 
is  urgent  is  that  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Detroit  River, 
in  which  Detroit  is  the  chief  urban  center.  Around  Detroit  there 
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are  numerous  rapidly  growing  communities.  The  automobile 
metropolis  is  spreading  its  urban  tentacles  far  into  country 
areas  in  all  directions.  If  any  group  of  cities  should  realize  the 
need  of  regional  planning,  it  is  that  group  in  which  the  manu- 
facture of  the  automobile  is  the  chief  industry;  for  the  first  thing 
necessary  to  conserve  that  industry  is  the  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  planning  of  the  means  of  communication  in  cities 
and  their  environs.  On  the  Ontario  side,  the  border  cities,  of 
which  Windsor  is  the  largest,  with  a  combined  population  of 
125,000,  presents  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  neglected 
opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  city  and  regional  planning 
that  exists  in  Canada.  Here  again  the  need  is  for  organizing  two 
regional  bodies,  one  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada,  to 
join  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  international  region.  A 
new  bridge  and  a  new  tunnel  are  being  constructed  across  the 
Detroit  River,  the  industries  of  Detroit  have  their  Canadian 
branches  in  the  border  cities,  and  there  is  commuting  on  a  large 
scale  between  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

These  preliminary  observations  with  regard  to  the  Buffalo 
and  Detroit  regions,  with  their  international  features,  have 
been  made  because  of  their  special  interest  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  in  Buffalo  at  which  they  were  presented.  The  following 
summary  gives  a  brief  indication  of  the  activities  in  the  large 
metropolitan  regions  in  the  United  States  regarding  which 
information  has  been  obtained.  The  principal  Regional  Plan- 
ning organizations  are  those  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  regions  listed  in  the  table,  others  partially 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  Regional  Planning  include  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  (state),  Pittsburgh,  Madison-St.  Clair  Count- 
ies, Illinois,  San  Francisco,  Louisville,  and  Portland.  In  several 
of  these  regions  much  work  has  been  done. 

It  seems  certain  that  in  a  very  few  years  every  metropolitan 
region  in  the  United  States  will  be  organized  to  prepare  a 
regional  plan.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  in  no  other  way 
can  a  plan  be  made  which  will  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  large  urban  areas. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Boston:  Metropolitan  Planning  Division  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Commission.  Official  body  created  by  law  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Covers  Boston  Metropolitan  District,  400  square 
miles.  Population  2,000,000.  Planning  covers  metropolitan  highways, 
rapid  transit,  and  parks.  Expenditure  about  $250,000  in  twenty  years. 
Issues  Reports.  Progress:  Comprehensive  park  and  parkways  system 
laid  out.  Comprehensive  highway  system  started.  Chief  need:  Edu- 
cation of  the  public. 

Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association.  Voluntary.  Area 
8,000  square  miles.  Population  5,000,000.  Amount  expended  $165,000. 
Special  studies  and  progress  report  issued.  Certain  highway  and  park 
proposals  have  been  carried  out  as  recommended  by  the  Association. 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Committee  on  Cooperative 
Metropolitan  Government).  Unofficial.  Transportation  study  has 
been  made  through  business  firms  for  areas  in  which  they  are  directly 
interested.  Area,  SO  to  40  miles  from  Cleveland.  Cost  practically 
nothing.  Reports:  Greater  Cleveland  in  1930  Census.  Study  made  for 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census;  map  and  study  accepted  for  Cleveland  Region. 
Chief  need:  Education  of  citizens  to  necessity  for  regional  planning 
on  lines  which  have  been  set  by  industry  and  commerce. 

Cleveland  Federal  Regional  Highway  Committee.  Semi- 
official. Represents  Cleveland  Highway  Research  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Cuyahoga  County,  and  cities  and  villages  of 
regional  area.  Ten-year  plan  of  new  arterial  highways,  new  structures, 
reconstruction  of  existing  structures  and  railroad  grade  separations. 
Area,  30  miles  from  business  center  of  Cleveland.  Cost  paid  jointly  by 
Cuyahoga  County  Board  of  Commissioners  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Report  issued  on  Plan  of  Highway  Improvement  in  the 
Regional  Area  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ten-year  improvement  plan  has 
been  approved  for  construction  by  all  organizations,  and  recommenda- 
tions are  being  carried  out.  A  number  of  major  arterial  routes  will  be 
in  process  of  improvement  in  1929.  Chief  needs:  Promotion  of  regional 
planning;  coordination  of  activities  in  support  of  definite  program  of 
improvements  based  on  facts. 

Detroit  City  Plan  Commission;  Board  of  Wayne  County  Road 
Commissioners;  Detroit  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Official.  Plan 
covering  highways.  Area  749.16  square  miles.  Population  1,819,570. 
Cost  unknown.  Annual  reports  issued.  Master  highway  plan  sub- 
stantially realized.  Chief  need:  Citizens'  organizations  not  affiliated 
with  particular  municipal  administrations. 

Los  Angeles:  Regional  Planning  Commission,  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  Official.  Comprehensive  plan.  Area  4,115  square  miles. 
Population  2,271,151.  Yearly  expenditure  of  $50,000.  Reports:  In- 
formation material,  including  organization  and  purpose  of  Commission; 
zoning  report;  statistical  reports.    Made  special  studies  relating  to 
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conditions  and  trends.  Completion  of  Tentative  Major  Highway  Plan; 
base  map  of  country.  Other  specific  projects  influenced.  Subdivision 
section  has  acted  on  1,640  proposed  subdivisions  in  unincorporated 
areas  and  93  per  cent  of  their  decisions  have  been  accepted  without 
appeal.  Zoning  Section  cooperates  with  Fire  Warden,  Sanitation  Divi- 
sion, and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  First  county-wide  zoning  or- 
dinance in  U.  S.  (9/12/27).  Detailed  zoning  in  effect.  Landscape  De- 
sign Section  has  made  detailed  studies  for  areas  to  be  subdivided. 

Milwaukee  County  Regional  Planning  Department.  Official. 
Covers  major  highways,  parkways,  parks,  platting,  and  zoning.  Area 
240  square  miles.  Population  700,000.  Expended  $12,500  for  planning 
work  out  of  a  budget  of  $25,000  for  the  Department.  Annual  Reports, 
1924-26;  County  Zoning  Ordinance;  County  Building  Inspection  Ordin- 
ance, issued.  Zoning  carried  out;  topographical  survey  made;  platting 
layouts  for  20,000  acres;  plans  prepared  for  county  highways,  streets, 
and  parkways,  also  for  various  county  parks.  Chief  needs:  Larger 
appropriations  to  insure  continuous  work;  cooperation  of  governmental 
agencies,  real  estate  boards,  and  civic  organizations  within  the  region; 
efficient  personnel  of  Planning  Department;  education  of  public. 

Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs.  Unofficial; 
advisory.  Comprehensive  plan.  Area  5,528  square  miles.  Population 
10,000,000.  Expended  $800,000.  Issued  10  Survey  Volumes  dealing 
with  economic,  social,  and  physical  conditions;  2  Plan  Volumes  in 
process  of  publication.  Many  maps,  diagrams,  and  drawings  prepared. 
Progress:  Several  schemes  carried  out  as  recommended;  undesirable 
projects  prevented;  promotion  of  city,  village  and  town  planning  com- 
missions throughout  the  region. 

(a)  Sub-region.  Westchester  County  Planning  Federation.  Un- 
official. No  plan.  Area  446.19  square  miles.  Population  344,435. 
Issues  Federation  Bulletin.   Fourteen  municipalities  affected. 

Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  and  Niagara  Frontier 
Planning  Association.  Official.  Covers  comprehensive  plan.  Area 
1,550  square  miles.  Population  850,000.  $54,500  expended  since  1925, 
including  budget  of  Association  amounting  to  $7,000.  Issued  three 
Annual  Reports.  Bulletins  re  Town  and  Village  Planning  and  Zoning. 
Progress:  Preparation  of  maps  of  existing  conditions,  highways,  parks, 
transportation,  water-supply,  sewage-disposal;  execution  of  parts  of 
plans.  Chief  needs:  Cooperation  between  local,  city,  town,  village, 
and  coimty  authorities  and  the  "Board." 

Onondaga  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Advisory.  Covers 
parkways.  Areas  781  square  miles.  Population  280,000.  Reports: 
Village  and  Town  Planning  Boards  Pamphlets.  Progress :  Base  map  of 
county  prepared;  special  studies  continued.  Chief  need:  Proper 
presentation  of  facts  secured. 

Regional  Planning  Federation  of  Philadelphia  Tri-State 
District.  Unofficial.  Covers  comprehensive  plan.  Area  4,000  square 
miles.  Population  3,402,805.  Expended  $100,000.  Budget  of  $500,000. 
Ten  reports  and  bulletins  published.    Progress:  Most  of  survey  and 
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research  work  completed,  including  30  diagrammatic  maps;  regional 
leaders  in  sympathy  with  the  movement;  secured  $500,000  for  the  next 
three  years.  Chief  needs:  Cultivation  of  receptive  mood  toward 
Regional  Planning  and  development  of  specific  machinery  for  adoption 
and  execution  of  plan  when  completed. 

Metropolitan  and  Regional  Planning  Association  of  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Environs.  Unofficial,  voluntary,  and  co- 
operative organization  financed  by  subscription.  Area  3,000  square 
miles  (11  counties  or  parts  of  counties).  Population  900,000.  Ex- 
pended $400.  Reports:  "Why  Grow  by  Accident?";  "Sewage  Disposal 
Needs";  Base  Map  of  Region  on  scale  1  mile  for  500  feet.  Progress: 
Nine  committees  at  work  on  major  problems.  Chief  need:  Education 
as  to  meaning  of  Regional  Planning  and  what  it  will  accomplish. 

Santa  Barbara  County  Planning  Commission.  Official.  County 
Plan.  Area  2,740  square  miles.  Population  65,000.  Expended  $15,000 
in  1928.  No  reports.  Progress:  Procedure  for  control  of  subdivisions 
legalized  in  accordance  with  California  Act;  zoning  plan  for  urban  area 
of  county  in  final  stages.  Chief  need:  Education  in  newly  forming 
urban  nuclei. 

Toledo:  Lucas  County  Plan  Board.  Official — representative  of 
County  Commissioners.  Covers  major  highways  and  parkways.  Area 
40  square  miles.  Population  400,000.  Issued  Report  on  Major  High- 
ways and  Parkways.  Progress:  Major  Highway  Report  adopted  and 
on  record  for  county  road- width.  Chief  need:  Zoning  to  accompany 
county  planning  and  regional  planning  legislation. 

Washington:  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. Official  appointed  by  Federal  Government.  Covers  compre- 
hensive plan  dealing  with  highways,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  recrea- 
tion; special  projects;  zoning;  transit.  Area  450  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation 680,000.  Expended  $90,000.  Issued:  Annual  reports;  special 
report  of  hearing  before  Congressional  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia;  "Development  of  the  National  Capital  and  its  Environs." 
Progress:  Regional  Park  and  Highway  Plans  made;  established  Mary- 
land-National Park  and  Planning  Commission  with  authority  to  plan, 
zone,  and  control  subdivisions,  acquire  park  land  within  141  square 
miles  in  Maryland  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  put  zoning 
system  into  effect;  park  proposals  and  highway  construction  being 
carried  out  according  to  recommendation  of  Planning  Commission; 
many  specific  projects  for  improvement  of  region  have  been  carried. 
Chief  needs :  More  detailed  development  of  Regional  Plans  for  adjacent 
areas  m  Maryland  and  Virginia;  problems  involved  in  relationship  with 
Baltimore- Washington  regions  not  yet  taken  care  of;  suitable  agencies 
needed  for  consideration  of  common  problems  of  Washington-Baltimore 
regions. 
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Scenery  and  Recreation  Pay  in 
Westchester  County 

By  JAY  D.  DOWNER.  Chief  Engineer  Westchester  County  Park  Commission 

Editor's  Note. — The  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds  in  Westchester 
County  have  attracted  Nation-wide  attention.  Not  only  has  unsightly  land 
been  transformed  into  charming  landscape,  but  outdoor  recreation  has  been 

Erovided  for  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children.    Mr.  Downer  explains 
ow  the  investment  is  paying  the  people  of  New  York  who  live  in  and  near 
Westchester  County. 

THE  Westchester  County  Park  System,  which  is  now  in  the 
sixth  year  of  its  development,  has  estabHshed  a  record  un- 
precedented in  park  history  for  rapidity  of  development  and  its 
unique  economic  status.  Although  it  constitutes  the  largest 
public  improvement  program  ever  undertaken  by  Westchester 
County,  involving  capital  appropriations  of  about  $55,000,000, 
the  Park  System  is  practically  paying  its  own  way  without 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Through  the  creation  of  new  property  values  which  have 
increased  the  county's  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  from  $788,029,026  at  the  end  of  1923  to  $1,500,498,473 
at  the  end  of  1928,  or  practically  doubled,  the  park  program  is 
easily  carrying  the  cost  of  capital  investment.  Operation  and 
maintenance  charges  which  involve  a  yearly  budget  of  more 
than  $1,500,000  are  offset  by  direct  revenues  received  from  the 
operation  of  golf  courses,  bathing-beaches,  and  various  other 
recreational  features.  The  Westchester  County  Park  System 
includes  16,671  acres  of  land,  140  miles  of  traflBc  parkway 
routes,  waterfront  parks,  with  9  miles  of  shore  and  beaches  on 
the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  inland  recreation 
parks,  reservations,  and  golf-courses. 

The  first  parkway  project  in  Westchester  County  was  the 
Bronx  River  Parkway,  which  was  a  joint  undertaking  between 
New  York  City  and  the  County  of  Westchester,  primarily  as  a 
sanitary  improvement  for  the  Bronx  River  Valley  along  which 
nuisance  conditions  had  developed  with  increasing  population. 
The  Bronx  River  Parkway,  extending  for  a  distance  of  16 
miles  from  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens  to  Kensico  Dam,  with 
its  paved  motor  driveway  40  feet  wide,  was  not  finally  com- 
pleted until  1925.  The  attractiveness  of  this  parkway  reserva- 
tion was  a  strong  factor  in  creating  public  sentiment  for  more 


Bronx  River  Parkway — After  Reclamation 


Bronx  River  Valley — Before  Development 
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parkways,  and  in  1922,  Westchester  County,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  New  York  City,  launched  the  greatly  expanded 
park  program  as  outlined  above. 

Westchester  County  has  an  area  of  448  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  forming  the  only  mainland  approach  to  New  York  City. 
It  is  directly  in  the  path  of  the  city's  growth  and  is  developing 
rapidly  as  the  most  attractive  residential  area  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  district.  The  Park  System  includes  many  of  the 
principal  elements  of  a  general  development  plan  for  the  West- 
chester Region  which  has  a  population  of  about  500,000  dis- 
tributed among  the  four  cities  of  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
Rochelle,  and  White  Plains,  18  townships  and  23  villages.  Most 
of  the  parkway  routes  follow  stream  valleys  which,  fortunately, 
traverse  the  county  north  and  south  in  the  direction  of  maximum 
traffic  flow  to  and  from  New  York  City.  The  parkway  reser- 
vations along  watercourses  forestall  nuisance  conditions  such  as 
developed  along  the  Bronx  River  and  provide  the  natural  routes 
for  trunk  sewers  and  express  traffic  boulevards.  About  32  miles 
of  paved  driveways  are  in  operation,  with  grade  crossings  elimi- 
nated at  all  important  intersecting  roads. 

The  Commission  has  operated  two  public  golf-courses  for 
several  seasons,  and  a  third  18-hole  course  will  be  put  into 
service  for  the  season  of  1929.  In  addition  to  various  bathing- 
beaches,  there  are  three  large  outdoor  swimming-pools.  The 
most  unique  feature  is  "Play land,"  a  waterside  amusement  park 
development  at  Rye  Beach.  Replacing  former  slum  conditions 
adjoining  the  most  attractive  section  of  the  Long  Island  shore, 
the  Playland  development  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
position, from  carefully  studied  architectural  and  landscape 
development  plans.  This  park  presents  the  innovation  of 
mechanical  amusement  devices  such  as  roller  coasters  and 
similar  features,  including  a  "Kiddyland"  of  miniature  devices 
for  children,  under  public  ownership  and  operation. 

Through  enhanced  property  valuations  and  moderate 
charges  for  special  recreational  services,  the  park  system  has 
become  entirely  self-supporting,  with  the  recreational  features 
not  only  paying  their  own  way  but  alap  contributing  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  traffic  parkways  which  produce  no  direct 
revenue. 
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Human  Cooperation  in  the  Akron 
Metropolitan  Park  District 

By  H.  S.  WAGNER,  Akron,  Ohio 

Editor's  Note. — The  keynote  of  progress  in  regional  planning  and  im- 
provement is  human  cooperation.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  any  official  ma- 
chinery which  will  preserve  local  autonomy  in  all  strictly  local  matters  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  about  regional  unity  without  depending  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  individual  officials  of  the  different  local  governments  in  the  region.  Mr. 
Wagner's  story  of  the  Akron  Metropolitan  Park  District  should  prove  a  worthy 
example  to  scores  of  other  regions. 

THE  passage  of  a  levy  for  park  purposes  of  the  Akron  Metro- 
politan Park  District  at  the  last  presidential  election  marks 
the  first  advance  in  that  direction  in  one  hundred  and  two  years 
of  the  history  of  that  city.  The  rate  of  the  levy,  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  appraised  value,  is  the  maximum  permitted 
to  be  asked  at  any  election,  and  while  that  is  comparatively  a 
very  low  rate,  the  support  of  a  park  measure  in  a  city  that  has 
been  called  upon  to  vote  extraordinary  amounts  of  money  for 
the  necessary  expansion  of  school,  sewer,  water,  and  paving  facili- 
ties in  the  past  ten  years,  marks  an  outstanding  achievement. 

The  Akron  Metropolitan  Park  District  embraces  practically 
the  whole  of  Summit  County,  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  This 
district  adjoins  that  of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
trict, and  the  physical  plans  of  both  of  these  bodies  are  drawn 
so  as  to  provide  direct  connections  by  means  of  parkways  be- 
tween the  two  systems.  They  have  been  planned  without  re- 
lation to  existing  county  and  minor  district  lines.  In  1925, 
Olmsted  Brothers,  of  Boston,  examined  the  territory  and  late 
in  the  year  rendered  a  report  and  submitted  plans.  In  1926, 
1927,  and  1928,  with  meagre  appropriations,  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Board  embarked  upon  the  program  of  acquisition.  As  a 
result  of  that  program,  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
acquired.  In  April  of  1928,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Brush,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland, 
gave  275  acres  of  virgin  beech  and  maple  forest  to  the  district 
in  memory  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Brush,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
inventor  of  the  arc  light.  This  park  includes  75  acres  of  the 
finest  virgin  hardwood  forest  in  northern  Ohio.  The  area  is 
situated  about  half  way  between  Cleveland  and  Akron  on 
U.  S.  Highway  21,  the  road  between  Cleveland  and  Marietta. 
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In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  offered 
by  the  existence  of  the  natural  bodies  of  water  of  the  district, 
a  park  holding  has  been  established  on  the  shore  of  Springfield 
Lake,  to  the  southeast  of  the  city  of  Akron,  where  Messrs. 
Elmer  Acker  and  William  Martin  have  given  about  25  acres 
of  land  and  over  4,000  feet  of  lake  frontage,  amounting  to  more 
than  one-fourth  of  that  entire  lake  frontage,  for  park  purposes. 

On  the  northwest  edge  of  Akron  a  naturalistic  park,  more 
than  4J^  miles  long,  is  under  way.  Here  acquisitions  total  in 
the  vicinity  of  500  acres,  and  the  budget  for  1929  includes 
grading  and  secondary  surfacing  of  a  park  drive  to  make  this 
area  wholly  accessible.  This  reservation  includes  the  entire 
valley  of  Sand  Run  Creek  whose  valley  slopes  are  entirely 
clothed  with  a  second  growth  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees, 
many  of  which  are  75  feet  high.  This  area  is  cut  by  four  high- 
ways and  for  a  number  of  years  has  provided,  although  in 
private  hands,  a  picnic  place  for  many  Akronites, 

The  outstanding  feature  of  park  development  under  metro- 
politan legislation  has  been  the  uncovering  of  the  spirit  of  will- 
ingness of  property  holders  to  cooperate  in  this  park  work.  Up 
to  date,  less  than  100  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased,  and 
every  acre  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Park  Board  conforms  pre- 
cisely with  the  diagrammatic  plans  prepared  by  Olmsted 
Brothers. 

The  following  incident  serves  to  show  to  some  degree  some- 
thing of  the  cooperation  of  the  property  holders  whose  lands 
are  affected  by  Park  Board  plans:  In  one  of  the  larger  projects 
of  the  Board,  one  that  will  run  to  1,500  to  2,000  acres  at  ma- 
turity, 35  acres  of  land  were  offered  to  the  Board  for  $5,000. 
This  area  included  9  acres  of  land  not  needed  for  park  purposes 
but  much  better  suited  for  residential  use  which  could  be  so 
restricted  that  future  development  would  not  affect  the  ad- 
joining park.  We  purchased  26  acres  of  the  property  for  park 
purposes  for  $3,000,  the  original  owner  holding  the  9  acres 
constituting  the  balance  as  being  valued  at  $2,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  personnel  of  the  Board  includes: 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Milar,  F.  A.  Seiberhng,  and  E.  D.  Eckroad,  who 
is  Chairman. 
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Cooperation  in  the  Region  of  Chicago 

By  D.  H.  BURNHAM,  President  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association 

Editor's  Note. — Regional  planning  is  comparatively  new.  In  an  unusual 
degree  it  is  dependent  on  cooperation,  especially  during  the  experimental  period 
when  new  machinery  is  being  devised  to  meet  modern  demands.  Mr.  Burnham, 
son  of  an  illustrious  father,  describes  the  methods  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Planning  Association. 

IN  THE  Regionof  Chicago,  studies,  forecasts,  and  plans  are 
being  made  in  rather  a  different  manner  from  that  gen- 
erally employed  in  city  and  regional  planning.  Since  nearly  one 
thousand  separate  governing  bodies  lie  so  close  to  the  City  of 
Chicago  as  to  be  considered  very  definitely  within  the  metro- 
politan area,  most  of  them  have  certain  problems  in  common, 
principally  those  caused  by  very  rapid  population  increases. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  5,000,000  population  of  the 
fifteen-county  metropolitan  area  will  be  increased  to  between 
7,500,000  and  8,000,000  during  the  twenty-one  years  before  the 
1950  census. 

With  such  a  tremendous  growth  immediately  before  the 
Region,  it  became  more  and  more  obvious  that  definite  plans 
must  be  made  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  great  population. 
While  the  physical  growth  has  been  for  the  most  part  well 
guided  by  each  municipality,  not  always  have  the  plans  of  one 
fitted  with  the  plans  of  others  at  the  common  boundary  lines. 
Some  coordination  of  these  many  individual  street,  highway, 
park  system,  zoning,  and  other  plans  was  found  advisable  in 
the  opinions  of  the  municipalities  themselves,  and  to  this  end 
they  joined  in  forming  and  maintaining  the  Chicago  Regional 
Planning  Association. 

For  four  years  the  Association  has  held  rigidly  to  two  main 
policies  in  its  undertakings:  first,  the  coordinating  of  the  many 
city,  village,  county,  and  state  plans  into  a  composite  whole; 
and  second,  the  policy  of  making  independent  investigations 
of  planning  principles  so  that  these  many  plans  may  be  laid 
upon  scientific  foundations.  The  first  of  these  policies,  that  of 
merging  the  many  existing  plans,  recognizes  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  association  of  "sovereign"  municipal  bodies,  organized  to 
help  them  carry  out  their  plans  in  harmony  with  one  another. 

Since  these  sovereign  municipal  bodies  have  full  legal 
authority  to  plan  and  build  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  the 
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Association  has  not  attempted  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  Rather 
it  has  offered  help  in  their  park,  subdivision,  zoning,  street, 
highway,  sewage  treatment,  and  other  plans  which  are  going 
ahead  anyway,  furnishing  them  all  the  while  the  information 
assembled  by  the  Regional  Planning  staff  that  will  help  them 
make  their  plans  adequate,  well-balanced,  and  harmonious  with 
their  neighboring  sovereign  municipal  bodies. 

If  any  city  or  regional  plans  are  to  be  more  than  simply  a 
dream,  an  artistic  drawing,  and  a  splendid  report,  they  must  be 
put  in  effect  and  must  unfold  on  the  ground.  Therefore,  these 
plans  must  have  the  sympathy,  the  confidence,  and  the  support 
of  the  municipal  officials  and  the  citizens  of  the  community,  and 
to  have  that  confidence  those  officials  and  citizens  must  have 
had  an  important  part  in  preparing  these  plans. 

The  Regional  Planning  Association  has  carefully  sought  out 
the  state,  county,  and  municipal  officials  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  physical  development  of  their 
individual  sections,  gaining  their  confidence  in  the  purposes  and 
the  offer  of  help,  so  that  they,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, sit  down  frequently  to  iron  out  problems  of  planning 
at  their  common  but  invisible  boundary  lines. 

Therefore,  the  directors,  the  standing  committees,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Regional  Planning  Association  did  not  at  once  set 
out  to  draw  "a  plan"  for  the  Region  as  a  whole,  nor  for  any 
single  part  of  it.  Rather,  they  have  undertaken  to  promote, 
among  those  officials  who  actually  have  the  power  to  act, 
certain  sound  practices  in  planning  and  building  the  many 
separate  units  which  together  make  up  the  complicated  metro- 
politan area  of  Chicago. 

Basic  in  all  planning  are  the  invisible  lines,  most  of  them 
permanent,  which  divide  the  earth's  surface  among  individual 
owners  and  between  those  individual  owners  and  the  public  at 
large.  The  areas  bounded  by  those  lines  are  either  highways, 
streets,  alleys,  and  other  public  grounds,  or  they  are  privately 
owned  tracts  for  habitation,  for  manufacture,  for  commerce, 
for  agriculture,  or  for  other  use  by  their  individual  owners. 
From  this  conception  it  is  evident  that  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning has  to  do  with  the  spacing  of  those  lines,  simply  because 
so  frequently  they  define  the  pavement  widths  of  highways, 
streets,  and  alleys,  and  the  permanent  areas  of  lots,  parks. 
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school  grounds,  and  other  pubHc  spaces.  So,  an  immediate 
day-by-day  activity  of  the  Regional  Planning  Association  has 
been  to  piece  together  the  plans  made  by  the  local  authorities 
by  having  those  local  authorities  meet  each  other  across  their 
boundary  lines  and  inspire  each  other  to  bettering  their  plans 
as  they  progress.  Many  officials  now  know  each  other  well, 
and  are  planning  together,  who  previously  did  not. 

The  second  main  policy,  that  of  making  special  studies  of  a 
technical  nature  on  which  to  base  the  many  plans,  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  first.  It  takes  the  direction  of  research 
or  investigation  into  some  subject  which  is  a  daily  problem  to 
municipal,  country,  or  state  officials. 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  regulations  which  have 
been  controlling  the  subdivision  of  land  into  lots,  to  the  recom- 
mended widths  of  rights-of-way,  and  pavement  on  those  rights- 
of-way  under  specified  conditions,  to  the  summary  of  zoning 
ordinances  which  are  in  effect  in  the  Region,  to  the  recom- 
mended ratio  of  business  frontage  to  population,  to  the  recom- 
mended ratio  of  park  acreage  to  population,  to  the  recommended 
street  and  highway  signs,  and  to  other  principles  and  practices 
which  are  generally  approved  as  good  planning. 

Some  special  studies  have  been  completed  or  are  being 
carried  on  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  policy,  again  by  cooperation 
of  the  industrial  and  other  concerns  whose  interests  are  served 
by  the  making  of  such  studies.  Among  them  are  the  study  of 
geographical  background  and  of  population  trends;  the  special 
study  of  industrial  trends  in  size  and  location,  now  approaching 
completion;  the  study  of  the  acreage  of  land  and  number  of 
lots  now  being  used  by  the  people  of  the  Region,  and  of  how 
much  land  and  how  many  lots  should  be  used. 

All  through  its  work  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Asso- 
ciation has  held  strictly  to  the  theme  that  a  plan  is  a  scheme 
for  making  something,  and  that  scheme  may  be  a  drawing,  a 
program,  an  ordinance,  a  specification  or  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. So,  if  planning  as  it  is  carried  on  by  this  Association  is 
sound,  very  effective  steps  toward  accommodating  the  rapidly 
growing  population  of  the  Region  of  Chicago  have  been  taken 
through  cooperation  in  providing  for  its  best  distribution. 
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What  the  Landscape  Architect  Has  Done 
for  MetropoHtan  Boston 

By  ARTHUR  A.  SHURTLEFF,  Landscape  Architect,  Boston,  Mass. 

Editor's  Note. — Those  who  find  recreation  and  refreshment  in  parks  and 
parkways  do  not  always  realize  the  high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  art  which 
has  gone  into  producing  a  landscape  which  will  give  them  a  sense  of  peace  and 
restfulness.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  an  eminent  landscape  architect,  pays  tribute  to  the 
late  Charles  Eliot  and  his  associates  for  the  development  of  the  Boston  Met- 
ropolitan Park  System. 

WITHOUT  describing  the  development  of  the  MetropoHtan 
Park  System  of  Boston,  the  history  of  the  planning  of 
American  cities  cannot  be  written.  That  system  was  the  first 
of  its  great  kind,  and  it  was  planned  on  a  basis  which  has  been 
followed  by  every  large  community  undertaking  work  of  such 
magnitude  since  the  early  90's. 

Up  to  that  period,  no  great  metropolitan  area  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  had  been  studied  as  a  whole  unit  except  for 
purposes  of  military  operations  or  for  water-supply  and  sewage- 
disposal  equipment.  The  thought  that  expenditure  involved  in 
supplying  recreative  spaces  for  such  a  great  urban  area  should 
be  based  upon  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  local  parks  of  the 
region,  all  the  lands  unsuitable  for  building  purposes  or  made 
ugly  or  unsanitary  by  buildings,  all  the  public  reservoirs  and 
water-supply  areas,  all  the  streams,  ponds,  seashores,  and 
swamps,  was  a  new  thought.  Parks  had  been  considered  pre- 
viously as  beauty-spots.  Why  bring  in  a  consideration  of 
ugliness  and  insanitation? 

The  thought  was  new,  first,  because  the  demand  for  large 
parks,  well  distributed  over  an  area  larger  than  a  single  city, 
was  new;  second,  because  the  cost  of  satisfying  such  a  demand 
was  so  large  that  a  single  city  or  town  could  not  meet  the 
financial  obligations;  and,  third,  because  the  legal  machinery 
for  producing  and  executing  a  plan  of  such  vast  scale  in  an  area 
embracing  nearly  two  score  cities  and  towns  was  novel.  Boston 
grasped  this  new  thought,  not  as  an  intellectual  exploit,  but  in 
order  to  find  a  practical  solution  for  the  very  real  problems  of 
recreation,  communication,  and  sanitation  which  confronted  its 
great  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 

Communication  came  in  naturally  enough  because  the  parks 
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must  be  made  accessible  to  distant  parts  of  the  area.  Sanitation 
came  in,  unwelcomed,  because  the  insanitary  occupation  of  the 
borders  of  the  rivers,  streams,  ponds,  and  even  the  sea-beaches 
of  the  district,  was  creating  problems  of  drainage,  ugliness,  and 
waste  which  could  not  be  met  without  public  ownership.  In 
this  crisis  of  needs,  the  community  turned  to  the  landscape 
architects.  These  men  were  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
design  involved  in  single  city  parks,  and  with  systems  of  parks 
for  single  cities.  The  landscape  architects  knew  how  to  begin 
the  study  of  much  larger  problems,  they  held  public  confidence, 
and  they  were  ready  for  the  work.  To  the  late  Charles  Eliot 
(born  1860,  died  1897)  came  the  opportunity  and  the  ability  to 
shape  the  problem  in  his  own  mind,  to  present  a  solution  of  it 
to  others  in  a  personal  way  through  the  press,  through  lectures 
and  written  articles,  and  finally  to  produce  a  practical  plan 
and  to  help  with  its  execution  when  his  services  were  employed 
by  the  community. 

In  this  preliminary  work,  Charles  Eliot  worked  with  a  large 
group  of  interested  men,  including,  among  others,  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
Sr.,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Eliza  Wright,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Augustus 
Hemenway,  W.  B.  de  las  Casas.  Some  of  these  saw  the 
park  problem  as  a  separate  idealistic  project  to  be  realized  as 
an  act  of  appreciation  of  natural  beauty;  others  saw  it  as  a 
sanitary  and  economic  need;  still  others  saw  it  as  a  recreative 
necessity  supported  and  aided  by  all  these  several  needs,  and 
therefore  capable  of  a  solution  which  would  enlist  all  kinds  of 
minds  and  ideals  to  back  it  up  as  necessary  and  desirable. 
Charles  Eliot  saw  it  in  this  latter  manner  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  the  other  men,  but  certainly  with  the  ability  to  present 
his  vision  to  the  public  convincingly.  His  studies  and  col- 
laborative work  led  to  the  publication  of  two  public  reports, 
and  upon  these  closely  followed  legislation  and  appropriations 
of  money  which  created  the  outlying  * 'Reservations"  of  many 
thousands  of  acres,  and  which  brought  about,  later,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  banks  of  those  parts  of  the  three  rivers  of  the 
District  which  were  in  sanitary  straits  or  overwhelmed  with 
unnecessary  ugliness. 

A  glance  at  a  map  showing  the  radial  position  of  these  three 
rivers  will  explain  the  significance  of  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  their  banks  to  accommodate  parkways.  These  pleasure- 
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ways  connected  the  outlying  "Reservations"  of  wild  park  land 
with  one  another  and  with  Boston  and  the  intervening  cities. 
In  those  days  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  no  one  dreamed  of  the 
part  which  these  parkways  would  play  three  decades  later  in 
handling  motor  vehicles.  Today  those  wide  pleasure- ways  of 
good  alignment  and  easy  gradient  are  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  Metropolitan  pleasure  vehicle  accommodation,  and 
they  contribute  vastly  to  the  pleasantness  of  life  in  Boston  and 
in  its  environs. 

The  solution  of  the  traffic  problems  of  the  moment  hinges 
upon  the  success  with  which  the  park  routes  can  be  made  to 
carry  greater  numbers  of  motors  without  reducing  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  these  tree-planted  ways  to  a  point  of  disastrous 
bareness  and  substituting  for  their  recreative  charm  and  value 
mere  mechanical  efficiency.  If  that  time  of  mechanical  success 
should  ever  come  to  pass,  we  may  say  that  the  achievements  of 
Charles  Eliot  and  his  co-workers  in  creating  these  pleasure-ways 
would  have  been  done  to  death.  Further  extension  of  the  ideals 
of  the  90's  is  needed  today  to  protect  the  old  work  from  de- 
struction and  to  provide  new  facilities  for  greatly  increasing 
needs. 


n^HE  soil,  climate,  and  plant  life  of  the  United 
-^  States  of  America  hold  regional  park  and  park- 
way possibilities  for  the  future  population  of  the 
country  hardly  dreamed  of  today  by  the  much- 
quoted  *'man  in  the  street.''  Each  new  parkway 
system  is  adding  to  the  cultural  opportunities  of  our 
city-bound  people. 
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The  Appalachian  Trail 

By  ARTHUR  PERKINS,  Chairman  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Editor's  Note. — The  first  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  was  called  in 
Washington  in  March  of  1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federated  Societies  on 
Planning  and  Parks,  with  Major  William  A.  Welch  acting  as  Chairman.  Since 
then  progress  has  been  made.  Judge  Perkins,  who  has  been  giving  much  time 
and  energy  to  coordinating  and  stimulating  the  work  of  the  various  trail  clubs, 
was  elected  chairman  at  the  Easton  Conference  in  May  of  1929. 

THE  Appalachian  Trail  is  best  described  in  the  language  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
which  has  been  organized  to  carry  out  this  project  in  which  its 
purpose  is  stated  to  be  "to  promote,  construct,  and  maintain  a 
connected  trail  to  be  called  the  Appalachian  Trail,  running,  as 
far  as  practicable,  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains  and 
through  the  wild  lands  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  adjoining 
States  from  Maine  to  Greorgia,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  system 
of  primitive  camps  at  proper  intervals,  so  as  to  render  accessible 
for  tramping,  camping,  and  other  forms  of  primitive  travel  and 
living,  the  said  mountains  and  wild  lands,  and  as  a  means  for 
conserving  and  developing,  within  this  region,  the  primeval 
environment  as  a  natural  resource." 

The  idea  of  such  a  trail  was  first  suggested  in  1925  by  Mr. 
Benton  MacKaye,  then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  and  an  organization  was  effected  in  Washington  in  that 
year  called  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  to  carry  out  the 
project.  Interest  in  the  plan  has  increased  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  it  out. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Conference  was  effected  in  May  to 
make  it  more  of  a  federation  of  the  various  mountaineering 
clubs,  and  State  Park,  National  Park  and  Forest  services 
through  whose  territory  the  Trail  will  lie,  somewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  New  England  Trail  Conference,  which  has  been  so 
successful  in  coordinating  the  trail  interests  in  that  region.  The 
clubs  cover  nearly  the  entire  route,  from  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  whose  trails  extend  from  Maine,  to  the  Poto- 
mac Appalachian  Trail  Club,  whose  territory  extends  to  central 
Virginia.  South  of  this  point  the  Trail  lies  through  national  parks 
and  forests,  except  that  the  Smoky  Mountain  Hiking  Club  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  maintains  trails  in  the  mountains  so  named. 
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An  examination  of  nearly  the  entire  territory  through  which 
the  route  of  the  Trail  will  he  has  been  made,  and  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  it,  though  in  somewhat  disconnected  sections, 
was  found  to  be  already  in  existence,  particularly  in  the  northern 
part.  The  Trail  begins  at  its  northern  end  in  the  Great  South 
Basin  of  Katahdin,  in  Maine,  and  in  1928  a  party  of  members  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  scouted  and  marked  the  Trail, 
on  existing  trails  and  wood  roads,  as  far  west  as  the  Ripogenus 
Dam,  from  which  point  to  Moosehead  Lake  it  was  laid  tem- 
porarily on  a  highway.  From  Moosehead  to  Grafton  Notch,  in 
Maine,  investigations  are  being  made  by  means  of  maps  and 
persons  familiar  with  the  country,  and  a  personal  examination 
of  this  region  is  planned  for  this  summer.  From  Grafton 
Notch  the  trails  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  extend 
through  the  White  Mountains  to  Moosilauke  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; from  which  point  the  trails  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  and  the  Green  Mountain  Club  in  Vermont  extend  to  the 
Massachusetts  line  near  Greylock,  with  only  one  break  of  less 
than  3  miles  to  be  completed. 

Work  on  Greylock,  in  Massachusetts,  and  southerly  to 
Mount  Everett  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  will  be 
carried  forward  this  summer  by  a  new  group  organized  for  that 
purpose,  and  trails  are  already  in  existence  from  that  point  to 
the  Connecticut  line.  In  that  State  the  trail  has  been  scouted 
and  marked  temporarily  with  a  few  detours,  to  be  straightened 
out  later,  to  the  New  York  line  near  Kent,  from  which  point 
members  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club  have  scouted  a  route  mostly  on  wood  roads  and 
disused  highways  to  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  across  the 
Hudson,  there  being  only  three  or  four  miles  of  actual  cutting 
necessary  on  this  section. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  at  this  point  lies  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park,  and  through  this  territory  the  Trail  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  years  and  permanently  marked  as 
far  south  as  Greenwood  Lake  in  New  Jersey.  From  here, 
westerly  across  the  State  and  southerly  on  the  Kittatinny  Ridge 
along  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  the 
Trail  is  partly  finished  with  good  prospects  of  its  being  com- 
pleted this  summer. 

In  Pennsylvania,  trails  built  and  maintained  by  local  moun- 
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tain  clubs  along  the  Blue  Ridge  are  available  nearly  the  whole 
distance  to  Harrisburg,  but  from  there,  southwesterly  across 
Maryland  to  the  Potomac  River,  the  route  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed,  there  being  two  routes  available,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac  southward,  still  along 
the  Blue  Ridge,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  new  trail  have 
recently  been  built,  by  a  Washington  mountain  club,  to  the 
heart  of  the  proposed  Shenandoah  National  Park,  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  carry  it  to  the  southern  extremity  where  it 
reaches  the  Natural  Bridge  National  Forest.  Rangers'  and 
other  trails  already  exist  in  this  forest,  which,  with  very  little 
connecting  up,  will  carry  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  far  as  the 
Peaks  of  Otter  in  southern  Virginia. 

From  this  point  to  Grandfather  Mountain,  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  North  Carolina,  no  investigation  of  routes  has  yet 
been  undertaken,  though  a  preliminary  survey  is  planned  for 
this  fall.  From  Grandfather  Mountain  southerly  and  south- 
westerly along  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Unakas,  and  through  the 
Great  Smokies,  along  the  boundary  between  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  available  trails  are  already  in  existence  except 
in  some  of  the  very  roughest  parts,  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
Georgia  line,  a  little  beyond  which,  at  Cohutta  Mountain,  the 
main  trail  will  probably  terminate,  though  there  may  even- 
tually be  branch  trails  southerly  toward  Atlanta  and  westerly 
to  Lookout  Mountain  in  Tennessee.* 

The  total  length  of  the  route  above  described  is  1,300  miles, 
and  completed  trails  already  extend  over  exactly  one-half  of  this 
distance,  or  650  miles;  and  judging  from  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm the  project  excites  among  those  along  the  route,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  the  Appalachian  Trail  will  in 
reality  extend  "From  Maine  to  Georgia." 

♦Perhaps  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  will  one  day  be  peopled  by  continuous  settle- 
ments from  Maine  to  Florida.  Already  U.  S.  Highway,  Route  No.  1,  from  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  passes  through  the  great  metropolitan  regions  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Outlying  villages  of  one  region 
touch  the  outposts  of  the  next.  Decentralization  of  the  zones  of  congestion  and  expected 
increases  in  population  tend  to  weld  the  chain.  The  wilderness  sky-line  trail  from  Maine 
to  Georgia  should  make  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  System  the  true  possessions 
of  the  increasing  numbers  who  will  use  them. 


ATTENTION  TO  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

A  CITY,  county y  or  State  boundary  is  invisible,  except 
as  designated  by  artificial  markers.  The  waters  of 
rivers  and  streams  flow  across  these  limits,  so  carefully 
depicted  on  maps  and  so  little  recognized  on  the  ground. 
Railways  and  highways  traverse  one  governmental  juris- 
diction after  another.  Natural  watersheds  recognize  no 
politiccd  boundaries.  The  task  of  planning  for  regions 
created  by  natural  barriers  or  common  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Neither  is  it  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  individual 
municipal  governments.  In  some  cases,  regional  planning 
has  been  undertaken  by  counties.  More  often  metropolitan 
regions,  at  least,  extend  across  the  county  lines. 

Regional  planning  is  in  its  infancy.  New  methods  and 
new  machinery  are  being  devised  to  meet  new  demands.  The 
American  Civic  Association  has  a  Regional  Planning 
Committee  which  is  studying  the  beginnings  of  regional 
planning  in  the  regions  where  official  or  voluntary  organi- 
zations have  been  set  up. 

For  1928-29,  the  chairman  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Committee  of  the  American  Civic  Association  was  Thomas 
Adams,  Director  of  Plans  and  Surveys  for  the  Plan  of 
New  York  and  its  Environs.  For  1929-30,  the  chairman 
is  Robert  Kingery,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Planning  Association.  For  both  years,  Charles  Eliot 
%d.  Planner  for  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  serving  as  Honorary 
Secretary, 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  FAMOUS  HIGHWAYS: 
A  SYMPOSIUM 

The  Columbia  River  Highway 

By  SAMUEL  C.  LANCASTER,  Highway  Engineer,  Portland,  Oregon 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Lancaster,  author  of  "The  Columbia — America's 
Great  Highway  through  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  Sea,"  "Romance  of  the 
Gateway  through  the  Cascade  Range,"  and  "History  and  Legends  of  the 
Columbia,"  has  been  good  enough,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ainsworth, 
Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Portland,  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  to  prepare  this  inspiring 
account  of  what  the  Columbia  River  Highway  means,  not  only  to  Oregon  but 
to  countless  visitors. 

WE  LOVE  to  think  of  the  Columbia  River  Highway  as  a 
beautiful  mosaic,  wherein  all  types  of  men — the  rich  and 
poor  alike — gave  freely  of  the  best  they  had  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  whole,  in  keeping  with  the  magnificent 
surroundings. 

When  the  Great  Architect  and  Master  Builder  created  the 
lofty  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  (a  great  mountain 
barrier  extending  along  the  entire  western  part  of  the  continent 
of  North  America),  He  opened  wide  a  Beautiful  Gate  through 
these  mountains,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  children  of 
men  who  are  wise  enough  to  utilize  the  Columbia  Gorge — a 
sea-level  gateway,  and  the  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of 
America  to  Alaska,  the  Orient,  and  the  antipodes. 

Ever  since  President  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  explore  this  "unknown  land  where  rolls  the  Oregon,"  men 
have  marveled  at  its  majestic  beauty  and  stately  grandeur. 
Picturesque,  high-beaked  Indian  canoes,  carrying  from  twelve 
to  twenty  passengers,  were  first  used  by  the  Indians  in 
navigating  the  Columbia.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the 
early  missionaries,  and  the  first  settlers  likewise  used  the 
Columbia  River  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  transcontinental  trans- 
portation. Soon  after  the  missionaries  came,  the  greatest  trek 
in  all  history  began,  and  long  lines  of  covered  wagons  wound 
their  way  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  east  portal  of  the 
Columbia  Gorge,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pioneer  home- 
seekers  traveled  the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains,  and  followed  the  low-grade  water-shed  route  to  the  sea. 

The  use  of  log  rafts  and  batteaus,  the  first  steamboats  to 
navigate  the  river,  the  first  miniature  steam  engine — ^running 
on  a  crude  wooden  tramway,  with  strap  iron  for  rails,  operating 
around  the  waterfalls  and  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  which  is 
America's  great  highway  through  these  mountains — ^all  this 
we  pass  by  hurriedly,  in  order  to  acquaint  you  with  some  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  the  building  of  the  Columbia  River 
Highway. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  accomplishment  of  a  worth- 
while task  through  combined  civic  effort  than  the  building  of 
this  great  highway,  which  has  been  called  "A  Poem  in  Stone." 
Several  attempts  had  previously  been  made,  without  success, 
to  construct  a  highway  through  the  Columbia  Gorge,  when,  in 
September,  1913,  work  was  begun  on  the  present  broad  thorough- 
fare. The  first  unit,  39.26  miles  in  Multnomah  County,  mea- 
sured from  the  city  limits  of  Portland  to  the  Hood  River  County 
line,  was  completed  by  way  of  Troutdale  in  the  fall  of  1916  at 
a  cost  of  $1,682,854.  This  includes  all  bridges,  paving  and 
grading,  engineering,  inspection  and  construction  work  of  every 
kind;  an  average  cost  of  $43,000  per  mile. 

This  work  was  begun  before  either  State  or  National  aid 
became  available,  and  the  entire  cost  of  building  the  first  39.26- 
mile  unit  was  paid  for  by  Multnomah  County,  Oregon.  The 
State  and  National  Governments  aided  the  other  counties  in 
building  eastward  to  Pendleton  and  westward  to  Astoria.  The 
cost  of  this  work  was  $10,207,660.35,  or  an  average  cost 
per  mile  for  work  done  through  State  and  National  aid, 
exclusive  of  Multnomah  County,  of  $37,500.*  The  distance 
from  Astoria  to  Pendleton  is  336  miles.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Columbia  River  Highway  from  Pendleton  to  the  sea, 
including  the  work  done  in  Multnomah  County,  but  exclusive 
of  that  within  the  city  limits  of  Portland  (113^  miles),  has 
amounted  to  $12,348,664,  averaging  $38,054  per  mile,  including 
the  cost  of  revision  on  some  sections  of  highway  between  Port- 
land and  Astoria. 

When  work  on  the  first  unit  in  Multnomah  Coimty  was 

•In  explanation  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  work  done  by  Multnomah  County  and  that 
done  through  State  and  National  aid,  it  should  be  said  that  the  Columbia  River  Highway 
is  paved  from  Astoria  to  a  short  distance  beyond  The  Dalles,  and  it  is  surfaced  with  crushed 
rock  that  has  been  treated  with  asphalted  oil,  from  that  point  to  Pendleton.  The  heavy 
construction  in  the  Columbia  Gorge  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 


Columbia  River  Highway 

Photo  by  Gefford 
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begun,  only  $73,000  was  available.  With  this  amount,  accurate 
topographic  surveys  were  made  and  construction  of  approxi- 
mately one  mile  of  road  completed  between  Multnomah, 
Wahkeena,  and  Mist  Falls,  as  an  example  of  what  could  be 
expected  all  along  the  way.  Photographs  of  this  work  were 
made  in  natural  colors  and  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the 
gorge  were  photographed  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  when  the  richest  shades  and  tints  were  present. 
Having  registered  these  scenes  on  glass  plates  in  natural  colors 
that  no  artist  could  paint,  they  were  projected  with  a  stere- 
opticon  before  large  audiences  in  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  schools,  churches,  clubs,  and  grange  halls,  in 
order  to  "sell  the  proposition'*  to  the  taxpayers  and  get  the 
County  Commissioners  to  increase  the  annual  tax  levy  suffi- 
ciently to  carry  on  the  work,  year  by  year,  and  finish  the  road 
ready  for  paving.  It  was  necessary  for  men  to  work  all  day  in 
the  gorge,  completing  surveys  and  supervising  construction, 
and  then  to  talk  half  the  night  while  giving  illustrated  lectures 
in  order  to  create  the  sentiment  necessary  to  get  the  money  to 
carry  on. 

When  the  first  section  between  Multnomah,  Wahkeena,  and 
Mist  Falls  was  completed,  and  stakes  were  set  for  another  five 
miles,  the  right-of-way  was  cleared  and  all  was  ready  to  begin 
grading.  At  this  time  all  of  the  Portland  Civic  Clubs  Joined  in 
one  great  enthusiastic  demonstration.  Processions  were  formed, 
with  many  brass  bands,  flags,  bagpipes,  fifes,  and  drums,  and 
millionaires,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers, 
dignified  judges,  and  men  from  all  walks  of  life  marched  through 
the  streets  dressed  up  in  blue  overalls,  with  paper  caps  on  their 
heads  and  shod  with  heavy  boots.  On  their  shoulders,  they 
carried  picks  and  shovels  and  each  man  had  his  own  dinner-pail. 
They  stepped  briskly  to  snappy  tunes,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  gorge,  some  going  by  train  and  others  by  boat.  Each  club 
undertook  to  "build"  a  section  of  highway.  They  did  succeed 
in  knocking  down  all  the  engineer's  stakes,  and  they  moved  a 
few  boulders  and  a  little  earth  on  that  memorable  day.  How- 
ever, they  accomplished  the  desired  end,  for  the  public  was 
aroused  and  the  Multnomah  County  Commissioners  levied  a 
direct  tax  sufficient  to  provide  the  funds  as  needed  for  the  work 
up  to  paving.    Then  the  people  voted  a  million  dollar  bond 
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issue  for  the  paving.  No  wagon  road  through  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  had  ever  been  finished  and  used  before  this  road 
was  opened  to  traffic. 

What  is  the  Columbia  River  Highway  worth?  Can  its  worth 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents?  The  CuUinan  diamond,  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  gem  ever  found,  was  presented  to  the 
King  of  England.  No  one  knows  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
the  Cullinan  diamond  is  worth;  its  value  depended  largely  on 
the  way  the  stone  was  cut.  In  the  same  way  the  value  of  the 
Columbia  River  Highway  depended  on  the  way  it  was  built. 

The  men  who  cut  the  Cullinan  diamond  did  their  utmost 
because  they  knew  they  were  cutting  and  polishing  the  rarest 
of  all  gems.  When  the  people  of  the  Oregon  Country  carved 
this  road  out  of  the  solid  rock,  carried  it  around  sheer  precipices 
on  buttressed  walls,  and  pierced  the  mountains  through  with 
cloistered  tunnels,  they  were  the  willing  tools  of  the  Master 
Builder,  seeking  to  frame  the  beautiful  pictures  which  He  made 
in  the  most  magnificent  setting  in  the  world. 

Without  doubt  the  Columbia  River  Highway  is  worth  more 
to  the  people  of  America,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  particu- 
lar, than  the  Cullinan  diamond  can  ever  be  worth  to  Great 
Britain.  Beauty  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
When  the  highway  was  built,  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the 
natural  beauty  all  about  and  not  to  mar  the  landscape.  Every 
tree,  flower,  fern,  and  shrub  that  grew  by  the  roadside  was 
kept,  and  only  those  that  were  within  the  exact  path  of  the 
finished  roadway  were  touched. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  fine  public-spirited 
citizens,  many  beautiful  tracts  of  land  along  the  highway  have 
been  given  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  other  tracts  will  be 
acquired  in  the  near  future. 

The  Columbia  River  Highway  is  the  most  important  link 
in  the  National  system  of  transcontinental  highways.  It  is 
indicated  on  United  States  Road  Maps  as  No.  30.  Beginning  at 
Astoria,  on  the  Pacific,  it  is  designated  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  as  the  Columbia  River  Highway  as  far  as  Pen- 
dleton. From  Pendleton  eastward  across  the  State  the  highway 
is  known  as  the  Old  Oregon  Trail.  United  States  Road  Maps 
show  Road  No.  30  all  the  way  across  the  continent  by  way  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Atlantic  City, 
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Because  this  highway  passes  through  the  only  sea-level 
gateway  in  the  great  mountain  barrier  which  stretches  along  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  an  all-year  road  and  can  be  traveled 
when  other  roads  over  high  mountain  passes  are  closed  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  Columbia  River  Highway  is  likewise  of  great  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  National  defense. 

The  Redwood  Highway 

By  NEWTON  B.  DRURY,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Secretary  Save-the-Redwoods  League 

Editor's  Note. — It  seemed  to  us  that  the  Redwood  Highway  deserved 
special  attention  under  the  caption  "Famous  Highways,"  even  though  its 
history  and  future  fate  are  bound  up  with  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League. 
These  highways,  which  are  ends  in  themselves  rather  than  routes  into  cities 
and  towns,  are  a  promising  cultural  development  in  America. 

THE  story  of  the  Redwood  Highway  of  northern  California 
presents  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the  record  of  California. 
In  several  ways,  this  magnificent  ribbon,  weaving  through  the 
redwood  belt  of  the  northwestern  counties,  differs  from  other 
well-known  highways — perhaps  the  outstanding  difference 
being  that,  whereas,  generally  speaking,  roads  are  means  of 
traveling  from  one  place  to  another,  it  may  be  said  of  this 
wholly  unusual  highway  that  it  is  most  often  employed  as  an 
end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  reaching  some  distant 
point. 

Americans  as  a  race  have  been  said  by  observers  to  be  so 
fond  of  swift  means  of  transportation  that  in  traveling  they  are 
feverishly  concerned  only  in  arriving  at  their  destination,  and 
cannot  achieve  the  state  of  mind  which  involves  giving  them- 
selves up  to  enjoyment  of  the  sights  and  experiences  along  the 
way.  The  popularity  of  the  Redwood  Highway  somewhat 
refutes  this  idea,  for  every  year  sees  increasing  thousands 
traveling  this  route  to  enjoy  its  unique  environment,  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  "arriving"  anywhere. 

Several  years  ago,  when  increased  automobile  travel  had 
given  immense  impetus  to  the  good  roads  movement,  the  State 
highway  from  Sausalito,  in  Marin  County,  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  stretching  northward  to  the  Oregon  border  was  christened 
the  "Redwood  Highway"  as  the  logical  name  for  the  main 
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artery  through  the  northern  redwood  counties  of  the  State — 
Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte — where 
the  great  trees  reach  their  most  glorious  expression. 

A  fateful  trip  to  the  redwood  belt  (as  it  now  appears  to  have 
been)  was  taken  in  1918  by  three  men  bent  on  an  outing,  and 
with  this  little  journey  the  history  of  the  Redwood  Highway  is 
intimately  bound  up.  The  members  of  the  party  were  Dr. 
John  C.  Merriam,  now  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Curator  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  and  Mr.  Madison  Grant, 
of  New  York,  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  conservation  of 
our  scenery  and  resources.  In  place  of  the  unbroken  stretches 
of  virgin  forest  which  these  California  lovers  expected  to  find, 
they  were  dismayed  beyond  measure  to  discover  some  of  the 
finest  stands  laid  waste  in  heartbreaking  desolation.  They 
determined  that  something  must  be  done  immediately  to  arrest 
the  destruction  of  these  representatives  of  the  oldest  living 
trees,  made  accessible  by  the  new  highway  after  centuries  of 
isolation.  The  result  was  a  call  upon  J.  D.  Grant  and  others  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  speedy  organization  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  now  numbering  thousands  of  members, 
whose  rolls  contain  the  names  of  some  of  the  country's  most 
distinguished  citizens.  But  for  this  body  and  its  consistent 
work,  the  now  world-famous  Redwood  Highway  would  for 
miles  have  been  but  another  commonplace  road  through  a 
region  of  blackened  stumps  or,  as  time  effaced  the  scars  of 
lumbering,  an  area  of  "second  growth"  in  no  wise  comparable 
in  beauty  or  majesty  to  the  primeval  forest,  and  partaking  not 
at  all  of  its  indefinable  "atmosphere." 

Little  more  than  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  League  was 
formed,  but  its  accomplishments  have  already  been  momentous. 
Close  to  twenty  miles  of  finest  redwood  forest  bordering  the 
highway  have  been  preserved  and  deeded  to  the  State  as  State 
Parks,  to  be  perpetuated  for  the  inspiration  of  posterity.  A 
chain  of  memorial  groves  has  been  established  through  the 
League's  agency  at  intervals  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Humboldt  County  (now  the  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park) 
to  the  northern  border  of  Del  Norte  County,  which  is  the 
Oregon  line.  An  ambitious  program  is  now  under  way  whereby 
the  League  hopes  to  preserve  four  major  redwood  areas  in 
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Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  counties  containing  the  outstanding 
examples  of  redwood  forest  bordering  on  the  highway. 

Throughout  the  redwood  belt,  including  the  counties  south 
of  San  Francisco  where  the  Sequoia  sempervirens  is  found  in  its 
native  state,  the  League  is  encouraging  the  preservation  of 
groves  of  redwoods,  some  through  local  or  private  agencies. 
In  the  Sierra,  too,  are  privately  owned  tracts  of  Sequoia  gigantea, 
cousin  to  the  coast  redwood,  which  the  League  hopes  to  see 
preserved.  Other  organizations,  notably  the  Redwood  Empire 
Association,  a  body  formed  to  represent  civic  and  commercial 
interests  of  all  the  counties  on  the  Redwood  Highway,  are 
cooperating  to  keep  the  native  charm  of  the  landscape  along 
the  highway  unspoiled.  The  Redw^ood  Empire  Association  has 
developed  a  constructive  program  which  is  a  tribute  to  the  fore- 
sight of  its  officers  and  involves  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
"hot  dog"  stands  and  imsightly  signs  wherever  they  have 
intruded  to  the  detriment  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  A 
regional  plan  is  being  worked  out  which  will  assure  proper 
design  and  location  for  commercial  structures  and  the  planning 
of  highway  alignment  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  scenic  possi- 
bilities. For  they  realize  that  the  great  potentiality  of  the 
Redwood  Highway  is  in  the  development  of  tourist  travel,  and 
they  know  that  to  this  end  the  preservation  of  roadside  beauty, 
not  only  among  the  redwoods,  but  also  where  the  highway 
winds  through  rolling  foothill  country  or  climbs  along  the  rocky 
coast,  high  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  an  investment  that  will 
return  rich  dividends  to  the  Redwood  Empire. 

The  most  immediate  problem  before  the  League  is  that  of 
assuring  the  preservation  of  the  Bull  Creek-Dyerville  area,  a 
magnificent  stand  of  virgin  timber  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Eel  River,  Humboldt  County.  Here  grow  some  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  Sequoia  sempervirens, 
the  Coast  redwood,  and  many  authorities  claim  this  to  be  "the 
world's  finest  forest."  Already  a  good  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim.  Some  portion  of  the 
State  Park  Bond  Issue,  passed  last  November  by  the  California 
voters  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  and  one-half  to  one  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  allotted  toward  carrying  out  this  project.  Several 
million  dollars  will  ultimately  be  required  for  this  and  other 
projects  of  the  League,  but  so  widespread  is  the  interest  in  the 
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preservation  of  this  area  that  the  League  is  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  entire  sum  needed  will  be  raised  within  a  few  years. 
Many  munificent  gifts  have  been  received  from  private  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  pledged  $1,000,000 
toward  the  realization  of  the  League's  program.  The  idea  of 
establishing  redwood  memorial  groves  is  taking  a  stronger  hold 
each  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  1929  the  establishment  of 
several  will  aid  materially  in  increasing  the  area  of  primeval 
forest  preserved.  The  public  has  already  proved  most  responsive 
to  the  efforts  of  the  League,  and  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
various  State  departments,  notably  the  State  Park  Commission, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Highway  Commission, 
and  also  with  material  aid  from  the  lumber  companies  them- 
selves, many  of  whom  deeply  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
redwood  forests  as  an  outstanding  phenomenon,  the  League's 
oflBicers  look  forward  to  the  triumphant  realization  of  their 
aims — when  the  Redwood  Highway  will  be  in  truth  as  much  a 
via  vidoricB  as  any  that  ever  echoed  to  the  tramping  feet  of 
a  victorious  host! 


The  Roosevelt  Boulevard 

By  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Editor's  Note. — The  Roosevelt  Boulevard  is  very  distinctly  a  road  which 
leads  to  a  definite  destination.  It  is  part  of  the  main  highway  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton  and  traverses  a  thickly  populated  district.  The  central 
traffic  roadway  provides  for  slow-moving  traffic  in  both  directions.  The  flank- 
ing roadways  provide  for  one-way  fast  traffic,  thus  reducing  the  hazard  of 
speed  and  providing  a  place  for  those  who  wish  to  idle  along.  Best  of  all,  the 
fine  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  effectively  eliminated  any  idea  of  outdoor 
advertising.  The  contrast  between  the  Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  the  old 
highway,  which  still  exists  beyond  its  limits,  is  one  which  would  lead  any  sane 
citizen  to  make  a  conscious  "choice." 

PHILADELPHIA  has  a  boulevard  300  feet  wide  and  6  miles 
long  which  is  known  as  the  Roosevelt  Boulevard.  It  begins 
at  Broad  Street  and  runs  northeasterly  to  Pennypack  Circle 
(hence  its  first  name,  the  Northeast  Boulevard).  It  then  extends 
a  further  distance  of  3  miles,  with  a  width  of  150  feet,  under 
the  name  of  Bensalem  Avenue  to  Poquessing  Creek.  Hunting 
Park  Avenue,  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  and  Bensalem  Avenue  link 
together  the  Fairmount,  Hunting,  Tacony  Creek,  Pennypack, 


Roosevelt  Boulevard  with  its  Thrcu^  Traffic  Lanes  and  Two  Footways 


Pliiladclpliia-Trciitoii    Highway    -Beyond  the  lioosc-vclt   Boulcx-ard 
\\'ith  one  lane  for  all  foot  and  wheel  traffic  and  no  roadside  control 
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and  Poquessing  Creek  Parks  and  form  a  part  of  the  great 
Lincoln  Highway  to  New  York  and  New  England. 

When  Werner  Hegeman,  the  great  German  city  planner, 
visited  Philadelphia  in  1913  he  declared  the  Boulevard  to  be 
the  finest  work  of  its  kind  to  be  seen  in  America.  He  said; 
"Why,  you  are  building  for  the  future;  it  will  pay  you  more 
than  you  know"  and  pay  it  certainly  has,  one  ward  alone 
gaining  more  than  $75,000,000  in  real-estate  valuation.  When 
the  Boulevard  was  placed  on  the  City  Plan,  the  valuation  of 
real  estate  in  the  35th  Ward  was  less  than  $7,000,000.  At  the 
beginning  of  1928  it  was  $82,500,000. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  building  of  this  great  artery  must 
be  given  to  the  late  Mayor  John  E.  Reyburn  who  had  an 
eye  for  the  future  and  the  beautiful.  He  foimd  both  the 
Parkway  and  the  Roosevelt  Boulevard  on  the  City  Plan,  but 
only  partially  completed  and  facing  an  opprobrium  which 
seemed  destined  to  defeat  both  projects.  Courageously  he 
undertook  their  completion  and  to  him  must  go  a  large  measure 
of  the  credit  for  two  of  Philadelphia's  most  ambitious  and 
remarkable  city-planning  projects.  In  passing  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Eli  Kirk  Price,  President  of  the  City  Parks  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  Vice-President  of  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commission,  and  the  guiding  spirit  of  Philadelphia's  renaissance 
was  the  recipient  of  the  1929  Bok  Award. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  Boulevard  is  its 
layout  and  tree-planting.  The  300  feet  are  divided  thus: 
30  feet  are  given  to  sidewalks  (devoted  to  10  feet  of  grass  next 
to  the  building-line,  8  feet  of  cement,  and  12  feet  of  shrubbery) ; 
then  a  roadway  of  34  feet;  then  56  feet  devoted  to  grass  and 
trees;  a  central  roadway  of  60  feet;  then  56  feet  of  trees  and 
grass;  34  feet  of  roadway  and  30  feet  of  sidewalk  (shrubbery, 
cement  and  grass).  Among  the  trees  used  are  weeping  cherry, 
flowering  crab-apple,  varnish,  horse-chestnut,  black  locust, 
sugar  and  red  maple,  pine,  red  oak,  linden,  ginkgo,  planes, 
silver  linden.  There  are,  on  an  average,  1,000  trees  to  a  mile, 
or  about  6,000  in  all. 

Among  the  shrubs  used  are  privet,  hawthorn,  spirea,  vi- 
burnums, dogwood,  Japanese  rosewood,  and  also  the  bush 
honeysuckle. 
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Preservation  of  the  Sequoia  Forests 

By  JOHN  C.  MERRIAM,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 
President  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor's  Note. — As  a  scientist,  as  an  executive,  and  as  a  writer,  the  name 
of  Dr.  Merriam  is  known  throughout  the  country.  His  unselfish  service,  with 
other  California  leaders,  in  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  has  resulted  in 
preserving  some  of  the  finest  stands  of  redwoods  in  northern  California.  His 
prophetic  suggestion  is  much  in  point. 

THE  movement  to  preserve  the  sequoia  forests,  although 
centered  in  CaUfornia,  has  represented  the  concentrated 
effort  of  interested  citizens  of  the  whole  country.  It  has  been, 
in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  conservation 
movements  in  America.  The  exceptional  success  of  this  activity 
is  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  held 
to  a  limited  objective.  It  has  been  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
high  ideals,  and  through  the  medium  of  wide-ranging  coopera- 
tion representing  practically  every  type  of  organization  inter- 
ested in  outdoor  life,  the  study  of  the  tree,  and  inspirational 
influence  of  the  forest. 

Initiated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  at  least  a  few  groves  of 
north  coast  redwoods  into  the  possession  of  the  public,  the 
movement  extended  itself  to  cover  a  broad  study  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  sequoia  in  all  forms  of  use,  from  practical  econ- 
omic utilization  to  inspirational  influence.  The  program  has 
involved  careful  regional  studies  of  large  areas  of  the  State  in 
which  redwood  forests  are  located.  This  work  has  been  done 
by  leading  experts  and  has  been  carried  out  with  the  purpose  of 
defining  plans  by  which  these  forests  can  be  given  an  effective 
setting  with  relation  to  other  parks,  to  the  highway  system,  and 
to  localities  of  unusual  recreational  value — a  very  different 
procedure  from  that  resulting  in  some  instances  from  senti- 
mental reasons. 

Although  the  effort  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  has 
directed  itself  mainly  toward  saving  coast  redwoods,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  interest  or  purpose  relative  to  protection  of  the 
giant  sequoia  of  the  Sierra  region.  At  the  time  of  initiation  of 
this  movement,  the  giant  trees  had  relatively  larger  chance  for 
protection,  and  the  movement  therefore  turned  itself  toward 
saving  some  of  the  magnificent  forests  in  the  coast  redwood 
region.  The  continuing  work  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League 


Redwoods  and  Ferns  in  Humboldt  County,  California 
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has  involved  in  its  purposes  the  saving  of  larger  areas  of  giant 
sequoias. 

Beginning  with  a  situation  in  which  no  provision  was  made 
for  protection  of  the  northern  coast  forests,  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  movement  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  considerable 
groves  and  many  beautiful  stretches  of  redwood  forest  by  the 
State  and  by  private  contribution.  Careful  development  of  some 
of  the  areas  already  obtained  shows  the  tremendous  value  of 
these  assets  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Treat- 
ment of  the  larger  areas  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  their 
primitive  character  will  ultimately  make  it  clear  that  these 
forests  are  among  the  most  interesting  natural  features  in 
America.  Among  living  things  there  is  probably  no  more  im- 
pressive spectacle  than  that  presented  by  a  sequoia  forest. 

In  addition  to  progress  made  in  preservation  of  redwood 
forests  by  the  League  organized  for  this  purpose,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  through  the  influence  of  this  organization  there  has 
arisen  one  of  the  most  interesting  movements  in  America  for 
participation  of  a  State  in  acquiring,  protecting,  and  utilizing 
natural  areas  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  efforts  of  a  group 
of  tireless  workers,  represented  by  Mr.  Duncan  McDuflfie,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Colby,  Mr.  Newton  B.  Drury,  and  others  in  California, 
have  brought  into  being  the  new  State  Park  organization,  which 
is  constructing  a  program  of  extraordinary  importance  in  se- 
curing and  developing  resources  valuable  for  their  natural 
beauty,  and  for  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  outdoor  life. 
History  may  sometime  show  that,  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
need  for  its  protection,  the  redwood  has  exerted  an  influence 
through  the  whole  field  of  American  conservation. 

It  would  be  a  great  disaster  if  the  ancient  redwoods  of 
California  were  to  be  completely  destroyed.  But  there  is  also 
tragedy  involved  in  the  destruction  of  other  fine,  characteristic 
trees,  standing  in  their  native  groves.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  should  be  searching  for  whatever  remains  of  primeval 
forest  or  plant  life,  in  order  to  preserve  and  cherish  for  future 
generations  samples  of  the  State  land  as  the  pioneers  found  it. 
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State  Plans  Assign  to  State  Parks  Their 
Appropriate  Place 

By  HERBERT  EVISON,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Executive  Secretary  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Evison's  experience  with  the  Natural  Parks  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  Automobile  Club  of  Washington,  and  with  the  press  in  the 
State  of  Washington  enables  him  to  bring  to  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  what  State  Parks  ought  to  be  and  the 
service  they  should  render.  His  plea  for  State-wide  planning,  based  on  the 
epoch-making  Olmsted  Report  in  California,  is  particularly  timely. 

IN  THE  main,  State  parks  and  so-called  State  park  systems 
the  country  over  have  "just  growed."  Often,  the  process 
of  "just  growing"  has  not  been  even  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
in  Topsy's  case.  It  has  resulted  in  the  bestowal  of  State  park 
status  on  areas  of  no  more  than  local  significance;  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  which  do  not  belong  in  any  State  park  system; 
in  disregard  of  and  failure  to  provide  for  pressing  outdoor 
recreational  needs  in  certain  localities;  and  possibly  in  over- 
provision  in  others.  It  has  failed,  too,  to  relate  State  parks  to 
other  available  recreational  possibilities. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  comforting  thing  to  note  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  States  to  obtain  a  picture,  in  advance,  of  what  their 
ultimate  State  park  systems  are  to  be,  and  to  correlate  them 
with  other  forms  of  land  use.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  undertaking 
of  this  sort  in  recent  years,  if  ever,  has  been  more  notable  or  has 
made  so  definite  a  contribution  to  progress  in  the  State  park 
field  as  has  the  California  survey  conducted  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  the  results  of  which  were  made  public  early  this  year. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Olmsted  for  the  work  was  more  than  a 
recognition  of  his  eminence  in  the  field  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture; it  was  a  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  drafting  the 
services  of  one  professionally  qualified  as  an  appraiser  of  scenic 
and  recreational  values.  The  undertaking,  frequently  referred 
to  merely  as  a  State  park  survey,  was  actually  much  broader — 
"a  general  study  of  the  resources  of  the  State  as  a  whole  for 
enjoyment  of  scenery  and  of  the  pleasures  of  non-urban  outdoor 
life" — in  which  State  parks  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  play  only 
a  minor,  though  still  very  important  part,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia.  He  has  indicatedfa  large  number  of  fields  of  effort  not 
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in  any  way  concerned  with  State  parks,  such,  for  instance  as 
the  protection  of  highway  scenic  values,  the  curbing  of  de- 
structive exploitation  of  scenic  and  recreational  areas,  the 
protection  of  the  scenic  values  of  lands  adjacent  to  parks  of 
various  types,  control  of  developments  adjacent  to  the  State- 
owned  tidelands,  development  of  the  scenic  and  recreational 
qualities  of  such  areas  as  the  Lower  Sacramento  River,  and  has 
recommended  definite  methods  of  dealing  with  these  matters. 

While  the  specific  areas  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  ultimate 
California  State  park  system  are  not  of  importance  here,  the 
basis  of  selection  is;  and  that  basis  appears  to  be  so  sound  as 
to  be  worthy  of  adoption  generally.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
matter  of  size,  which  many  State  park  ofl&cials  emphasize — 
and  it  is,  in  general,  an  important  consideration — is  not  men- 
tioned, evidently  in  the  belief  that,  in  most  cases,  adequacy  of 
extent  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  adequacy  is  not  measured 
by  any  hard  and  fast  figure  as  to  number  of  acres.  Mr.  Olmsted 
lists  the  following  qualifications  as  a  proper  basis  of  selection: 

"1.  They  should  be  sufficiently  distinctive  and  notable  to 
interest  people  from  comparatively  distant  parts  of  the  State 
to  visit  and  use  them,  not  merely  good  enough  to  attract  people 
from  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated  because  of  the 
absence  of  more  interesting  areas  within  easy  reach.  Also,  they 
should  in  general  be  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  urban  and 
suburban  communities  which  have  sufficient  population  and 
wealth  to  assume  the  obligation  of  providing  parks  mainly 
serviceable  for  the  daily  use  of  their  own  citizens,  even  though 
of  incidental  value  to  people  of  distant  communities. 

"2.  They  should  be  characterized  by  scenic  and  recreational 
resources  which  are  unlikely  to  be  reasonably  well  conserved 
and  made  available  for  enjoyment  under  private  ownership,  or 
which  under  private  ownership  are  likely  to  be  so  far  monopo- 
lized as  to  make  it  seriously  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  secure  enjoyment  of  them,  except  at  a  cost 
in  time  and  money  disproportionate  to  their  cost  as  State  parks. 

*'3.  They  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  just  sufficient  in 
number  and  extent  to  meet  the  prospective  demands  of  the 
people  for  the  kinds  of  enjoyment  which  they  can  provide,  and 
which  cannot  or  will  not  be  supplied  by  such  other  means  as 
local  parks,  National  Parks  and  Forests,  and  the  use  of  scenic 
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highways.  The  gauging  of  that  demand  in  advance  is  very 
difficult;  but  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  much 
greater  than  can  be  provided  for  under  the  present  bond  issue 
of  $6,000,000,  which  must  be  matched  by  an  equal  sum  from 
other  sources. 

"4.  They  should  be  geographically  distributed  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  wide  and  representative  variety  of  types  for  the 
State  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  reasonable 
assortment  of  them  equitably  accessible  to  the  people  of  each 
part  of  the  State.  *Equitably  accessible*  in  respect  to  State 
parks  obviously  does  not  mean  that  if  one  community  has  a 
State  park  within  half  an  hour's  ride  every  other  community 
should  have  one  equally  near.  A  State  park  system  cannot  be 
laid  out  on  that  scale  of  accessibility.  It  means  more  nearly  that 
a  fair  assortment  of  State  parks  should  be  within  reach  of  a 
day's  travel  by  automobile  of  any  considerable  body  of  the 
population." 

A  very  similar  undertaking  to  that  directed  by  Mr.  Olmsted 
has  been  made  public  in  Massachusetts  by  an  able  report.  In 
Massachusetts  the  work  has  been  handled  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  the  Needs  and  Uses  of  Open  Spaces,  of  which 
Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  is  chairman,  and  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  a  considerable  number  of  organizations  deal- 
ing with  various  phases  of  conservation  work.  The  report  em- 
bodies the  results  of  long  and  painstaking  work,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  no  less  noteworthy  than  that  of  Mr.  Olmsted.  A  more 
modest  survey  of  South  Dakota  was  made  public  there  last 
winter. 

In  other  States,  including  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota, 
both  of  which  have  made  comparatively  small  starts  in  the 
building  of  State  park  systems,  the  survey  idea  is  gaining  a 
hold.  With  the  results  of  the  work  in  CaHfornia  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  earlier  undertakings  of  a  similar  sort  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  Florida,  precedents  have  been  established 
which  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  such  plans;  and  working 
methods  have  been  evolved  which  will  make  the  performance 
of  similar  tasks  in  other  States  considerably  simpler  and  easier. 
Haphazard,  unplanned  development  of  State  park  systems  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  pioneering  period,  but  its  day  is  about  over. 
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The  People's  Forest 

By  P.  L.  BUTTRICK,  Secretary-Forester 
Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Association,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Editor's  Note. — In  the  East,  the  public  lands  long  ago  passed  into  private 
ownership.  The  Federal  Government  has  bought  back  some  of  them  for  Na- 
tional Forests.  The  States  have  profited  by  gifts  of  land  and  money  for  public 
forests  and  reservations,  but  the  plan  by  which  small  givers  may  unite  to 
purchase  a  "People's  Forest"  deserves  consideration  in  other  States. 

IT  IS  believed  that  the  Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Asso- 
ciation has  a  unique  plan  for  building  up  a  public  forest 
useful  alike  for  production  of  timber,  the  protection  of  wild 
life,  and  for  public  recreation.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years  and  will  be  continued  for  several  more. 

In  1922,  Alain  C.  White,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Association,  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the 
Association  present  Connecticut  with  a  State  Forest,  to  be 
known  as  the  ''People's  Forest.*'  The  money  was  to  come  from 
a  large  number  of  small  subscribers,  so  that  the  movement 
would  be  truly  popular.  In  order  to  make  the  idea  more  definite, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  for  subscriptions  in  terms  of  acres.  As 
the  average  price  of  rough  woodland  in  northern  Connecticut 
was  at  the  time  about  $8  per  acre,  the  slogan  was  adopted 
"Eight  dollars  buys  an  acre."  An  upward  drift  of  prices  later 
made  necessary  a  revision  to  "Ten  dollars  buys  an  acre." 

The  Federated  Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  were  approached 
through  their  Conservation  Chairman,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gerard. 
They  gave  enthusiastic  support  to  the  plan,  as  did  many  other 
organizations  and  individuals. 

In  about  a  year  sufficient  funds  had  been  secured  to  start 
purchases.  A  2,000-acre  tract  lying  along  the  Farmington 
River  in  Litchfield  County  was  chosen.  It  is  a  beautiful  tract, 
part  of  it  forested  and  part  in  need  of  planting,  all  of  it  valuable 
for  public  recreation  and  for  game-protection.  The  region  is 
rich  in  Indian  and  Colonial  lore. 

The  first  purchases  were  transferred  to  the  State  in  the  fall 
of  1924,  at  a  historical  pageant  attended  by  over  2,000  persons. 
Support  has  grown  year  by  year.  The  400  acres  conveyed  at 
that  time  have  been  progressively  increased  to  over  1,400  acres. 
About  four  hundred  donations,  varying  from  less  than  a  dollar 
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to  over  $2,500,  have  now  been  made,  although  the  bulk  of  the 
support  has  come  from  small  subscriptions.  Considering  that 
many  subscriptions  have  represented  collections  taken  by- 
organizations,  such  as  women's  clubs,  D.  A.  R.  chapters,  service 
clubs,  nature  study  and  scout  organizations,  several  thousand 
persons  have  certainly  contributed  to  this  unique  project. 

Several  hundred  acres  more  must  be  purchased,  and  the 
Association  hopes  to  do  this  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
without  the  aid  of  public  funds.  When  the  entire  forest  is 
acquired,  a  suitable  memorial  will  be  erected  to  all  donors. 

The  land  as  acquired  is  deeded  to  the  State  and  managed 
as  is  any  other  State  Forest.  The  State  has  planted  where 
necessary,  has  cut  timber  under  forest  principles,  improved 
trails  and  camping  facilities  and  the  like. 

Not  only  has  this  movement  added  directly  to  the  public 
land  of  Connecticut,  but  it  has  served  as  an  inspiration  for 
other  movements  to  purchase  and  donate  lands  for  forest  and 
park  purposes.  Two  other  State  Forests  and  two  State  Parks 
have  since  been  added,  in  whole  or  part,  to  the  State  system 
by  public  subscriptions.  One  of  these,  the  American  Legion 
Forest  being  built  by  that  organization,  adjoins  the  People's 
Forest. 

The  public  education  which  this  movement  has  supplied 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  State  and  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  the  least  reason  why  the  State  government  has  largely 
increased  its  appropriations  for  forest  and  park  work. 


n^HERE  is  legitimate  advertising  value  in  the 
-^  purchase  of  State  Forests  by  public  subscription 
of  many  citizens.  Perhaps  givers  wUl  become  so 
interested^in  modern  forestry  through  buying  an 
acre  that  they  will  be  more  ready  to  vote  dollars  of 
tax  money  for  purchase  of  yet  other  acres. 


SYMPOSIUM  OF  STATE  CAPITOLS 
Kentucky  Has  Two  Capitols 

By  TOM  WALLACE,  Editor  Louisville  Times 

Editor's  Note. — The  location  of  a  State  capitol  building  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  There  are  so  many  unsuitable  sites,  and  ignorance,  selfishness, 
and  politics  are  apt  to  play  their  sinister  parts.  Mr.  Wallace  has  told  a  stirring 
story  of  how  Kentucky  came  to  make  the  right  decision. 

THE  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000  (the  sum  was  supple- 
mented at  subsequent  legislative  sessions)  to  build  a  new 
State  Capitol  in  Frankfort  was  passed  at  midnight,  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  in  1904.  The  fight  for  the  appropriation  had 
been  waged  for  a  long  time,  in  successive  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Threats  to  remove  the  Capitol  to  Lexington  had  been 
made,  and  "Capitol  removal"  had  been  to  some  extent  an  issue. 

The  fight  for  the  appropriation  was  led,  in  the  session  in 
which  it  was  effective,  by  a  committee  of  Frankfort  citizens, 
headed  by  a  Kentucky  distiller,  who  had  fought  Capitol  re- 
moval whenever  it  appeared  as  an  issue. 

When  all  seemed  over  but  the  shouting — ^just  as  the  appro- 
priation bill  was  to  be  voted  upon — Representative  B.  L.  D. 
Guffey,  an  eccentric  and  humorous,  but  clever  and  adroit  law- 
maker, formerly  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals, 
introduced  an  amendment  under  which  the  new  Capitol  must 
be  placed  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  In  offering  his  amendment, 
Mr.  Guffey  said,  informally,  that  he  wanted  the  next  Capitol 
situated  near  enough  Frankfort  bars  to  permit  a  statesman  to 
get  a  drink  without  walking  a  mile. 

The  general  hope  of  advocates  of  the  bill  had  been  to  find 
a  new  site  for  the  new  building  and  save  the  historic  "Kentucky 
River  Marble"  Capitol,  built  in  1827,  which  occupied  the  center 
of  Capitol  Square,  and  had  been  supplemented  by  two  structures 
adjacent  to  it,  but  not  connected  with  it,  then  in  use  as  part 
of  the  Capitol. 

It  was  too  late  to  fight  the  amendment,  which,  some  persons 
feared,  would  defeat  the  bill  if  objection  were  made.  The  bill 
was  passed  as  amended.  Enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  new  site, 
the  old  Capitol  to  be  saved  and  the  unsightly  structures  near 
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it  removed  eventually,  wanted  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  repeal  the  site  amendment  and  find  a  new  site.  But 
the  State  as  a  whole  showed  little  or  no  interest  in  the  question, 
and  governors  do  not  like  to  call  special  sessions  unless  there  is 
a  public  demand. 

I  was  a  reporter  with  only  four  years'  experience  in  news- 
paperdom,  and  was  a  correspondent  at  Frankfort  when  the 
appropriation  bill  was  passed.  I  was  enthusiastic  for  a  new 
Capitol  site,  topographically  superior  to  the  old  site,  and  for 
saving  the  old  Capitol.  Procuring  the  consent  of  my  editor, 
William  B.  Haldeman,  I  had  letters  written,  in  the  name  of 
The  TimeSy  to  prominent  citizens  all  over  Kentucky  asking 
them  to  join  in  creating  sentiment  for  a  special  session  and  the 
influence  of  The  Times  was  thrown  into  the  fight.  Sentiment 
developed  rapidly  and  the  session  was  called,  by  Governor 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham. 

A  substantial  faction  in  the  Legislature  manifested  an  ob- 
structive disposition.  I  called  an  informal  meeting  of  the  staff 
correspondents  who  were  reporting  the  special  session  and  asked 
them  to  join  me  in  keeping  before  the  State  the  daily  cost  of 
the  session  and  directing  attention  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
opponents*  prompt  site  selection.  There  are  various  versions  of 
underlying  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
which  placed  the  new  Capitol  on  rising  ground  south  of  the 
Kentucky  River  and  within  the  bend  of  the  Louisville-Maysville 
road  which  enters  and  leaves  Frankfort  on  hill  tops,  dipping  to 
the  valley  of  the  Kentucky  River  in  the  center  of  the  capital. 
An  undisputed  fact  is  that  the  leader  of  the  opposition  made  an 
agreement  with  me  that  he  would  vote  for  the  bill,  and  bring 
with  him  his  following,  if  assured  of  a  commendatory  first  page 
article  with  his  picture  in  The  Times,  The  agreement  was 
carried  out,  and  the  opposition  ended. 

The  new  Capitol  site  is  universally  admired,  and  the  old 
Capitol  is  increasingly  valued  for  the  beauty  of  its  exterior,  the 
quaintness  of  its  interior,  and  for  an  unsupported,  curving, 
double  stairway  of  stone  which  supports  itself  upon  the  principle 
of  an  arch.  The  building  is  occupied  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  and  is  visited  by  an  increasing  stream  of  out-of-state 
automobile  tourists.  One  of  the  unsightly  buildings  near  it  was 
razed.    The  other,  still  used  for  State  ofl&ces,  was  partly  de- 
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stroyed  by  fire,  without  injury  to  the  old  Capitol,  February  22, 
1929.  It  may  be  razed  eventually.  I  have  always  liked  to  feel 
that,  as  a  reporter,  working  in  some  particulars,  perhaps,  a 
little  outside  of  the  conventions  which  should  govern  reporters, 
as  chroniclers  strictly,  I  played  a  part  in  getting  the  new  Capitol 
builded  in  the  curve  of  the  "State  Pike"  where  every  auto- 
mobilist  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  hill  top  roads,  and  in 
saving  the  old  Capitol,  built  of  '^Kentucky  River  Marble," 
which  is  perfect  in  beauty  and  in  perfect  condition  one  hundred 
and  two  years  after  its  erection,  and  will  be  as  sound  after 
one  thousand  years. 


How  the  Architects  Fought  to  Save  Beauty 

in  the  Design  of  the  Washington 

State  Group 

By  CHARLES  H.  BEBB,  F.A.I.A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Former  Architectural  Adviser  to  State  Capitol  Commission,  and  Associate 

Architect  during  Construction  of  Present  Units  of  Group 

Editor's  Note. — When  the  State  of  Washington  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1889,  the  Federal  Government  gave  132,000  acres  of  land  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  State  Capitol.  An  appraisal  of 
the  land  made  for  the  Legislature  of  1925  indicated  that  the  land  then  owned 
was  worth  at  least  $12,000,000.  So  far,  $9,000,000  has  been  expended  for  the 
group;  the  possible  ultimate  cost  may  come  to  $15,000,000;  but  $15,000,000 
worth  of  architectural  atrocities  and  building  scandals  could  have  made  a 
pretty  poor  showing.  That  the  State  of  Washington  chose  the  better  way  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Bebb,  who  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  adoption  of 
plans  which  have  made  the  State  famous.  This  account  is  condensed  from  a 
special  issue  of  The  Washingtonian. 

FOR  years  there  was  a  bitter  controversy  over  the  style  and 
arrangement  for  the  Washington  State  Public  Buildings. 
Two  nation-wide  architectural  contests  were  held.  Probably 
fifty  of  the  Nation's  greatest  architects  inspected  the  site  and 
dreamed  and  planned  buildings.  In  1893,  the  first  contest 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  plans  by  Ernest  Flagg  for  a  single 
building,  but  the  plans  were  never  carried  out  beyond  the  point 
of  putting  in  a  foundation  which  was  later  used  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  the  present  Legislative  Building.  By  1911,  the 
Legislature  grew  weary  of  the  various  expedients  employed  in 
providing  Washington  with  temporary  governmental  buildings. 
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The  second  contest,  on  the  basis  of  a  group  of  buildings  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  State,  was  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  dividing  what  would 
ordinarly  have  been  a  single  building  into  six  or  more  parts 
without  diminishing  each  part  to  the  point  of  insignificance. 
Out  of  thirty-seven  sets  of  plans  submitted.  Wilder  and  White, 
of  New  York,  were  chosen,  both  for  the  central  group  and  the 
Temple  of  Justice. 

The  Legislative  Building  was  placed  in  the  center  and  the 
other  structures  were  arranged  around  it  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  finally  present,  from  nearly  every  angle,  the  general  effect 
of  a  very  broad  base  from  which  an  adequate  dome  rises. 
Greek  Doric  architecture,  modified  in  some  respects,  gives  the 
Capitol  strength,  simplicity  and  charm.  Outside  decorations, 
such  as  the  skuU-and-wreath  frieze  and  the  cheneau  or  cornice 
fringings,  are  carved  from  sandstone.  Big  columns,  more  than 
4  feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet  high,  inclose  the  Capitol.  These 
columns  are  called  Doric,  but  they  are  really  simplified  Doric, 
minus  the  indented  grooves.  They  are  graceful  shafts,  smooth, 
with  a  slight  inward-leaning  toward  the  top  to  emphasize 
stability,  and  the  colonnade  gives  the  building  an  air  of  security. 
The  colonnade  of  the  main  entrance  consists  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns,  more  than  30  feet  high,  which  differ  from  the  Doric 
in  that  they  are  "necked"  with  fragile  embellishments,  almost 
flowery,  carefully  carved  from  stone.  A  terrace  411  feet  long 
fronts  the  Capitol,  also  extending  on  both  sides,  providing 
plenty  of  space  for  social  events  or  any  gathering  of  people. 

In  1917  the  Governor  proposed  to  erect  an  office  type  of 
building  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  and  dignified  group 
called  for  in  the  previously  accepted  plans  and  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest  from  the  architects  of  the  State.  The  architects* 
interest  in  the  proposed  Capitol  building  was  purely  artistic. 
They  wanted  to  see  something  in  harmony  with  the  high  ideals 
and  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  had  a  professional  horror  of 
seeing  something  so  durable  as  a  State  Capitol  botched. 

The  Washington  State  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  took  the  lead  in  arousing  a  public  protest  against 
utilitarian  and  inartistic  plans  of  the  Capitol  Commission,  with 
the  result  that  these  plans  were  abandoned.  The  charm  and  the 
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dignity  of  the  White  and  Wilder  grouping  and  the  treatment 
proposed  for  the  unsightly  water-front  at  Olympia  appealed  to 
everybody  with  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  architecture. 

The  controversy  over  style  and  arrangement  of  buildings  for 
State  capitols  was  no  new  thing  in  this  country.  Several  States 
have  gone  through  such  controversies  and  some  of  them  made 
serious  errors  which  the  people  have  since  regretted.  Only  when 
a  well-established  plan  has  been  followed  has  the  result  been 
satisfactory,  either  from  a  utilitarian  or  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

When  the  French  engineer,  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  laid 
out  the  general  plans  for  the  National  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  there  were  those  who  objected  to  following  pre- 
cisely his  recommendations.  However,  those  who  wanted  to  see 
something  dignified  and  beautiful  as  a  capital  city  prevailed, 
and  the  L'Enfant  plans,  generally,  were  followed.  The  changes 
made  were  few  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  stood  for  the  origi- 
nal plans  was  abundantly  proved.  Washington  today  is  known 
as  "Washington,  the  Beautiful."  It  would  not  have  been  so 
had  the  utilitarians  prevailed.  In  place  of  artistic  groupings 
and  classic  edifices,  the  result  doubtless  would  have  been 
canyons  of  office  buildings,  had  the  coldly  commercial  faction 
had  their  way. 

The  architects  of  the  State  of  Washington,  in  their  appeal 
to  the  people,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunity 
was  presented  for  making  a  beautiful  and  impressive  capital 
city  and  that  on  the  site  then  owned  and  with  the  treatment 
proposed  in  the  accepted  plans  there  would  be  erected  buildings 
which  would  be  a  monument  to  the  good  sense  and  the  taste 
of  the  people. 

The  Capitol  Committee  in  1921  rechecked  and  revised  the 
plans  on  an  ample  scale.  Before  the  final  plans  for  the  Legis- 
lative Building  were  accepted,  study  models  of  both  the  struc- 
ture itself  and  the  group  as  a  whole  were  prepared  and  the  dome 
proposals  were  all  tested  out.  It  was  found  that  the  best  height 
for  the  dome  was  287  feet,  which  makes  it  the  fom-th  highest 
in  the  world,  the  three  higher  domes  being  that  of  the  National 
Capitol,  307  feet;  St.  Paul's  of  London,  319  feet;  and  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  408  feet. 

The  work  of  the  architects  did  not  end  with  the  task  of 
putting  the  dream  of  a  beautiful  building  on  paper,  suiting  it 
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to  the  environmental  advantages  offered,  or  splitting  one  huge 
structure  into  half  a  dozen  parts.  Changing  views  of  the  Capitol 
Commissions,  Committees,  and  Governors  all  had  to  be  recog- 
nized and  harmonized.  Perspectives  had  to  be  readjusted  to 
conform  with  altered  base  lines.  Modification  had  to  be  carried 
out  without  altering  general  effects. 

Furthermore  it  was  no  simple  task  to  put  that  dream  on 
paper  in  the  first  instance,  much  less  so  to  perfect  it  in  conformity 
with  the  final  needs.  An  appalling  multiplicity  of  details  demands 
attention  when  one  puts  the  plans  for  a  building  weighing 
149,000,000  pounds,  or  74,500  tons,  on  paper.  Even  the  pictorial 
or  designing  part  of  the  job  is  an  undertaking  of  great  magni- 
tude when  a  dome  weighing  more  than  30,000,000  pounds  of 
stone  is  reared  heavenward. 

Planning  has  to  be  perfect,  down  to  the  finest  point,  when 
the  job  at  hand  requires  the  placing  of  18,000,000  pounds  of 
brick  and  concrete  and  more  than  12,000,000  pounds  of  stone 
in  a  dome;  utilizing  brick  weighing  30,000,000  pounds,  51,000,- 
000  pounds  of  concrete,  and  almost  40,000,000  pounds  of  stone 
in  a  building — ^and  utilizing  it  all  to  construct  a  masterpiece  of 
dignity,  art,  and  beauty. 


The  Unique  Nebraska  Capitol 

By  GILBERT  M.  HITCHCOCK.  Publisher  Omaha  World-Herald 

Editor's  Note. — We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Hitchcock  for  the  description 
and  photograph  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  State  Capitol  buildings  ever 
erected  in  the  United  States. 

NEBRASKA,  which  became  a  territory  seventy-five  years 
ago,  and  was  admitted  as  a  State  sixty-one  years  ago,  is 
now  completing  its  fifth  Capitol  building. 

Its  first  two  Capitol  buildings  were  constructed  in  Omaha, 
one  in  1855  and  the  other  in  1858.  The  third  and  fourth  were 
constructed  in  Lincoln,  one  in  1868  and  the  other  in  1879.  Now 
the  fifth  State  Capitol  is  approaching  completion  at  Lincoln, 
and  is,  in  fact,  already  occupied.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $3,000 
Capitol  that  was  erected  in  Omaha  for  the  territorial  Legis- 
lature in  1855  to  the  remarkable  State  Capitol  building  now 
soon  to  be  completed  in  Lincoln  at  a  cost  of  over  $9,000,000. 


The  Unique  Nebraska  Capitol 
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About  the  new  State  Capitol  there  are  a  number  of  unusual 
features  which  have  attracted  national  attention.  First,  may 
be  mentioned  the  unusual  manner  in  which  the  Capitol  Com- 
mission went  about  the  selection  of  an  architect.  It  selected, 
first,  Thomas  R.  Kimball,  an  architect  of  Omaha,  as  professional 
adviser  to  the  Commission.  He  is  widely  known  among  archi- 
tects, has  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  has  won  distinction  by  a  number  of 
notable  works.  On  his  advice,  the  Commission  invited  ten 
well-known  architects,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  including  three  in  Nebraska  to  submit  plans  in  com- 
petition, each  to  receive  a  moderate  compensation  and  the 
winner  to  be  named  by  a  jury  of  three  architects  of  national 
reputation.  This  was  done,  and  in  June,  1920,  Bertram  G. 
Goodhue,  then  known  as  one  of  the  distinguished  architects 
of  New  York  City,  was  selected  as  the  successful  competitor. 
His  plans  were  accepted  for  the  Capitol  building. 

No  limitation  was  placed  on  the  architects  in  the  competition. 
They  were  left  absolutely  free  to  propose  any  plan  or  design. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Goodhue's  design  startled  the  country 
and  has  since  that  time  caused  much  comment  everywhere  that 
architecture  is  discussed.  Conventions  and  precedents  were 
thrown  aside.  The  new  State  Capitol  for  Nebraska  embodies 
ideas  for  a  State  House  that  are  entirely  unique. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  picture,  the  new  Ne- 
braska Capitol  is  a  combination  of  opposites  or  contradictions. 
The  main  part  of  the  building  gives  the  impression  of  being  low 
and  flat  by  reason  of  its  widely  extended  character.  It  suggests 
antiquity,  and  about  its  massive  strength  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  tower,  however,  rising 
hundreds  of  feet  above  in  stately  and  graceful  lines,  dominates 
the  building,  and  suggests  the  triumphs  of  modern  architecture, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  it  is  to  be  fitted  out  with 
elevators,  offices,  and  storage-rooms  like  any  office  building. 
This  tower  is  to  be  capped  by  a  gilded  dome  visible  perhaps  for 
50  miles. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  ornamentation.  Mr.  Lee 
Lawrie  was  the  sculptor,  and  his  work  is  impressive  and  beautiful. 
The  interior  of  the  Capitol  is  rich  in  color  and  highly  ornate, 
the  mural  paintings  being  the  work  of  Mr.  Tack,  and  about  them 
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the  controversy  of  criticism  has  raged  fiercely  because  of  his 
very  modernistic  effects. 

In  fact,  controversy  has  characterized  the  history  of  this 
building  from  its  start.  Its  large  cost,  its  revolutionary  design, 
its  slow  construction,  and  some  of  its  alleged  faults,  have  been 
the  subject  for  endless  discussion.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  monumental  building  which  will  continue  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  to  set  a  new 
standard  of  public  building. 

There  are  engraved  upon  its  walls  many  inscriptions  such 
as  have  been  used  with  such  profusion  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Washington.  For  instance,  the  legend  over  the  north  entrance 
is  as  follows,  "The  Salvation  of  the  State  is  the  Watchfulness 
of  the  Citizen";  and  many  other  inscriptions  on  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  this  unusual  Capitol  building  are  characterized 
by  lofty  sentiments  and  impressive  thoughts. 

Since  the  building  was  started,  Mr.  Goodhue,  its  great 
architect,  has  passed  away,  and  his  impressive  conception 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  genius. 


Jl/fOST  of  the  forty-eight  States  have  had  more  than  one 
■^  '-'■  Capitol.  Seldom  have  the  States  planned  very  far 
ahead  in  choosing  the  location^  size  of  site^  and  type  of 
buildings.  We  may  not  be  able  to  predict  accurately  the 
future  population  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  but  we  have 
excellent  evidence  that  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  at 
least  50,000,000  more  people  in  this  country  than  there 
are  today.  Let  the  States  take  into  account  the  promised 
increases  in  population  and  the  additional  functions 
being  taken  on  by  State  governments  when  they  come  to 
undertake  new  Capitols. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  ROADSIDE  IMPROVEMENT 
What  Is  Roadside  Improvement? 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND,  L.H.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Roadside  Improvement,  American  Civic  Association 

TO  think  things  through  to  a  true  conclusion  it  seems  desirable 
at  times  to  start  with  fundamentals.   Let  us  so  address  the 
problem  of  roadside  improvement. 

The  word  "roadside"  implies  a  road  which  has  sides.  The 
place  and  purpose  of  the  road  in  twentieth  century  America 
may  therefore  be  inquired  into.  In  the  presidential  address 
delivered  in  October,  1920,  at  the  Country  Planning  Session 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  held  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  I 
asked  certain  questions  which  virtually  answered  themselves, 
and  which  are  here  quoted: 

Is  the  answer  that  it  is  a  common  way  to  connect  homes  and  towns 
the  only  answer.'*  Is  it  a  mere  means  of  connection  between  two 
termini.^  Or  is  it  a  vital  artery  with  many  branching  minor  arteries 
through  which  flows  the  very  life-blood  that  keeps  alive  the  country? 
Is  this  country  highway  solely  for  vehicular  travel  and  for  such  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds  as  may  "take  chances"  with  trucks  and  touring-cars 
indiscriminately?  Or  ought  it  to  be  useful,  comfortable,  restful,  for 
the  foot-passenger  as  well? 

What  ought  the  country  highway  to  look  like?  Is  it  better  the 
Middle-States  winding  way,  passing  close  to  the  homes  of  the  country- 
side, bordered  with  wire-carrying  poles,  twisting  about  according  to 
the  political  pull  of  the  abutting  farmers  who  wanted  this  or  that  field 
touched  or  avoided,  or  is  it  better  a  new  white  gash  of  concrete,  treeless 
but  pole-bordered,  straight  at  all  hazards,  and  denatured  of  any  sus- 
picion of  beauty  in  itself  or  of  any  possibility  of  beauty  in  prospect? 

The  nine  years  that  have  passed  only  intensified  the  desire 
of  those  who  use  the  roads  which  have  sides,  with  their  more 
rapidly  and  more  smoothly  moving  vehicles,  to  have  pleasant 
experiences  and  to  see  beautiful  things  as  they  travel. 

Therefore  the  last  word  of  the  title  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  present  vital  importance.  The  roadsides  ought  to  be 
improved.  Indeed,  they  must  be  improved,  and  they  will  be 
improved.  It  is  the  time,  method,  and  fittings  that  are  now  most 
to  be  considered. 

Further  on  in  this  symposium  are  presented  certain  cari- 
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catures,  exaggerated  of  course,  but  indicating  something  of  the 
roadside  appearance  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  today. 
It  is  a  fact  to  be  ruefully  appreciated  that  roadside  defacement 
and  the  destruction  of  natural  beauty  follow  the  concrete 
highways.  There  are  yet  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  narrow, 
unimproved,  but  altogether  lovely  roads,  in  eastern  America 
particularly,  which  are  a  summer  joy  to  travel.  On  the  "im- 
proved" highways  come  the  filling-stations,  the  food-shacks, 
the  wayside  stands,  and  last,  not  least,  the  billboards. 

But,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  at  once,  some  sort  of  necessity 
relates  to  these  intrusions  on  the  integrity  of  roadside  beauty. 
Filling-stations  we  must  have,  just  as  in  the  old  days  our  horses 
needed  stables  where  they  might  be  fed  and  at  which  humanity 
also  might  be  filled,  and  sometimes  fed.  The  roadside  stand  to 
sell  the  products  of  the  vicinity  did  not  then  exist,  but  the 
billboard  was  beginning.  Considering  the  present-day  situation, 
it  is  proper  to  assume  that  the  sale  of  * 'local'*  products  is  not 
undesirable,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  insist  that  all  the 
roadways  be  freed  from  all  advertising. 

We  may  start  our  consideration  of  road  improvement,  there- 
fore (and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all  who  follow  in 
this  symposium  agree  with  me  or  I  with  them),  with  an  ad- 
mission that  we  must  have,  or  at  least  will  have,  in  some  form, 
the  things  criticized. 

Before  we  take  up  methods  of  ameliorating  existing  needs 
in  the  direction  of  roadside  improvement,  let  me  again  indulge 
in  the  dream  recounted  at  the  Amherst  meeting  before  referred 
to,  through  restating  the  hope  then  expressed.  It  was  that  in 
time  our  main  thoroughfares  would  come  to  be  so  planted  that 
they  represented  in  the  planting  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
particular  neighborhood,  making  a  cross-country  trip  an  educa- 
tion in  the  flora  of  the  America  whose  "rocks  and  rills  and 
templed  hills"  we  constantly  sing  about,  and  also  desecrate. 

Then,  too,  this  dream  included  the  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  new  respect  engendered  for  the  legs  which  yet  are  the  only 
individual  propulsive  members  possessed  by  humanity.  So 
long  as  walking  continues  to  be  a  human  necessity,  it  needs  to 
be  provided  for,  and  I  want  most  urgently  to  insist  that  the 
present  penalizing  of  the  pedestrian  through  making  him  mostly 
a  subject  for  the  emergency  ward  or  the  coroner  if  he  uses  a 
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main  thoroughfare,  is  basically  wrong.  We  need  agreeable 
footways  on  which  a  man  may  walk,  not  necessarily  at  the 
noisy  and  smelly  level  of  the  concrete  or  asphalt,  but  going  in 
the  same  direction  and  with  equal  rights. 

Further  extending  this  dream,  I  may  mention  an  address 
made  to  the  New  England  Forestry  Congress  on  February  1 
of  this  year,  in  which  I  urged  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  bring 
folks  to  the  forest  is  to  do  just  what  has  been  above  suggested 
in  roadside  planting,  particularly  on  the  roads  which  lead  to  the 
public  forests,  which  must  increasingly  come  to  be  not  only  a 
source  of  needed  timber  but  of  at  least  equally  needed  recrea- 
tion opportunity. 

It  is  to  me  a  very  pleasant  reflection  that  in  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  a  movement  toward  roadside  planting  has  begun 
under  James  Lyall  Stuart,  the  Secretary  of  Highways  for  that 
State,  affording  a  notable  example  to  other  States. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  other  factors  mentioned  as  related 
to  roadside  improvement.  The  roadside  refreshment-stand, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  "hot-dog  shack,"  must  be  reckoned 
with.  I  doubt  that  it  can  be  abolished,  but  it  certainly  can  be 
definitely  improved,  and  indeed  made  much  more  commercially 
profitable  as  it  is  made  esthetically  attractive.  Upon  this  item 
report  is  fully  made  in  Mr.  Bement's  paper  on  page  147. 

The  filling-station  is  taking  care  of  itself,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  I  think.  When  it  is  combined  with  the  refreshment- 
stand  it  can  work  into  the  roadside  picture  agreeably,  and  not 
hideously.  Here  there  is  hope,  and  much  hope. 

Now  the  billboard!  In  the  papers  which  follow.  Admiral 
McGowan  and  Mrs.  Lawton  have  addressed  themselves  with 
no  little  vigor  to  this  problem.  Mr.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  has  likewise  touched  the  bill- 
boards, as  well  as  the  other  items  above  referred  to,  in  the 
direction  which  his  title  indicates.  The  brief  of  laws  in  forty- 
eight  States  includes  a  most  powerful  testimony  toward  the 
need  for  citizen  action,  individually  as  well  as  through  organiza- 
tion, in  some  sort  of  control  of  the  billboard. 

Here  I  again  record  my  belief  that  outdoor  advertising  need 
not  and  will  not  be  entirely  prohibited.  It  may  be,  it  must 
be  regulated,  restrained,  and  carried  on  effectively  for  its  pur- 
pose, but  with  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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A  kitchen  stove  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  it  will  be  admitted 
— which  observation  I  commend  to  the  General  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Company  and  its  associated  enterprises — but  that 
housewife  would  be  considered  insane  who  repeated  the  kitchen 
stove  in  every  room  in  the  house,  doing  for  it  what  the  advertis- 
ing fraternity  is  trying  its  best  to  do  for  the  billboard. 

If  outdoor  advertising  desires  to  keep  itself  off  the  toboggan 
which  slid  the  saloon  into  the  fires  kindled  by  its  product,  it  will 
take  counsel  of  commercial  sanity. 

In  July,  1915,  I  addressed,  at  its  request,  a  convention,  held 
in  Atlantic  City,  of  the  Poster  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  I  proposed  a  program  of  reduction  in  size,  intensi- 
fication in  quality,  segregation  in  location,  and  avoidance  of 
scenic,  educational,  and  patriotic  proximity,  which  might  secure 
for  outdoor  advertising  a  permanent  and  proper  place.  That 
the  billboard  leaders  at  that  time  recognized  and  admitted  the 
prophetic  quality  of  my  utterances  does  not  change  the  painful 
fact  that  they  continued  with  all  possible  vigor  to  do  all  the 
things  that  they  knew  were  wrong.  Consequently,  as  will  be 
seen  in  these  pages,  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  is  legislating 
against  them  in  some  form,  many  cities  are  wrestling  with  them 
as  nuisances,  the  courts  have  placed  them  under  the  ban  of  the 
police  power,  and  every  woman's  club  is  hating  them. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  this  flood  of 
animosity  which  makes  the  billboard  probably  the  least  effective 
means  of  advertising  ever  devised,  the  billboard  is  rapidly  get- 
ting itself  recognized  as  a  danger  to  the  traveling  public  through 
its  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  trafl&c  and  traffic  signs.  A 
man  cannot  read  an  appeal  of  the  billboard  that  he  buy  some- 
thing and  also  operate  his  automobile  with  due  regard  for  road 
dangers.  If  the  answer  is  made  that  he  need  not  read  the 
billboards,  then  their  advertising  value  certainly  ceases. 

Indeed,  it  is  rather  glaringly  evident  that,  as  now  generally 
practiced  in  the  United  States,  billboards  are  rapidly  becoming 
effective  advertising  of  what  not  to  buy,  where  not  to  stop,  and 
what  not  to  do! 

The  papers  that  follow  ought  to  be  helpful  to  true  citizens. 
They  ought  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  billboard  fraternity, 
unless  the  latter  is  determined  to  promote  the  legal  abolition 
which  is  inevitable  if  there  is  no  improvement. 
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The  Highway  Departments  Turn 
to  Beauty 

By  THOMAS  H.  MacDONALD,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  MacDonald  deserves  and  should  receive  the  support 
of  all  public-spirited  citizens  and  officials  to  carry  out  the  program  to  rescue 
the  highways  and  the  landscape  within  sight  of  the  highways  from  the  devas- 
tating plague  of  billboards,  unsightly  shacks  and  scars  of  careless  construction. 
His  fearless  leadership  is  one  of  the  heartening  signs  of  this  decade.  His  close 
relation  to  the  State  Highway  Departments  makes  his  words  potent.  The 
mandate  which  he  has  received  from  Congress  in  the  Reed  amendment,  giving 
authority  to  spend  money  on  Federal-aid  roads  for  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
promises  early  realization  of  improved  roadsides  as  well  as  improved  roadways. 

FOUR  major  movements  are  needed  to  beautify  and  en- 
hance the  usefulness  of  the  highways.  They  are:  First, 
the  complete  elimination  of  commercial  advertising  signs,  not 
only  those  within  the  rights-of-way  but  those  on  private 
property  along  the  rights-of-way;  second,  the  removal  of  oil 
filling-stations,  "hot  dog"  and  lunch-stands  and  roadside 
markets  that  encroach  upon  the  rights-of-way,  and  regulation 
of  the  distance  from  rights-of-way  at  which  such  establishments 
may  be  located  on  private  property;  third,  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  along  the  roadsides;  and,  fourth,  the  location,  design, 
and  construction  of  the  highways  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

While  the  majority  of  States  more  or  less  rigidly  regulate 
billboard  erection  within  the  highway  limits,  such  regulation 
only  tends  to  force  the  signs  off  the  rights-of-way  onto  adjoining 
private  property.  There  they  are  concentrated  at  curves  and 
rail  and  highway  intersections  because  such  locations — the 
most  dangerous  possible — are  the  most  favorable  for  display 
purposes.  That  they  have  remained  as  long  as  they  have — a 
menace  to  motorists  and  as  a  blot  upon  the  landscape — ^is  a 
national  disgrace. 

A  growing  resentment  against  this  disgrace  is  manifest  in  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  opposition  by  women's  clubs,  civic 
and  patriotic  organizations.  These  organizations  have  been 
especially  active  in  appealing  to  the  law-makers  of  the  States 
and  in  demanding  proper  regulation  to  force  the  billboards  off 
the  highways  and  keep  them  off.    They  are  now  joined  by 
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newspapers  and  popular  magazines,  which  are  taking  up  the 
battle  in  their  editorial  columns. 

Producers  of  some  of  the  better  products  so  advertised  have 
become  convinced  of  the  fairness  of  the  protests  registered  and 
have  ordered  their  signs  off. 

Surprisingly  few  States  have  specific  legislation  concerning 
the  erection  of  oil  filling-stations,  "hot  dog"  and  lunch-stands 
and  roadside  markets.  A  few  prohibit  them  on  the  rights-of-way 
and  require  State  licenses  for  their  operation,  and  a  large 
number  which  have  no  specific  laws  do  keep  them  off  the  rights- 
of-way  by  exercising  their  right  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
roadway  limits. 

In  some  States  the  large  oil  companies  have  cooperated  with 
the  State  highway  departments  by  keeping  their  stations  far 
enough  from  the  rights-of-way  to  prevent  obstruction  of  traflSc 
by  the  vehicles  that  stop  for  motor  supplies.  These  companies 
have  concluded  that  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  public  safety 
makes  for  better  business  for  the  stations. 

For  a  number  of  years,  women's  clubs  and  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations  in  some  of  the  States  have  been  working  for  State 
legislation  governing  roadside  planting.  State  highway  depart- 
ments have  cooperated  as  much  as  they  were  able,  but  the  laws 
of  most  of  the  States  do  not  permit  the  expenditure  of  highway 
funds  for  the  purpose.  However,  as  the  beautification  idea 
gains  momentum.  State  laws  will  doubtless  be  amended  to  take 
care  of  this  present  lack.  On  May  21,  1928,  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  was  passed,  granting  permission  to 
use  Federal  funds  for  wayside  planting  of  trees  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system. 

In  a  few  States  organized  attention  is  given  to  roadside 
beautification.  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  empowered  by  law  to  make  roadside  improvements, 
the  work  including  such  planting,  replacements,  and  care  as  may 
be  necessary.  When  a  road  is  laid  out  as  a  State  highway,  it  is 
generally  made  sufficiently  wide  to  provide  an  area  on  each  side 
of  the  traveled  portion  for  roadside  improvement.  No  tree, 
shrub,  or  plant  within  such  a  highway  can  be  cut,  removed, 
or  new  ones  added  without  a  permit  from  the  Highway 
Department. 

Connecticut  has  a  landscape  division  which  is  operating 
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throughout  the  whole  State.  It  maintains  all  trees  on  State 
highways.  Within  the  next  two  years  it  expects  to  spend  some 
$500,000  landscaping  cuts,  bridge  sites,  and  abandoned  sections 
of  rights-of-way. 

Pennsylvania  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
roadside  betterment,  including  the  planting  of  trees,  the  protect- 
ing of  slopes,  an<^  the  growing  of  nursery  material  to  make  these 
improvements  convenient  and  economical.  In  each  highway 
division  a  capable  worker  is  on  the  job,  operating  under  the 
direction  of  a  Highway  Forester  who  is  an  enthusiast,  as  also  is 
the  State's  Secretary  of  Highways  who  originated  the  plan. 

Pennsylvania  uses  constantly  the  so-called  "Wheat  Law'* 
passed  in  the  Pinchot  administration,  permitting  the  protection 
of  the  view  at  curves  or  intersections  by  condemnation  of  the 
view,  the  owner  being  permitted  thereafter  to  grow  "grass, 
oats,  wheat,  or  other  crops  which  will  not  obstruct  the  vision 
more  than  wheat." 

California  has  some  685  miles  of  highways  on  which  trees 
have  been  planted.  The  State  has  also  made  a  survey  of  areas 
adjacent  to  the  roadways,  which  can  be  beautified  by  the 
planting  of  trees  and  vines.  This  survey  also  included  the 
treatment  of  natural  growth  to  preserve  and  emphasize  its 
beauty.  In  each  of  California's  ten  highway  districts,  sections 
approximately  a  half  mile  long  are  being  selected  as  model 
sections. 

Delaware  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  planting  shade  trees 
along  the  highways  where  the  rights-of-way  were  wide  enough, 
and  has  planted  rambler  rose  bushes  along  practically  all  the 
guard-rails.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  roadsides  free 
from  litter  and  to  have  them  mown  rather  frequently  during 
the  summer  season. 

The  State  Highway  Department  of  Missouri  recently  in- 
augurated a  plan  for  beautifying  the  highways.  It  employed 
an  experienced  landscape  architect  and  offered  his  consulting 
services  and  advice  free  to  any  interested  community,  civic 
club,  or  patriotic  organization.  Many  of  the  towns  became 
interested  and  held  meetings  at  which  civic  and  patriotic  clubs 
assumed  responsibility  for  beautifying  some  of  the  highways. 

A  campaign  was  also  started  to  interest  the  owners  of  road- 
side camps,  filling-stations,  and  parks  in  the  improvement  of 
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their  property  adjacent  to  the  highways.  The  county  school 
superintendents  of  Missouri  are  attempting  to  interest  residents 
of  rural  districts  with  a  view  to  the  landscaping  of  school -yards. 
A  number  of  land-owners  have  inquired  of  the  department 
about  the  beaut ification  plan. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  State  Highway  Department  is  planning  to 
plant  trees  along  new  projects  where  old  trees  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  expense  to  be  met  with  construction  funds.  By 
starting  in  this  small  way,  the  State  hopes  that  the  Legislature 
will  see  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  work  and  establish  a 
separate  department  to  handle  it. 

Iowa  has  a  bill  before  the  State  Legislature  whereby  the 
maintenance  of  primary  roads  will  include  maintenance  of  the 
entire  rights-of-way  in  a  neat  and  attractive  condition,  including 
planting  along  the  roadsides. 

In  Kentucky,  the  State  Highway  Department  has  conferred 
with  the  State  Forester  and  with  horticultural  societies  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  and  cared  for 
by  the  Highway  Department. 

In  Nevada,  the  State  highway  officials  are  taking  a  horti- 
culturist over  the  State  to  try  to  formulate  some  plan  by  which 
the  highways  may  be  beautified. 

In  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  Southwest,  trees  and  shrubs 
can  only  be  planted  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  and  then  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  Beautification  of  roadsides  in  these  sections 
consists  in  keeping  them  free  of  litter. 

In  the  Dakotas,  and  neighboring  States,  where  snowfall  is 
heavy,  all  that  can  be  done  toward  beautification  is  to  en- 
courage the  cutting  of  weeds  and  bushes  and  a  general  cleaning 
up  of  the  property  along  the  highways.  To  plant  trees  or  vines 
within  the  rights-of-way  would  cause  obstruction  of  the  roads 
in  winter  by  drifted  snow. 

In  several  States,  women's  clubs  and  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations  have  agreed  to  furnish  trees  and  shrubs  for  plant- 
ing if  the  State  highway  departments  will  plant  and  take  care 
of  them.  In  some  of  these  States,  the  departments  have  secured 
permission  from  land-owners  to  plant  trees  on  property  adjacent 
to  the  roads. 

Highway  engineers  are  now  giving  much  greater  considera- 
tion than  formerly  to  the  development  of  road  location  so  as 
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to  bring  out  and  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  locaHty 
and  to  supplement  it  by  landscaping  devices  where  it  is  nat- 
urally deficient.  This  consideration  of  the  esthetic  viewpoint 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  new  road  locations  developed 
in  the  National  Parks  and  Forests  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Forest  Service.  But 
the  principle  is  rapidly  being  adopted  so  far  as  practicable  in 
the  improvement  of  county  and  State  highways. 

In  the  construction  of  highways  much  can  be  done  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  natural  beauty  by  intelligent  clearing  of 
the  rights-of-way  so  as  to  save  specimen  trees  and  develop 
vistas  of  outstanding  magnificence.  Bridges  and  culverts  can 
be  built  to  harmonize  with  the  general  character  of  the  land- 
scape. 

After  the  road  has  been  built,  much  can  be  done  by  intelli- 
gent planting  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  highway  com- 
missions. Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  avoid  obstruct- 
ing the  view  of  intersecting  roads,  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  cultivation  of  adjacent  farm  land,  and  planting  effects 
foreign  to  the  natural  character  of  the  locality. 


Buy- ways? 


Nature  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  Clarion  Call  to  Save  America  from 
the  Billboard  Blight 

By  SAMUEL  McGOWAN,  Laurens,  S.  C. 

Editor's  Note. — Admiral  McGowan  has  volunteered  to  be  a  standard- 
bearer  in  the  fight  to  save  America  from  the  billboards.  He  is  winning  recruits 
daily.  If  the  scenery  along  the  highways  can  be  rescued  from  oblivion  behind 
the  flaunting  boards,  the  younger  generation  may  at  least  recognize  the  country- 
side when  they  see  it  and  so  form  a  gauge  by  which  to  judge  scenery. 

IN  1925,  while  I  was  Chief  Highway  Commissioner  of  South 
CaroHna,  the  State  Attorney  General  vouchsafed  that  I 
had  no  authority  to  remove  roadside  billboards  unless  they 
endangered  or  interfered  with  traffic.  To  me  this  meant  that 
I  did  have  the  necessary  authority  when  traffic  was  endangered 
or  interfered  with;  and,  accordingly,  I  announced  that,  since 
any  unofficial  sign  attractive  enough  to  be  put  up  is  dangerous 
enough  not  to  put  up  with,  all  advertisements  had  to  come  down. 

The  billboard  interests  proceeded  to  raise  what  Sherman  said 
war  is — one  particularly  flagrant  offender  securing  an  injunction 
so  sweeping  that  the  billboard  blighters  thought  it  was  all  over. 
But  the  court  order  simply  stopped  my  removing  the  signs  of 
one  particular  advertiser.  So,  while  obeying  the  order  to  the 
letter,  I  told  the  engineers  to  hurry  down  all  billboards  not 
named  in  the  injunction. 

My  idea  was  that,  with  all  the  others  gone,  the  signboards 
of  the  one  advertiser  covered  by  the  court  order  would  be  so 
conspicuous  as  to  receive  all  needed  attention  from  neighbor- 
hood "Boston  Tea  Parties."  (Such  a  plan  has  been  known  to 
work  admirably.) 

My  activity  against  the  billboard  blight  was  begun  for  the 
women  of  South  Carolina — God  bless  them!  I  simply  did  what 
and  because  they  told  me  to.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  at  the 
same  time  obeying  the  injunction  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  who 
said:  "Do  not  let  selfish  men  or  greedy  interests  skin  your 
country  of  its  beauty,  its  riches,  or  its  romance."  Are  "selfish 
men"  and  "greedy  interests"  being  made  to  understand  that 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Roosevelt  are  to  be  translated  into 
action? 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton  answers  in  the  Stone  &  Webster 
Journal: 
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Let  us  ride  over  the  route  of  Paul  Revere.  The  ancient  farm- 
houses stand  gray  and  lovely  beneath  their  aged  elms.  I  know,  because 
I  have  tramped  in  the  fields  behind  the  signboards  and  filling-stations 
and  "hot  dog"  kennels.  But,  from  the  highway,  little  is  visible  save 
these  screaming  abominations.  The  Albany  Post  Road,  up  the  Hudson 
from  New  York,  bombards  you  with  signboards  till  your  head  aches. 
The  Delaware  Water  Gap  is  a  dump.  And  so  on,  anywhere  you  may  go, 
up  and  down  "America  the  beautiful"!  But  in  more  and  more  bosoms 
is  growing  resentment,  not  only  against  the  ugliness  of  our  roadsides 
but  against  the  sheer  effrontery  of  advertisers  who  consider  every 
spot  they  can  rent  a  legitimate  parade  ground  for  their  greed. 

Of  billboards,  the  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  says:  "In  practically  all  cases,  these  advertisements 
merely  repeat  appeals  made  quite  properly  through  other 
agencies.  Their  disfigurement  of  the  landscape  is  a  national 
disgrace." 

The  American  Association  of  State  Highway  OflScials  urges 
the  several  States  which  have  not  already  done  so  to  bar  all 
advertising  signs  from  the  highways  and  vicinity  by  legislation 
prohibiting  them  within  a  distance  of  at  least  500  feet.  A 
500-foot  setback  would  naturally  put  roadside  billboards 
practically  out  of  business. 

But  why  not? 

Must  we  forever  subscribe  to  the  blighters'  corruption  of  a 
well-known  quotation  so  as  to  render  it:  "He  who  rides  must 
read"? 

Why  are  highways  anyhow — ^for  traflic  or  for  advertisements? 

Which,  in  turn,  suggests  modernizing  the  legal  definition  of 
"Highway  Robbery"  to  conform  to  this  New  England  rhyme: 

The  law  imprisons  man  or  woman 

Who  steals  a  goose  from  off  the  Common, 

But  sets  the  greater  culprit  loose 

Who  steals  the  Common  from  the  goose! 

What  to  do? 

The  ideal  condition  would,  of  course,  be  ironclad  statutes 
clearing  the  roadside  for  at  least  500  feet.  Should  shrubbery 
and  flowers  be  set  out  on  the  edge  of  all  rights-of-way,  bill- 
boards behind  them  would  soon  be  satisfactorily  screened. 

Meanwhile  the  easiest  way,  and  the  way  to  get  the  quickest 
and  surest  results,  may  be  simply  to  write  individual  appeals 
direct  to  the  advertisers  themselves  telling  them  that  the  public 
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resents  such  forced  advertisement  which,  so  far  from  attract- 
ing favorable  attention,  in  fact  begets  publicity  distinctly 
undesirable. 

If,  and  when,  people  generally  will  outwardly  express  what 
they  inwardly  feel  and  agitate  this  subject  by  appeals  direct  to 
advertisers,  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  in  schools  and 
colleges,  to  governors  and  legislators  and  State  and  county  and 
municipal  officials,  all  in  such  obvious  earnest  that  it  will  be 
realized  that  grasping  greed  must  give  place  to  safety  and 
sightliness,  then  will  the  blighters  have  to  hoist  aboard  the  war- 
time slogan  of  the  Navy's  incomparable  Supply  Department: 
"It  can't  be  done;  but  here  it  is!" 


"To  Him  Who  in  the  Love  of  Nature  Holds  Com- 
munion With  Her  Visible  Forms,  She  Speaks  a 
Various  Language"  —ff iiiiam  CuiUn  Bryant 


CargiU  In  toatmrtn*  Courier 
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Protecting  the  Scenery  from  Billboards 

By  ELIZABETH  LAWTON.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note. — Mrs.  Lawton,  at  first  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  dealing  with  billboards,  was  responsible 
for  the  organization,  five  years  ago,  of  the  National  Committee  for  Restriction 
of  Outdoor  Advertising,  which  acts  as  a  clearing-house  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred organizations — National,  State,  and  regional.  Its  printed  matter  is  well 
known.  It  has  stimulated  the  writing  of  thousands  of  letters  to  leading  ad- 
vertisers urging  them  to  restrict  their  signs  to  commercial  districts.  As  a 
result  240  National  advertisers  have  agreed  to  restrict  their  signs  to  conmiercial 
districts. 

WITH  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  community  beauty 
manifest  in  America  has  come  an  imperative  demand  for 
the  elimination  of  the  rural  billboard.  The  most  beautifully 
planted  highway  becomes  utterly  cheap  and  commercial  when 
lined  with  signboards. 

The  long  and  effective  work  of  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  is 
now  bearing  fruit.  All  over  the  United  States,  clubs  and  indi- 
viduals are  agitating  against  the  rural  signs.  Highway  com- 
missioners are  joining  in  the  cry.  State  highway  officials  and 
the  Federal  Department  of  Public  Roads  are  making  their 
voices  heard,  and  more  than  a  score  of  legislatures  are  seeking 
restrictive  legislation. 

Legislation,  however,  although  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem,  is  bound  to  come  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Not  only  is 
this  true  because  it  is  fought  at  every  step  by  the  organized  Out- 
door Advertising  Association  of  America,  but  also  because  of  the 
stand  which  our  American  courts  have  taken  in  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  beauty  has  anything  to  do  with  "general  welfare." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  situation  when  our  local  and  National 
governments  can  tax  the  people  to  produce  beauty,  and  yet 
cannot  protect  beauty  already  created.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  paid  by  taxpayers  solely  to  create  beauty  in  our 
parks  and  public  places  and  in  our  bridges  and  public  buildings. 
The  same  space,  air,  and  sunshine  could  be  secured  in  our  parks 
without  this  outlay.  Bridges,  plain  and  economical,  would  carry 
traffic  equally  well.  The  increased  expenditure  is  for  beauty 
alone.  On  what  ground  is  this  taxation  justified  if  beauty  has 
no  part  in  general  welfare? 

We  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  attitude  of 
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our  courts,  following  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  will  change. 
In  fact,  the  beginning  of  such  change  is  already  evident.  In 
the  meantime  much  can  be  done  to  protect  our  scenery;  (1) 
by  legislation  not  based  upon  the  esthetic,  and  (2)  by  the  power 
of  public  opinion. 

1.  Laws  may  be  passed  based  solely  on  the  ground  of  safety. 
As  Dr.  McFarland  has  so  well  pointed  out,  if  the  billboards  do 
not  attract  attention  they  are  useless  as  advertising;  if  they 
do  attract  attention  they  are  a  menace  to  traffic.  The  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  has  urged  every  State  to 
prohibit  all  signs  within  500  feet  of  the  highway.  Kansas, 
through  a  regulation  passed  by  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
prohibits  signs  within  1,000  feet  of  the  intersection  of  two 
highways.  Such  laws  do  not  prevent  the  farmer  from  renting 
his  ground  for  signs,  nor  will  they  destroy  the  business  of 
outdoor  advertising.  The  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  claims 
that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  signs  are  in  rural  districts. 

In  most  states  it  is  constitutional  to  tax  the  boards  by  the 
square  foot.  A  tax  of  from  3  to  5  cents  per  square  foot  would  do 
much  to  decrease  their  number.  Such  a  tax  is  eminently  just. 
As  stated  by  Col.  Frederick  S.  Greene,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

As  everyone  knows,  a  dirt  road  has  no  advertising  value,  but 
after  the  State  has  expended  $50,000  or  more  per  mile  to  convert  a 
dirt  road  into  an  improved  highway,  traffic  is  immediately  attracted 
and  signs  inevitably  follow  the  traffic.  Signboard  companies  thus 
reap,  without  any  return  to  the  State,  a  benefit  which  the  State  has 
provided  through  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Several  cities  have  resorted  to  taxation  with  marked  success 
in  keeping  down  to  a  reasonable  limit  the  number  of  signs.  Ft. 
Myers,  Fla.,  taxes  the  boards  10  cents  per  square  foot.  Jupiter, 
Fla.,  taxes  them  $1  per  square  foot.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
charges  a  permit  fee  according  to  size,  from  a  fee  of  25  cents 
for  a  board  less  than  6  square  feet  to  a  fee  of  $25  for  any  board 
above  20  square  feet.  She  permits  no  boards  over  300  square 
feet,  and  insists  upon  a  new  permit  for  every  change  in  design 
on  the  board. 

2.  The  power  of  public  opinion,  unaided  by  law,  can  ac- 
complish much.  Here  is  where  the  work  of  the  women's  clubs 
has  been  effective.    Women  are  the  buyers.    It  is  claimed  that 
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85  per  cent  of  products  sold  in  America  are  sold  to  women. 
When  our  merchants,  local  and  national,  realize  that  the  women 
are  determined  to  wipe  out  the  rural  billboard,  the  boards  will 
fall.  In  fact,  the  fall  has  already  begun  in  the  rural  districts. 
In  many  sections  of  the  country  you  will  find  a  considerable 
number  of  rural  billboards  standing  blank.  Recent  records, 
taken  over  a  series  of  stretches  on  main  California  highways, 
show  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  large  painted  bulletins 
standing  idle.  This  means  just  one  thing,  that  the  national 
advertiser  is  refusing  to  take  the  purely  rural  locations.  He  is 
insisting  that,  if  he  uses  billboards,  they  must  be  in  or  near  the 
towns — a  most  encouraging  sign. 

As  our  merchants  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
people  resent  the  rural  signs  and  favor  those  products  which 
are  not  advertised  on  the  landscape,  more  and  more  billboards 
will  stand  idle  and  finally  disappear. 


HAD    JOHN    CONSTABLE    LIVED    TO-DAY. 

From  The  Daily  Express  {London) 
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Campaign  for  Improving  Wayside 
Refreshment  Stands 

By  ALON  BEMENT,  Director  Art  Center,  New  York  City 

Editor's  Note. — If  our  highways  are  to  lead  through  country  worth  looking 
at,  the  entire  right-of-way  must  be  planned  for  its  scenic  effect,  and  the  use  of 
the  private  property  along  the  road  must  conform  to  the  landscape.  The  cam- 
paign for  improving  wayside  refreshment  stands,  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  wise  administration  of 
Mr.  Bement,  has  shown  that  the  interest  of  stand-owners,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  is  widespread.  The  campaign  has  been  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
roadside  improvement  for  which  many  of  us  are  working. 

THIS  report  is  issued  in  response  to  the  interest  that  is  being 
expressed  in  the  movement  conducted  by  the  Art  Center 
and  the  American  Civic  Association  for  the  improvement  of 
wayside  refreshment  stands  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
constitutes  a  brief  summary  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
campaign  during  the  past  two  years  toward  cleaning  up  and 
encouraging  the  building  and  maintenance  of  attractive  wayside 
refreshment  stands. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  roadside 
stands  that  dot  the  highways  and  landscapes  at  frequent  inter- 
vals from  coast  to  coast  is  one  of  those  public  evils  which  is 
constantly  being  lamented,  but  about  which,  although  the 
history  of  the  so-called  "hot  dog"  industry  goes  back  twenty- 
five  years,  little  has  been  done.  The  oflensiveness  of  these 
ulcerous  little  huts  needs  no  description  here.  It  is  suiBBcient  to 
say  that  they  have  become  a  real  menace  to  the  beauty  of  our 
countrysides. 

The  present  campaign  was  initiated  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  who,  while  on  a  motor  trip  through  New  England, 
was  impressed  with  the  general  hideousness  of  the  stands  along 
the  highway.  When  she  returned  she  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Art  Center  $7,500  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  campaign 
fund  to  encourage  the  erection  of  better  stands.  The  amount 
was  immediately  increased|by  $10,000  from  the  Adolf  Gobel 
Company.  Numerous  other  organizations,  including  such  civic 
societies  as  the  American  Civic  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  etc., 
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immediately  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  movement. 

The  Art  Center  then  planned  a  series  of  competitions,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
of  prevailing  conditions  by  means  of  photographs.  The  response 
to  the  contest  was  beyond  all  expectations,  photographs  being 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  some  from 
Mexico  and  Canada.  From  the  contest  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  approximately  60,000  stands  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  less  than  one-third  of  them  met  the  requirements  of 
sanitation  and  good  taste  set  up  as  standards  by  the  campaign 
committee. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the  Art  Center  announced 
the  second  contest  of  the  series,  an  architectural  competition 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  developing  types  of  stands 
that  would  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  to  operators. 
Ten  prizes  amounting  to  $3,000  were  awarded,  five  to  stands, 
with  gasoline  pumps.  The  best  of  the  800  designs  submitted 
to  the  contest  have  been  sent  on  tour  throughout  the  United 
States  and  are  being  received  with  interest  by  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  better  wayside  conditions. 

The  third  contest  was  in  the  nature  of  a  clean-up  compe- 
tition, with  emphasis  placed  on  the  planting  of  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  and  $1,000  in  prizes  was  awarded. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  contest  it  was  found  that  stand 
operators  were  willing  to  improve  their  places,  but  that  a  cen- 
tral station  was  needed  from  which  they  would  obtain  fresh 
ideas.  The  Art  Center  is  meeting  this  service  by  means  of  a 
trade  journal,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  owners  improve 
their  property,  thereby  putting  them  in  a  position  to  realize 
their  utmost  business  possibilities. 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  interest  of  the  press  throughout 
the  country,  the  Art  Center  has  been  able  to  carry  the  propa- 
ganda of  better  wayside  stands  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  press  has,  of  course,  insisted  on  having  its  fun,  but  most  of 
it  has  been  kindly,  although  obviously  at  the  expense  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  campaign.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  20,000 
to  30,000  news  articles  that  have  been  published  have  treated 
the  subject  humorously.  And  those  in  charge  of  the  movement 
have  not  been  unresponsive  to  the  humorous  angle  of  trying  to 
"elevate  the  *hot-dog'  stand." 
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But  while  humor  predominates,  there  is  an  underlying 
current  of  seriousness  which  gives  evidence  of  the  approval  and 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  press.  The  following  excerpts 
of  articles  are  typical  of  the  publicity  given  the  campaign: 

From  the  Albany  Evening  News:  "Perhaps  the  Art  Center, 
realizing  that  the  world  is  going  to  the  Bow- Wows,  believes  that 
we  should  have  more  beautiful  bow-wows.  It  is  well!  America 
hopes  that  the  present  inartistic  *hot-dog'  stands  will  pass, 
and  that  we  shall  have  standardized  architecture  for  all  of 
them." 

The  popularity  and  permanence  of  the  "hot  dog"  is  stressed 
by  the  Watertown  Daily  TimeSy  which  declares:  "It  has  come 
to  stay  and  many  miles  of  them  are  sold  each  summer  to  tourists 
who  are  going  up  and  down  the  country.  An  institution  like 
this  deserves  to  be  decently  housed,"  concedes  this  paper,  but 
it  raises  its  voice  to  contend  that  the  "hot  dog"  itself  should  not 
be  tampered  with,  insisting:  "Art  cannot  improve  on  the 
wiener  itself.  It  is  as  man  made  it.  It  is  exactly  the  right  length 
and  the  right  diameter.  Trying  to  change  its  color  would  be  like 
trying  to  paint  the  lily." 

Here  comes  the  snag  in  the  whole  matter,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Portland  Oregoniany  which  declares:  "Experience  teaches 
that  so  soon  as  anything  begins  to  be  artistic  it  becomes  ex- 
pensive. Let  us  keep  the  *hot  dog,'  we  pray  you,  good  crusaders 
of  the  Art  Center,  as  we  have  had  it  these  many  years.  It  is 
not  much  of  a  viand,  anyhow,  the  *hot  dog,'  except  to  those 
who  are  addicts.  We  doubt  the  members  of  the  Art  Center, 
who  are  raising  all  this  cultural  hob,  ever  ate  *hot  dogs.' " 

It  is  a  pleasant  concluding  note  to  advise  our  readers  that 
model  lunch-stands  and  filling-stations  which  resemble  New 
England  farm  houses,  are  being  erected  in  Westchester  County 
with  the  gas  pumps  concealed  in  latticed  covers  reminiscent  of 
old  oaken  buckets  hanging  in  the  well. 
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"Bid  only  God  can  make  a  tree*— Joyce  Kilmer 

Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia 
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Brief  of  Laws  in  the  Forty-Eight  States 
Relating  to  Outdo  or  Advertising 

(Briefed  from  Compilation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 

Alabama.  State  Highway  Commission  charged  with  duty  of 
making  regulations  for  placing  signs  on  right-of-way  of  State-controlled 
highways. 

Arizona.   Commercial  advertising  prohibited  on  all  highways. 

Arkansas.  State  Highway  Commission  empowered  to  regulate 
placing  of  road  signs  and  danger  signals.  Advertising  of  false  or  in- 
correct road  directions  prohibited. 

California.  Unlawful  to  place  advertising  signs  on  public  property 
of  State,  County,  or  city  without  permission  of  officials,  or  on  private 
property  without  permission  of  owner.  Signs  so  placed  are  declared 
nuisances.  Advertising  on  stones,  rocks,  bridges,  trees,  or  ground 
prohibited. 

Colorado.  Highway  Advisory  Board  has  power  to  prohibit  use 
of  guide-boards  and  roadsigns  which  do  not  conform  to  adopted  stan- 
dard and  to  prohibit  all  billboards  on  any  State  highway.  Law  pro- 
hibits advertising  signs  within  300  feet  of  crossroads  or  corners  where 
clear  view  is  obstructed. 

Connecticut.  Direction  signs  (stop,  caution,  danger,  etc.)  pro- 
hibited within  300  feet  of  highway,  except  by  approval  of  Highway 
Commissioner,  and  may  not  bear  advertising.  Zoning  authorities  of 
cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  authorized  to  regulate  and  restrict  size, 
location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  structures.  Licenses  for  business 
of  outdoor  advertising  must  be  obtained  from  Superintendent  of 
State  Police.  Fee  $100  per  annum.  Fees  for  boards  $3  to  $9  for  each 
panel.  Superintendent  of  State  Police  may  order  boards  removed  or 
changed  if  clear  view  along  highway  is  obstructed.  State  Highway 
Department,  selectmen  of  towns  or  aldermen  of  cities  shall  remove 
unlawful  boards.  Superintendent  of  State  Police  with  consent  of 
aldermen  or  trustees  may  permit  advertising  signs  designed  to  benefit 
local  residents  or  industries  within  limits  of  highways.  Billboards 
must  show  name  of  firm  displaying,  owning,  or  leasing  them.  Adver- 
tising signs  are  prohibited  within  100  feet  of  any  public  park.  State 
Forest,  playground,  or  cemetery,  or  within  15  feet  from  the  outside 
line  of  any  highway  outside  thickly  settled  or  business  parts  of  a  city 
or  town,  except  upon  walls  of  a  building  where  the  business  is  con- 
ducted and  except  signs  erected  by  State,  city,  or  town  indicating 
directions,  traffic  regulations,  or  danger. 

Delaware.  Nuisance  held  to  cover  buildings,  trade  or  business, 
or  unsightly  articles  which  shall  cause  annoyance  to  persons  using 
highways.  Nuisances  prohibited  within  200  feet  of  either  side  of  the 
right-of-way  of  public  highways  entering  City  of  Wilmington  for  a 
distance  of  one  mile  from  the  corporate  limits.  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment prohibits  advertising  within  right-of-way  of  State  highways. 
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Florida.  Outdoor  advertisers  engaged  in  business  in  cities  and 
towns  of  10,000  or  more  people  shall  pay  license  of  $30;  in  smaller 
towns,  $5.  State  Road  Department  regulations  prohibit  advertising 
signs  on  State  highways. 

Georgia.  Advertising  signs  prohibited  on  Dixie  Highway  in  Bibb 
County.  License  fee  of  $1  for  each  location  (75  lineal  feet  or  fraction) 
payable  tax  collector  of  each  county.  County  Commissioners  and  ex 
officio  Judges  of  Chatham  County  vested  with  power  to  adopt  and 
enforce  regulations  re  advertising  signs  and  to  prohibit  signs  which 
obstruct  clear  vision  or  contain  highway  directions  or  information. 

Idaho.  Advertising  signs  with  road  directions  prohibited.  Ad- 
vertismg  on  stones,  trees,  or  other  natural  objects  prohibited. 

Illinois.  City  councils  and  village  trustees  empowered  to  license 
street  advertising  and  to  regulate  character  and  location  of  signs  on 
vacant  property  or  on  buildings.  Advertising  on  fences,  other  private 
property,  rocks  or  natural  objects,  without  consent  of  owner,  declared 
nuisance.  Penalty  $100.  City  councils  and  village  trustees  empowered 
to  regulate  and  prevent  use  of  streets,  sidewalks  and  public  grounds 
for  signs,  handbills,  awnings,  telegraph  poles,  etc.  Department  of 
Public  Works  required  to  erect  and  maintain  standard  guide  and 
warning  signs  and  distance  boards.  No  other  signs  (including  bill- 
boards or  advertisements)  may  be  placed  in  State  highways,  either 
within  or  without  corporate  limits  of  cities,  villages,  and  towns. 
Violation  penalty  $5  to  $100.  Signs  prohibited  on  public  highways 
within  300  feet  of  any  grade  crossing  except  those  required  by  law  or 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Indiana.  Signs  or  defacements  of  buildings,  fences,  walls,  trees, 
without  consent  of  owner,  prohibited.  Advertising  signs  prohibited 
within  right-of-way  of  roads  under  State  control. 

Iowa.  Advertising  signs  which  obstruct  view  declared  public 
nuisances.  Penalty  up  to  $1,000  or  imprisonment  one  year.  Billboards 
prohibited  within  lines  of  public  highways.  Cities  and  towns  given 
power  to  regulate  and  license  billboards. 

Kansas.  County  Commissioners  authorized  to  cut  hedges,  fences, 
and  woods  in  highways  and  keep  them  down  to  3  feet  and  to  remove  all 
billboards  and  board  fences  exceeding  4  feet,  within  50  yards  of  rail- 
road grade  crossings,  sharp  turns,  and  crossroads.  Governing  body  of 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  empowered  to  regulate  construction 
and  location  of  billboards  and  other  signs  on  public  streets  and  adjacent 
property.  State  Highway  Commission  authorized  to  remove  any  and 
all  advertising  signs  within  rights-of-way  of  State  highways. 

Kentucky.  Advertising  signs  prohibited  on  right-of-way  of  roads 
under  State  control. 

Louisiana.  Advertising  signs  prohibited  on  swamp  and  tidal  over- 
flow lands  owned  by  State  or  by  the  Levee  and  School  Boards,  except 
under  lease  from  owners.  No  signs  or  defacement  of  trees,  buildings, 
or  fences,  except  with  written  consent  of  owner  or  written  permission 
of  State  Highway  Commission. 

Maine.    Advertising  signs  which  obstruct  clear  vision  of  inter- 
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secting  highways  or  interfere  with  safety  are  prohibited.  Official 
directional  signs,  limited  to  20  inches  in  length  and  6  inches  in  width, 
to  designate  places  of  interest,  may  be  posted.  Violation  penalty  $5 
to  $500.  Advertising  signs  prohibited  within  500  feet  of  highway 
crossings.  Use  of  fences,  or  other  private  property  or  rocks,  trees,  or 
other  natural  objects  for  advertising  notices  without  consent  of  owner 
or  municipal  officer  is  prohibited. 

Maryland.  Advertising  signs  on  stones,  trees,  fences,  poles,  build- 
ings, etc.,  without  consent  of  owner,  prohibited.  Penalty  $10.  State 
Roads  Commission  given  power  to  grant  right  to  place  advertising 
signs  along  or  upon  public  highways  only  in  conjunction  with  direction 
or  danger  signals  at  places  approved  by  State  Road  Commission. 

Massachusetts.  Advertising  on  public  ways,  in  public  places, 
and  on  private  property  may  be  regulated  and  restricted  by  law  under 
a  Constitutional  amendment.  Municipal  board  or  officer  in  charge  of 
public  ways  may  grant  permits  for  signs  and  fix  fees  not  exceeding  $1 
a  permit.  Division  of  Highways  of  Department  of  Public  Works  shall 
make  regulations  for  control  and  restriction  of  billboards.  Cities  and 
towns  may  further  restrict.  Billboards  must  conform  to  regulations 
and  unlawful  billboards  may  be  removed.  Advertising  notices  of  any 
kind  not  required  by  law  are  prohibited  on  fences,  rocks,  trees,  or  other 
private  property  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  the  highway 
unless  consent  of  owner  of  property  or  of  municipal  officer  is  secured. 

Michigan.  Advertising  signs  on  highways  may  not  be  erected 
without  approval  of  Commissioners.  No  signs  advertising  goods  not 
sold  on  abutting  property  may  be  erected  within  public  right-of-way, 
or  within  500  feet  of  highway  intersections  or  railway  crossings.  No 
advertising  signs,  markers,  signals,  or  lights  in  imitation  of  official  signs 
are  permitted  on  highways  or  streets. 

Minnesota.  Advertising  signs  in  public  highways  prohibited, 
except  billboards  for  public  notices.  City  of  first  class  may  designate 
and  restrict  residence  districts  by  prohibiting  billboards  and  other  ad- 
vertising. No  warning  or  direction  signs  may  carry  advertisements. 
Advertising  signs  or  other  similar  obstruction  over  or  adjacent  to  any 
highway  between  approach  sign  and  grade  crossing  which  it  marks  are 
prohibited. 

Mississippi.  Fees  for  each  board  or  sign  15  cents  to  $2.50,  accord- 
ing to  size. 

Missouri.  Advertising  signs  prohibited  in  cities  or  political  di- 
visions with  500,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  or  around  parks,  play- 
grounds and  public  buildings.  Duty  of  Highway  Commission  to  remove 
illegal  signs.  Highway  Commission  may  grant  concessions  to  adver- 
tisers to  erect  and  maintain  markers  and  guide-posts  bearing  adver- 
tising approved  by  Commission.  Moneys  received  go  to  State  Treasury, 
and  State  is  relieved  of  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  official  markers. 

Montana.  Penalty  for  erecting  misleading  signs  along  highways. 
Advertising  signs  not  of  value  as  direction  boards  may  be  placed 
within  150  feet  of  intersections  of  highways  and  railway  crossings 
only  with  consent  of  County  Commissioners;  but  County  Commis- 
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sioners  have  power  to  remove  any  or  all  signs  on  county  highways  at 
their  discretion.  City  and  town  councils  have  power  to  regulate  and 
prevent  use  or  obstruction  of  streets,  sidewalks,  and  public  grounds  by 
signs,  poles,  wires,  and  advertisements. 

Nebraska.  Department  of  Public  Works  issues  written  permission 
for  all  advertising  signs  along  public  roads  or  within  300  feet  of  railway 
crossing  or  highway  intersection.  Fee  from  25  cents  to  $25  may  be 
charged  for  each  sign.   Signs  restricted  to  10  square  feet. 

Nevada.  Owner's  consent  must  be  secured  for  advertising  signs  on 
private  property  along  State  highways.  No  advertising  signs  of  any 
form  may  be  placed  upon  or  over  any  State  highway  nor  within  20  feet 
of  main  traveled  portion  of  same  nor  upon  bridges  or  other  highway 
structures,  but  counties,  towns,  or  cities  of  the  State  may,  by  per- 
mission of  the  State  Highway  Department,  place  at  designated  points 
suitable  signs  advertising  the  county  or  municipality.  Permits  must  be 
secured  from  county  clerks  for  advertising  signs  on  public  domain, 
land  leased  by  advertiser  but  not  used  as  site  for  manufacturing  goods 
or  articles  advertised.  Boards  must  bear  permit  number.  License  fee 
$5,  except  for  advertisements  of  farm  bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce, 
or  lawful  authority  to  advertise  exclusively  any  city,  town,  or  geo- 
graphical area.  No  permits  shall  be  granted  for  billboards  where  they 
would  destroy  natural  beauty  of  scenery  or  where  road  ahead  would  be 
obscured,  or  at  intersection  of  roads  or  railway  crossings.  All  signs 
held  by  State  Highway  Engineer  as  hazard  to  traffic  must  be  removed. 

New  Hampshire.  Authority  given  State  Highway  Department  to 
remove  all  obstructions  in  State  roads  but  fences  and  poles  used  by 
telephone.  Legislative  bodies  of  cities  and  towns  empowered  to  regu- 
late and  restrict  location  and  use  of  buildings  and  structures.  Un- 
lawful to  cut,  destroy,  injure,  or  break  any  public  shade  or  orna- 
mental tree  in  public  highways,  or  affix  advertisements  except  to  protect 
it.  State  Highway  Commissioner  may  regulate  use  of  trunk-line  high- 
ways and  selectmen  the  use  of  all  other  public  highways,  sidewalks, 
and  commons. 

New  Jersey.  Common  councils  are  authorized  to  license  bill- 
boards (and  regulate  bill-posters)  in  streets,  roads,  or  highways  of 
cities,  with  consent  of  abutting  property  owners.  Unlawful  to  ad- 
vertise on  or  mar  Palisades  of  Hudson  River.  Advertising  notices  on 
boards  or  trees,  rocks  or  poles  declared  nuisances  on  public  right-of-way 
and  made  unlawful  on  private  property  without  consent  of  owner. 
Municipalities  may  license  and  regulate  signs  or  objects  projecting 
beyond  building-line  and  all  street  stands.  Boards  of  chosen  freeholders 
may  remove  all  other  signboards  (advertising,  cautionary,  or  directory) 
erected  in  limits  of  any  county  road  and  must  approve  traffic  posts  and 
lights.  State  Road  Department  regulations  prohibit  advertising  signs 
in  State  highways. 

New  Mexico.  Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  em- 
powered to  regulate  and  restrict  size,  location,  and  use  of  buildings 
and  other  structures. 

New  York.    Advertisements  on  real  property  not  owned  by  ad- 
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vertiser  are  prohibited.  Advertisements  on  trees,  fences,  poles,  stones, 
etc.,  in  public  highways  prohibited.  Advertising  signs  and  billboards 
prohibited  in  Adirondack  Park,  except  on  business  conducted  on  prem- 
ises or  in  incorporated  villages.  Town  boards  may  regulate  and 
restrict  size,  location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  structures.  Village 
trustees  may  regulate  and  control  billboards  in,  upon,  or  near  streets 
and  other  public  places. 

North  Carolina.  Cities  and  towns  have  power  to  regulate  fences, 
billboards,  signs,  etc.,  also  to  regulate  and  restrict  size,  location,  and 
use  of  buildings  and  structures.  Advertising  signs  on  private  property 
are  legal  only  with  written  consent  of  owners;  in  public  highways 
they  are  prohibited.  License  tax  for  advertising  firms  from  $5  to 
$50,  according  to  population,  from  5,000  or  less  to  over  35,000. 

North  Dakota.  Cities  over  6,000  in  population  are  empowered  to 
regulate  and  restrict  size,  location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  structures. 
Advertising  signs  prohibited  in  public  highways  or  on  private  property 
within  1,000  feet  of  grade  crossing  or  where  obstructing  clear  view  of 
road.  Direction  markers  and  signals  may  be  erected  only  with  approval 
of  Highway  Commission. 

Ohio.  Municipal  corporations  given  power  to  regulate  billboards 
and  to  license  bill-posters,  sign-painters,  and  distributors.  Consent  of 
owner  must  be  secured  for  advertisements  on  private  property  and 
approval  of  Director  of  Highways  and  Public  Works  for  advertisements 
on  inter-county  highways  and  main  market  roads  and  bridges,  and  the 
consent  and  approval  of  County  Commissioners  for  other  roads  and 
bridges.   Billboards  which  obstruct  the  view  at  crossings  prohibited. 

Oklahoma.  County  and  township  boards  are  charged  with  duty 
of  improving  public  highways  and  power  to  remove  obstructions  in 
highways.  Legislative  bodies  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages  em- 
powered to  regulate  size,  location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  other 
structures. 

Oregon.  Owner's  consent  must  be  secured  for  advertising  signs 
in  public  highways  or  within  view  of  highways.  Penalty  $5  to  $50. 
Advertising  signs  of  any  kind  prohibited  within  limits  of  any  State 
highway,  or  on  private  property  within  view  of  highway  without  owner's 
consent,  except  within  limits  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  through  which 
highway  may  run.   Penalty  $5  to  $50. 

Pennsylvania.  Cities  of  second  class  have  power  to  levy  and 
collect  license  fees  upon  bill-posters.  Advertising  signs  are  prohibited 
on  property  of  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  county,  township,  borough, 
or  city.  Written  consent  of  owner  is  required  for  advertising  signs 
on  private  property.  It  is  unlawful  to  tear  down  legal  signs.  It  is 
unlawful  to  erect  advertising  signs  in  copy  or  imitation  of  official 
signs  or  index  boards.  Cities  of  third  class  may  regulate  and  restrict 
size,  location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  other  structures. 

Under  the  "Wheat  Law,"  adopted  June  14,  1923,  the  State 
Highway  Department,  the  Public  Service  Commission,  or  any  organized 
county,  city,  borough  or  township,  may  protect  intersections  or  curves 
by  purchasing  or  condemning  by  eminent  domain  "a  free  and  un- 
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obstructed  view,"  permitting  the  owner,  after  damages  are  adjusted, 
to  use  the  land  in  any  way  not  interfering  with  such  view,  "for  pasture 
or  the  growing  of  grass,  oats,  wheat  or  other  crops  which  will  not  ob- 
struct the  vision  more  than  wheat." 

Rhode  Island.  Billboards  are  prohibited  along  line  of  public 
highways  and  streets  within  300  feet  of  railroad  or  50  feet  of  highway 
crossings,  not  to  apply  to  billboards  on  top  of  buildings  10  feet  or  more 
high.  Cities  and  towns  are  empowered  to  regulate  outdoor  advertising 
as  to  place,  size,  and  kind  of  structures.  Approval  of  officials  is  required. 
Written  consent  of  owners  of  private  property  required  for  billboards. 
Advertising  prohibited  in  public  highways. 

South  Carolina.  No  laws  governing  placing  of  advertising  signs 
in  public  highways. 

South  Dakota.  Municipal  corporations  are  empowered  to  regu- 
late and  prevent  use  of  streets,  sidewalks,  and  public  grounds  for  signs, 
awnings,  posting  bills  and  advertisements.  Written  consent  of  owners 
is  required  for  billboards  on  private  property  and  of  public  officials  for 
highways.  Advertising  signs  are  prohibited  at  or  near  intersections  of 
public  highways,  on  curves  or  wherever  clear  view  is  obstructed,  or 
within  300  feet  of  main  intersections,  sharp  curves  or  railway  crossings, 
outside  of  cities  and  towns.  More  than  20  per  cent  of  surface  in  red 
on  any  billboard  is  unlawful.  Municipal  corporations  are  empowered  to 
regulate  and  restrict  size,  location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  structures. 
Billboards,  advertising  signs,  or  other  unsightly  objects  are  prohibited 
along  streets  or  highways  adjoining  any  cemetery  or  within  300  feet  of 
any  cemetery  without  written  consent  of  county  or  municipal  officer 
and  officer  or  person  having  control  of  cemetery. 

Tennessee.  It  is  unlawful  to  erect  signs  resembling  railroad 
crossing  signs.  Advertising  signs  are  prohibited  on  main  traveled 
roads  included  in  the  general  highway  plan  of  State.  All  engaged  in 
business  of  advertising  by  electric  signs  must  pay  taxes  of  $10  to  $50 
in  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  5,000  to  those  over  50,000.  Bill  posters 
pay  $7.50  to  $75,  those  operating  panel  boards  pay  $15  to  $100  in 
counties  with  population  ranging  from  less  than  20,000  to  over  60,000. 

Texas.  Cities  over  5,000  in  population  are  empowered  to  license, 
regulate,  control  or  prohibit  signs  and  billboards.  Cities  and  incor- 
porated villages  are  empowered  to  regulate  and  restrict  size,  location, 
and  use  of  buildings  and  structures.  Courts  hold  State  Highway  Com- 
mission has  full  power  to  prohibit  commercial  advertising  upon  right- 
of-way  of  State  highways. 

Utah.  Advertising  signs  are  unlawful  on  any  property  belonging 
to  the  State,  city,  country,  or  village,  or  dedicated  to  public  use  or  on 
private  property  without  license  from  owner.  Permits  are  required  for 
advertising  signs  on  public  domain,  on  or  along  public  highways,  within 
300  feet  of  highway,  except  in  cities  and  towns.  Violation  penalty 
$200  to  $500.  Cities  are  empowered  to  regulate  and  restrict  size, 
location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  structures. 

Vermont.  Advertising  signs  more  than  6  square  feet  in  size  are 
permitted  on  license  of  Secretary  of  State.    Fee  3  cents  a  square  foot 
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per  annum.  Boards  must  show  name  of  owner  or  lessee.  Advertise- 
ments of  cities  and  towns  are  exempt  from  fee.  Advertising  signs  are 
prohibited  within  50  feet  of  any  public  park,  playground,  square,  or 
cemetery  except  upon  building  where  business  advertised  is  conducted. 
The  Secretary  of  State  may  order  removed  or  changed  boards  which 
obstruct  clear  vision. 

Virginia.  Cities  may  regulate  and  restrict  location  and  use  of 
buildings  and  other  structures.  State  Highway  Commission  prohibits 
advertising  signs  on  right-of-way  unless  approved  by  Commission. 

Washington.  Consent  of  owner  required  for  advertising  on  private 
property.  Advertising  signs  are  prohibited  on  property  of  State, 
county,  city,  town,  or  village.  Advertising  signs  are  unlawful  within 
500  feet  of  railway  crossing  on  grade  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  State 
Highway  Committee  is  empowered  to  clear  highways  of  encroachments. 

West  Virginia.  Advertising  signs  are  prohibited  on  rights-of-way 
of  public  roads.  Violation  penalty  $5  to  $100.  The  Commission  is 
empowered  to  remove  such  unlawful  signs. 

Wisconsin.  Cities  and  villages  may  regulate  bill-posters,  dis- 
tributors, and  outdoor  advertisers,  fix  terms  of  license  and  revoke  same 
at  pleasure.  Provision  for  removal  of  dangerous  signs  at  railroad 
crossings.  Advertising  signs  prohibited  within  1,000  feet  of  highway 
intersections,  except  by  permission  of  officials.  Triangles  bounded  by 
two  adjacent  intersecting  highways  and  a  line  drawn  1,000  feet  from 
intersection  of  center  lines  are  declared  prohibited  ground  for  erection 
of  danger-producing  advertising  signs.  Since  1925,  signs  are  prohibited 
in  public  streets  and  highways,  except  those  necessary  for  guidance 
and  warning  of  travel.  No  advertising  signs  shall  use  prominently 
any  words  or  characters  similar  to  those  used  for  guidance  and  warning. 

Wyoming.  No  State  law.  Highway  Department  claims  juris- 
diction over  right-of-way  and  assumes  authority  to  refuse  permission 
to  erect  advertising  signs  within  right-of-way. 


ACTUAL  legal  enactments  always  lag  behind 
-*-^  well-defined  public  opinion.  The  fact  that 
the  States  are  passing  regulatory  laws  concerning 
billboards  on  private  property y  and  absolutely  pro- 
hibitory laws  on  public  highways,  is  an  excellent 
indication  that  public  opinion  has  already  pro- 
gressed mu^h  further  than  these  actual  laws. 
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A  Prediction 

By  THE  EDITOR 

IN  THE  State  laws,  which  naturally  lag  somewhat  behind 
public  opinion,  there  are  definite  trends.  In  most  of  the 
States,  the  principle  is  reflected  in  the  laws  that  State  Highway 
Commissions,  or  similar  bodies,  have  control  over  State  high- 
ways. In  sixteen  States,  either  by  statute  or  regulation,  ad- 
vertising signs  are  absolutely  prohibited  within  the  right-of-way 
of  State  highways;  in  some  States  they  are  prohibited  on  all 
highways. 

Another  principle  emerging  from  the  laws  is  that  billboards 
may  be  banned  on  private  property  when  they  increase  the 
hazard  of  using  the  highways.  These  prohibitions  cover  space 
around  highway  and  railway  crossings,  sharp  turns  in  roads, 
and  the  use  by  advertisers  of  words  or  characters  resembling 
direction  or  warning  signs.  We  predict  that  all  advertising 
boards  along  public  highways  will  be  banned  as  danger-pro- 
ducing, for  they  add  to  the  hazard  of  driving  if  the  drivers 
divert  attention  from  the  traffic  conditions  to  look  at  them, 
and  if  they  do  not  look  at  them  the  boards  are  obviously  useless 
for  advertising  purposes.* 

The  recognition  that  scenic  beauty  is  an  economic  asset, 
though  not  yet  general,  is  seen  in  a  number  of  State  laws. 

♦Dr.  McFarland  asks  us  to  call  attention  to  the  so-called  "Buckman  Bill,"  first  intro- 
duced in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1925,  and  again  in  1929,  a  portion  of  the  text  of 
which  is  here  added  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  desire  to  attempt  similar  efforts 
in  other  States.   The  essential  portions  of  the  act  follow: 

"An  act  to  protect  the  public  safety  through  controlling  outdoor  advertising  heretofore 
and  hereafter  erected  or  constructed  or  placed  and  displayed  on  private  property  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  readable  or  visible  from  State  highways;  imposing  powers  and  duties 
in  connection  therewith  upon  the  Secretary  of  Highways,  and  providing  penalties." 

Section  1  defines  outdoor  advertising  in  a  conclusive  way. 

Section  2  .  .  .  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  copartnership,  association  or 
corporation  to  erect  or  construct  or  place  and  display  any  outdoor  advertising  unless  and 
until  each  separate  structure  or  item  of  the  said  outdoor  advertising  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Highways  as  to  its  location  and  size,  nor  until  the  fees  fixed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Highways  have  been  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Secretary  of  Highways  shall  have  power  to  disapprove  the  location  and 
size,  or  either,  of  any  outdoor  advertising  when  in  his  discretion  such  outdoor  advertising 
is  dangerous  to  the  public  safety." 

Section  3  empowers  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  and  the  approval  of  signs  on 
private  property  relating  to  business  conducted  thereon. 

Section  4  provides  retroactive  power  so  as  to  control  all  signs  erected  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  Ukewise  declares  signs  not  removed  upon  disapproval  to  be  a  public 
nuisance  and  abatable  as  such. 

Section  5  provides  a  penalty  for  violation  in  the  sum  of  $25  for  each  piece  of  outdoor 
advertising,  with  10  days  in  jail  in  default  of  payment. 

Sections  6  and  7  take  care  of  the  fees  and  fines  collected,  and  state  definitely  that  this 
law  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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Nevada  by  statute  prohibits  the  placing  of  billboards  on  any 
property,  public  or  private,  where  they  would  destroy  natural 
beauty  of  scenery.  New  York  State  prohibits  billboards  within 
Adirondack  Park,  comprising  nearly  2,000,000  acres.  New 
Jersey  protects  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  from  advertising. 
Delaware  by  law  protects  from  billboards  the  highway  entrances 
to  Wilmington  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  corporate 
limits,  for  200  feet  on  either  side  of  the  right-of-way.  New 
Hampshire  declares  it  unlawful  to  cut  or  injure  any  public 
shade  or  ornamental  tree  in  public  highways  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  such  trees  for  advertising,  as  also  does  Pennsylvania. 
Vermont  protects  entrances  to  public  parks  and  playgrounds 
from  billboards. 

In  States  which  have  adopted  standard  zoning  enabling  acts, 
cities  and  towns  are  given  authority  to  regulate  and  restrict  the 
size,  location,  and  use  of  structures.  Under  this  authorization, 
many  cities  and  towns  prohibit  billboards  in  residence  districts, 
and  under  the  rapid  progress  of  zoning  as  an  economic  nec- 
essity, this  exclusion  must  increase. 

When  existing  trends  reach  their  logical  conclusion,  it  is 
safe  to  predict: 

1.  Billboards  will  be  banned  by  statute  and  by  administra- 

tive action,  as  well  as  by  availment  of  the  "common 
law"  provision  from  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment property,  including  public  highways.  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  parks.  National  and  State 
forests,  public  domain  and  public  grounds  generally. 

2.  Billboards  will  be  banned  from  private  property  within 

sight  of  State  and  county  public  highways. 

3.  Billboards  will  be  banned  on  private  property  along  the 

entrance  highways  to  cities  and  towns. 

4.  Billboards  will  be  banned  from  residence  neighborhoods, 

city,  town,  and  rural. 
Billboards  may  continue  to  exist  on  private  property  along 
railway  rights-of-way,  except  in  so  far  as  city  and  county 
zoning  confines  them  to  commercial  and  industrial  districts. 
But  railway  companies  which  advertise  scenic  routes  will  cer- 
tainly expend  some  money  and  exert  some  influence  to  protect 
the  scenery  by  which  they  seek  to  attract  patrons.    Billboards 
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may  be  erected  on  private  property  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial districts,  but,  as  these  areas  become  more  closely  built  up, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  billboard  companies  to  purchase  outright 
land  required  for  outdoor  advertising.  By  this  time,  surely,  the 
great  national  advertisers  and  local  merchants  will  find  that, 
after  all,  outdoor  advertising  does  not  pay  the  advertiser.  In  the 
meantime,  the  outdoor  advertising  companies,  while  they  still 
have  substantial  incomes,  would  do  well  to  be  investigating 
indoor  substitutes  for  advertising  the  wares  of  their  clients 
which  can  show  profitable  returns  to  the  advertisers  as  well  as 
to  the  advertising  companies. 


T  IKE  other  "old  errors"  billboards  may 

-"  not  "die  out  because  they  are  refuted''; 

they  may  "fade  out  because  they  are  neg- 

lectedr 


IN  THE  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


BUILDING  PROJECTS 

Chicago  Is  Pushing  Out  into 
Lake  Michigan 

By  JAMES  SIMPSON,  Chairman  Chicago  Plan  Commission 

Editor's  Note. — The  face  which  Chicago  will  show  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  aspect  which  Lake  Michigan  will  present  to  Chicago  are  being  combined  to 
compose  a  picture  of  unrivaled  beauty.  No  other  city  in  the  United  States  can 
claim  so  many  miles  of  lake  frontage  cutting  directly  across  the  heart  of  the 
business  district.  Mr.  Simpson,  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission, 
has  told  for  American  Civic  Annual  readers  how  these  marvelous  plans  were 
evolved,  how  they  are  being  carried  out,  and  what  fine  recreational  oppor- 
tunities they  are  providing  for  the  people  of  Chicago. 

FROM  the  inception  of  Chicago  as  a  frontier  Indian  trading- 
post,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  Lake  Michigan  has 
been  a  civic  asset.  In  the  early  days  of  Chicago's  history  its 
main  value  was  in  the  easy  mode  of  transportation  which  it 
offered,  in  combination  with  the  other  watercourses  of  the 
country. 

Then,  as  the  era  of  railroad  transportation  overshadowed 
water-commerce,  there  came  a  period  when  it  seemed  as  though 
Chicago  had  almost  completely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
situated  upon  the  edge  of  a  great  inland  sea.  So  obvious  was 
this  condition  that  a  noted  foreign  visitor  once  charged  Chicago 
with  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Lake  Michigan  was 
even  there. 

Obviously,  this  statement  was  greatly  exaggerated,  but  that 
there  was  considerable  truth  in  it  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  the  people  of  Chicago  were  shut  off  from  access 
to  the  lake  shore  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
city,  except  at  street  ends  and  at  three  separate  and  isolated 
spots — Lincoln  Park  on  the  north  side.  Grant  Park  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  loop  district,  and  Jackson  Park  on  the 
south  side. 

At  the  close  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893, 
Daniel  Hudson  Burnham  had  made  a  plan  for  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  which  contemplated  a  connection  between 
Grant  and  Jackson  Parks,  by  means  of  filling  in  the  shallow 
waters  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  creating 
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a  continuous  park  between  the  two  parks  just  mentioned.  But 
this  plan  reposed  among  the  park  records  for  fifteen  years, 
accumulating  dust  and  gradually  fading  from  memory,  until 
the  development  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

When  Mr.  Burnham  was  preparing  the  Plan  of  Chicago, 
under  the  direction  of  The  Commercial  Club,  he  incorporated 
that  proposed  lake-front  park  development  bodily  into  the 
Chicago  Plan,  and  supplemented  it  with  the  park  development 
which  had  been  started  in  the  meantime  along  the  north  shore 
line  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park.  Today  both  lake- 
front  park  developments  are  proceeding  with  a  rapidity  that  is 
almost  startling  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  project. 

Something  like  twenty-six  separate  and  distinct  park  boards 
have  been  organized  in  various  sections  of  Chicago  under  State 
enabling  laws.  Two  of  these  boards,  the  Lincoln  Park  Board 
and  the  South  Park  Board,  have  the  shore-line  of  Lake  Michigan 
as  their  eastern  border,  and  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Chicago  River  as  a  portion  of  another  border, 
the  south  end  of  the  Lincoln  Park  district  and  the  north  end 
of  the  South  Park  district. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  lake-front  development  is 
proceeding  under  two  separate  jurisdictions,  but  the  entire 
project  is  in  harmony  with  the  Plan  of  Chicago,  and  when 
complete  will  form  one  continuous  park  extending  for  a  distance 
of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  along  the  lake  shore. 
From  the  Chicago  River  north  to  Devon  Avenue,  the  park- 
extension  work  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Lincoln  Park. 

The  area  of  the  original  Lincoln  Park  was  approximately 
320  acres.  In  recent  years  nearly  400  acres  more  have  been 
added  to  the  park  by  filling  in  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake.  Present  plans  call  for  a  further  fill  of  about  780  acres  to 
carry  Lincoln  Park  north  to  Devon  Avenue,  the  existing  north- 
ern limits  of  the  Lincoln  Park  district. 

When  these  plans  have  been  carried  out,  Lincoln  Park  will 
embrace  some  1,500  acres,  of  which  more  than  1,000  acres  have 
been  reclaimed  by  filling  in  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Between 
Devon  Avenue  and  the  northern  city  limits  at  Howard  Avenue, 
the  park  district  lying  along  the  lake  shore  is  known  as  the 
North  Shore  Park  district,  and  plans  are  under  way  now  for 
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enlarging  the  Lincoln  Park  district  by  incorporating  the  North 
Shore  district  as  part  of  a  larger  Lincoln  Park  district,  thereby- 
making  it  possible  to  carry  the  Lincoln  Park  extension  on  north 
to  the  northern  city  limits. 

On  the  north  side,  the  great  majority  of  the  lake-front 
property  was  in  private  hands.  For  years  the  Lincoln  Park 
Board  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  various  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  their  riparian  rights.  For  the  most  part 
these  riparian  rights  were  acquired  from  the  owners  of  private 
property  by  establishing  a  new  and  permanent  boundary-line 
between  the  private  property  and  the  edge  of  the  park,  at  a 
distance  of  125  feet  from  the  natural  shore-line.  This  area,  when 
filled  in,  became  a  part  of  the  property  owned  by  the  owners  of 
private  property,  and  its  value  offset  the  value  of  the  riparian 
rights  they  surrendered  to  the  Park  Board. 

A  somewhat  different  situation  existed  on  the  south  side, 
however.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
first  entered  Chicago,  it  sought  a  location  along  the  Chicago 
River.  At  that  time  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  washing  away 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  and  Chicago  was  in  such  financial 
circumstances  that  it  could  not  provide  the  needed  funds  for 
building  protecting  breakwaters.  Consequently,  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  between  the  city  and  the  railroad  whereby 
the  railroad  came  into  the  heart  of  the  city  from  about  51st 
Street  north  to  the  Chicago  River  along  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
and  as  a  result  was  obliged  to  supply  the  protection  against  the 
action  of  the  lake  which  the  city  desired. 

As  railroads  do  when  acquiring  a  right-of-way,  the  Illinois 
Central  obtained  a  fee  simple  title  to  this  route,  and  therefore 
became  owners  of  the  riparian  rights  along  the  edge  of  Lake 
Michigan,  virtually  from  Grant  Park,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
to  a  point  some  six  blocks  or  so  north  of  Jackson  Park  on  the 
south  side.  The  remaining  riparian  rights  were,  of  course, 
possessed  by  the  owners  of  private  property  lying  along  the  lake 
shore  between  the  point  where  the  railroad  right-of-way  turned 
off  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Jackson  Park. 

Ten  years  of  intensive  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  and  other  governmental  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  resulted,  in  1919,  in  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance  by  the  City  Council  of  Chicago,  accepted  by  the 
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South  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  War  Department,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  other  interested 
governmental  agencies,  which  provided  for  an  exchange  of 
properties  between  the  three  parties  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
railroad  company's  riparian  rights  by  the  Park  Board.  During 
this  period,  and  subsequently,  the  South  Park  Commissioners 
likewise  secured  the  riparian  rights  of  the  private  property 
owners  involved,  thereby  giving  the  Park  Board  jurisdiction  all 
the  way  from  Grant  Park  to  Jackson  Park. 

I  have  related  these  preliminaries,  and  only  touched  upon 
the  high  spots  at  that,  because  to  me  they  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  any  other  phase  of  the  lake-front  park  development, 
and  indicate  the  struggles  which  Chicago  had  to  go  through  in 
order  to  make  the  park  development  possible. 

Now  the  center  of  interest  shifts  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment which  is  taking  place  as  a  result  of  all  these  years  of  effort. 
Confining  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  south-side  work, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  total  park  area  covered  in  the  lake-front 
ordinance  comprises  1,138  acres  of  park  lands,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  550  acres  of  Jackson  Park  and  the  300  acres  of 
Grant  Park,  or  a  grand  total  of  1,988  acres.  The  plan  calls  for 
a  strip  of  park  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  railroad  right-of- 
way,  which  has  been  filled  in  virtually  for  the  entire  distance 
between  Grant  and  Jackson  Parks,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  already  in  use. 

Bordering  this  inner  strip  of  park,  there  is  proposed  a  lagoon 
extending  the  entire  distance  and  having  an  average  width  of 
600  feet.  This  lagoon  is  to  be  brought  into  being  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  island  parks  extending  the  whole  distance 
of  some  6  to  7  miles,  and  is  intended  to  provide  a  rowing  regatta 
course  similar  to  the  famous  Henley-on-Thames  near  London, 
England,  bathing-beaches  for  children,  boat-harbors,  and 
facilities  for  aquatic  sports  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  bathing-beaches  for  adults  on  the 
outer  shore-line,  and  when  the  whole  development  has  been 
completed  along  the  entire  eastern  edge  of  Chicago  from  north 
to  south,  there  will  be  some  ten  to  twelve  large  bathing-beaches 
capable  of  accommodating  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  at  a 
tim^.    Attractively  designed  viaducts  will  span  the  railroad 
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right-of-way  at  intervals  of  about  a  mile  or  so  apart,  and  these 
viaducts  will  also  continue  on  across  the  lagoon  onto  the  islands, 
which,  in  turn,  will  be  connected  with  each  other  by  a  series 
of  bridges. 

The  drives  to  be  provided  in  the  park  will  justify  the  name 
of  superhighways,  because  there  will  be  no  cross  traffic  at  any 
point  throughout  their  length,  and  where  intersecting  roads 
meet  the  outer  drive,  grade  separations  will  be  provided,  thereby 
giving  an  uninterrupted  route  for  north-and-south  bound 
vehicles.  The  outer  drive  in  the  south-side  system  now  ends  in 
Grant  Park  some  distance  south  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  the 
Lincoln  Park  outer  boulevard,  known  as  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
likewise  terminates  some  distance  north  of  the  river. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  recent  activities  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  has  been  the  bringing  about  of  an  agreement 
between  the  two  park  boards  to  extend  their  drives  to  the 
Chicago  River,  and  jointly  to  construct  a  bridge  across  that 
stream,  thereby  providing  a  through  connection,  and  giving  the 
city  a  water-front  boulevard  development  that  eventually  will 
extend  through  a  continuous  park  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  city. 

This  particular  improvement  is  known  as  the  Outer  Drive 
Connection,  and  comprises  a  boulevard  140  feet  wide,  starting 
near  Monroe  Street  in  Grant  Park,  where  the  South  Park 
Boulevard  now  ends,  and  extending  north  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  Grant  Park,  crossing  over  the  huge  railroad  yards  north 
of  Randolph  Street,  and  at  the  point  where  it  reaches  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Chicago  River,  turning  east  and  following 
the  south  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  the  outer  drive 
will  again  turn  north,  across  the  Chicago  River  on  a  two-leaf 
bascule  bridge,  cross  the  Michigan  Canal  on  a  single-leaf  bascule, 
and  be  carried  over  private  property  and  through  the  great 
terminal  warehouse  on  a  viaduct,  reaching  the  normal  street 
grade  again  at  the  present  terminus  of  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

The  necessary  legal  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  two  Park 
Boards  looking  to  the  acquirement  of  the  property  and  ease- 
ments needed  to  carry  out  this  outer  drive  improvement;  the 
$10,000,000  needed  for  its  construction  have  been  provided  by 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  two  park  districts;  and  it  is  expected 
that  construction  work  will  begin  during  the  summer  of  1929. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  lake-front  park  development  includes 
playgrounds,  golf-courses,  yacht-harbors,  boat-landings,  drive- 
ways, walks,  picnic-grounds,  baseball-fields,  tennis-courts,  and 
provision  for  various  other  forms  of  outdoor  sport  and  recreation. 
The  whole  development,  likewise,  will  include  such  features  as 
the  Rosenwald  Industrial  Museum  in  Jackson  Park,  the  Shedd 
Aquarium,  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  Soldier's 
Field  at  the  northern  end  of  Burnham  Park,  and  along  the 
southern  border  of  Grant  Park,  the  Adler  Planetarium,  to  be 
built  upon  a  site  not  yet  determined  upon,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Lincoln  Park,  and  other  structures,  such  as  con- 
servatories, band-stands,  field-houses  and  so  on. 

Landing-fields  are  likewise  planned  at  several  points  along 
the  lake  shore,  one  a  large  airplane  landing-field  off  Burnham 
Park  at  Sixteenth  Street;  an  amphibian  landing-harbor  off 
Grant  Park  near  Monroe  Street;  another  north  of  the  river  in 
the  vicnity  of  Oak  Street;  and  still  another  landing-field  off 
Lincoln  Park  in  the  vicinity  of  Grace  Street. 

The  park  plans  have  been  harmonized  and  developed  in 
anticipation  of  future  harbor  needs,  the  need  for  filtration  plants, 
for  railroad  services,  and  for  other  civic  purposes  which  may 
develop  in  future  years.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  anticipate 
every  possible  need  of  the  future,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding the  citizens  of  today  with  unequaled  recreational  facil- 
ities of  every  description  that  will  make  of  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  an  every-day-in-the-week,  all-the-year-round  joy  to 
all  Chicago  and  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  visit  it  annually. 


n^HE  Columbian  Exposition  produced  a  dream  city  in 
•'-  189S  and  precipitated  a  renaissance  in  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  landscape  design.  The  dream  city  itself  has 
vanished.  But  thirty-six  years  later,  Chicago  is  realizing 
a  permanent  lake-side  parkway  with  a  promise  of  beauty 
in  landscape,  art,  and  architecture  worthy  of  the  fairy 
isles  of  ancient  lore. 
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The  United  City  Planning  Committee 
of  Cincinnati 

By  ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Member  Cincinnati  Plan  Commission 

AS  early  as  1914,  several  of  the  civic  associations  of  Cin- 
xV  cinnati  began  to  think  about  city  planning  and  appointed 
committees  on  the  subject.  Five  of  these  joined  to  create  the 
United  City  Planning  Committee  of  Cincinnati.  The  war 
suspended  the  activities  of  this  Committee,  but  in  1918  it  was 
revived  by  the  joint  action  of  the  seven  largest  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  since  that  time  it  has  been  in  continuous  activity  in 
the  promotion  of  city  and  regional  planning  in  Cincinnati.  A 
short  summary  of  these  activities  and  their  accomplishments 
will  be  given. 

The  basis  of  membership  and  organization  has  been  a  pooling 
and  representation,  in  city-planning  matters,  of  all  city-wide 
civic  organizations  and  all  professional  organizations  whose 
functions  relate  to  city  planning.  Starting  with  seven  in  1918, 
the  representation  has  grown  until  now  the  membership  in- 
cludes about  forty  of  such  associations.  The  type  of  general 
civic  associations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Woman's  City  Club,  the  Federated  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  the  type  of  specially  related  or  profes- 
sional associations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Real  Estate  Board, 
Institute  of  Architects,  Engineers'  Club.  Each  association  has 
but  one  vote.  As  the  votes  have  been  uniformly  unanimous, 
this  mode  of  organization  has  never  been  subjected  to  any 
strain. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee,  as  embodied  in  its  short 
and  elastic  constitution  and  reflected  in  its  activities,  have  been, 
firstly,  the  promotion  of  city  and  regional  planning  through  the 
customary  modes  of  public  education;  secondly,  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  on  planning  matters  to  the  official 
and  governmental  organs;  and,  thirdly,  to  be  the  instrumentality 
of  contact  between  the  official  City  Planning  Commission  and 
the  public. 

The  promotional  and  educational  activities  have  been  con- 
ducted continuously  for  eleven  years  by  means  of  press  and 
publicity  matter,  addresses  at  meetings  of  improvement  and 
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other  associations,  promotion  and  conduct  of  city-planning 
conferences  and  exhibits,  and  the  like.  So  persistent  has  this 
type  of  activity  been  that  some  sort  of  city-planning  item  or 
news  is  almost  a  daily  matter  in  the  public  press. 

The  success  of  this  agitational  activity  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  part  which  the  Committee  has  played  in  the  financing 
of  the  making  of  the  city  plan  of  Cincinnati.  At  a  time  when 
city  planning  was  not  so  recognized  a  feature  of  city  govern- 
ment as  to  make  funds  available,  obviously,  if  any  progress 
was  to  be  made,  that  progress  would  need  to  be  financed  from 
private  sources.  Early  in  its  career,  therefore,  the  Committee 
began  to  solicit  from  the  citizens  for  this  purpose.  This  coincided 
in  time  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Community  Chest  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  organizers  of  that  Chest  requested  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  its  solicitation  and  collection  through  the  Chest, 
to  which  the  Committee  gladly  acceded.  The  basis  upon  which 
the  Committee  was  accepted  as  a  Chest  agency  specified  that 
the  Committee  would  receive  such  contributions  only  as  were 
expressly  designated  to  go  to  it.  This  necessitated,  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee,  an  intensive  educational  campaign  during 
the  period  of  the  Chest  effort,  a  procedure  followed  during  three 
successive  years,  with  the  result  that  the  sum  of  about  $100,000 
was  contributed  to  the  Committee  during  that  period,  and  with 
the  natural  consequence  of  familiarizing  the  public  of  Cincinnati 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  city  planning  and  with  the  further 
very  important  consequence  of  making  a  large  group  of  con- 
tributors feel  a  personal  relationship  to  the  movement. 

In  applying  these  funds,  the  Committee  adopted  and  rigidly 
adhered  to  two  principles.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  city 
plan  should,  from  its  inception  and  in  all  its  parts,  be  an  official 
plan  made  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  official  Planning 
Commission.  In  line  with  this  principle,  the  Committee  itself 
avoided  all  technical  planning  work  or  the  slightest  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  any  detail.  The  funds,  about  $105,000  in  all, 
were  turned  over  to  the  official  Commission,  and  the  plan  itself 
thereby  received  the  prestige  and  force  of  an  official  plan. 

The  second  principle  was  that  the  moneys  should  be  expended 
for  nothing  less  than  and  nothing  other  than  a  comprehensive 
city  plan.  Trusts  which  were  attached  to  the  fund,  when 
turned  over  to  the  official  Commission,  carefully  specified  this 
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single  purpose,  thus  precluding  its  use  for  the  planning  of 
specific  projects  or  even  of  zoning  treated  as  something  separate 
from   or  other  than  part  of  a   comprehensive   master  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  promotional,  educational,  and  financing 
activities  which  have  been  above  summarized,  the  Committee 
engaged  in  the  drafting  and  promotion  of  the  enactment  of 
the  state  legislation  and  the  city  charter  provisions  to  give  the 
necessary  legal  basis  for  an  official  planning  commission  and 
city  plan.  The  Ohio  enabling  legislation  for  planning  com- 
missions, city  plans,  zoning  ordinances,  subdivision  regulations, 
and  the  other  usual  subjects,  as  well  as  the  Cincinnati  charter 
provisions  of  the  same  nature,  are  largely  the  product  of  this 
activity  of  the  Committee. 

During  the  years  1918  to  1925  these  laws  were  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  and  in  the  city  charter,  the  official  commission 
was  established,  the  comprehensive  city  plan  made  and  officially 
adopted,  a  zoning  ordinance  enacted,  and  city  planning,  to  the 
full  knowledge  and  with  the  full  interest  of  a  large  public,  became 
a  recognized  mode  of  governmental  procedure  in  the  process 
of  the  physical  development  of  the  city. 

The  Committee,  however,  did  not  consider  its  work  finished. 
Citizens,  having  contributed  so  substantial  a  sum  to  the  making 
of  the  plan,  naturally  expected  that  thenceforth  the  financing 
of  the  administration  of  city  planning  by  the  city  should 
come  from  public  funds,  and  that  has  been  the  practice.  The 
Committee  has  always  been  active  in  assisting  the  official 
Commission  to  obtain  an  adequate  appropriation  and  conducts 
a  more  or  less  continuous  solicitation  for  the  small  sums  of 
money  which  it  needs  for  its  own  operations. 

The  present  activities  can  be  placed  in  two  classes.  One  of 
these  classes  is  that  of  promoting  the  carrying  out  of  the  city 
plan,  particularly  by  opposing  proposed  departures  from  the 
plan.  There  have  been  a  few  instances  in  which  such  departures 
have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  location  of  a  new  public  library 
on  a  site  different  from  the  civic  center  designated  in  the  plan. 
In  such  instances,  the  Committee  becomes  an  aggressive  and 
militant  defender  of  the  plan.  Through  its  executive  it  keeps  in 
contact  with  the  official  Commission  with  this  object  of  pro- 
moting adherence  to  the  plan. 

The  second  class  of  current  activities  has  to  do  with  regional 
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planning.  The  city  plan  itself  points  out  the  need  of  a  regional 
plan  for  the  metropolitan  area,  which  includes  several  smaller 
municipalities  and  some  unincorporated  territory  on  the  Ohio 
side  of  the  Ohio  River  and  five  municipalities  on  the  Kentucky 
side.  To  be  eflFective  in  this  field,  the  Committee  has  enlarged 
itself  to  include  representation  from  the  civic  associations 
throughout  the  regions,  and,  indeed,  has  [lately  changed  its 
name  so  as  to  include  "and  regional." 

Recently,  planning  commissions  have  been  created  in  several 
of  these  municipalities,  and  an  official  regional  planning  com- 
mission, territorially  covering  all  of  the  county  and  containing 
in  its  personnel  the  representatives  of  the  county  itself  and  of 
every  planning  commission  within  the  county,  has  been  created. 
Each  of  these  commissions  represents  the  product  of  the  Com- 
mittee's activity.  In  some  of  the  smaller  municipalities,  the 
Committee  has  aided  by  advice  of  a  more  technical  nature,  such 
as  advice  upon  preliminary  surveys.  The  principle  that  the 
plan  should  be  official  from  its  inception  is  being  adhered  to 
in  the  region.  The  Regional  Commission  was  created  by  the 
voluntary  cooperative  action  of  the  County  Commissioners 
and  of  the  planning  commissions  of  the  various  municipalities, 
and  the  Committee  has  been  a  most  active  and  effective  agency 
for  bringing  about  this  cooperation.  The  Regional  Planning 
Commission  is  under  way  and  is  about  to  start  its  work  of 
making  a  regional  plan. 

The  Committee  is  based  upon  its  recognition  that  planning 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  in  any  community  without 
the  activity  of  a  citizen  organization  which  creates  and  supplies 
a  basic  public  opinion  upon  which  the  effectiveness  of  govern- 
mental functioning  must  in  the  last  analysis  rest. 

Cincinnati  has  been  photographed,  mapped.  X-rayed  and 
even  psycho-analyzed.  But  perhaps  the  maps  are  most  used. 
Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Corporation, 
which  prepared  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Cincinnati,  has 
stated  that  the  "existing-conditions"  maps,  indicating  in  char- 
acters and  colors  practically  all  the  physical  facts  of  land  use, 
were  almost  worn  out  from  constant  consultation  by  municipal 
officials  even  before  the  plan  was  finally  completed  and  adopted 
by  the  authorities. 
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How  the  Charter  Changed  the  Appearance 
of  Cincinnati 

By  EDNA  P.  STROHM,  Executive  Secretary  City  Charter  Committee 

Editor's  Note. — Ordinarily,  an  account  of  change  in  form  of  government 
would  have  been  considered  in  the  field  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
and  outside  the  activities  of  the  American  Civic  Association;  but  this  story, 
written  by  Miss  Strohm  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Henry  Bentley,  President  of  the 
City  Charter  Committee,  shows  so  clearly  the  method  by  which  Cincinnati  is 
bringing  about  physical  civic  improvement  that  we  gladly  include  it  in  our  first 
Civic  Annual  as  a  warning  to  the  wicked  politician  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
righteous  citizen  that  physical  and  economic  progress  in  any  community  is 
dependent  on  honest,  efficient  public  servants.  The  Charter  Committee  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  secure  a  City  Manager  like  Colonel  Sherrill  and  a  Mayor 
like  Mr.  Seasongood  certainly  deserves  high  praise. 

THE  City  Charter  Committee  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
efforts  of  a  small  group  of  interested,  citizens  to  rid  Cin- 
cinnati of  boss-ridden  government  and  the  evils  of  spoils,  favor, 
**pull,"  waste  and  inefficiency  that  accompany  such  government. 

Over  a  period  of  forty  years,  with  a  few  short  interruptions, 
a  political  organization  had  controlled  the  city  government; 
during  the  twelve  years  preceding  1926  it  had  had  uninterrupted 
control.  The  government  was  conducted  under  the  doctrine  of 
party  responsibility.  Under  this  system,  party  executives 
dictated  completely  the  policy  and  the  administration  of  city 
affairs.  Both  elected  and  appointed  officials  were  under  obli- 
gation for  jobs  and  favors  for  themselves  and  friends,  and  the 
party  boss  controlled  votes  in  Council  and  dictated  decisions. 

The  result  of  this  type  of  government,  which  emphasized 
jobs  and  favors  for  friends  rather  than  the  good  of  the  city  and 
impartial  service  to  all  citizens,  was  an  almost  complete  break- 
down of  the  functions  of  city  government.  Streets  were  full  of 
holes;  public  buildings  and  property  were  in  disrepair;  police 
and  fire  departments  were  reduced  in  size  way  below  the  mini- 
mum for  adequate  protection  and  their  members  were  laid  off 
without  pay  several  days  each  month;  parks  and  playgrounds 
were  neglected;  public  baths  and  comfort  stations  were  closed; 
and  the  social  service  work  of  the  city  was  abandoned. 

Citizens  lost  confidence  in  those  in  control,  defeated  tax 
levies  and  bond  issues,  and  the  outlook  seemed  hopeless,  for 
under  the  old  city  charter  no  one  could  be  nominated  by  petition. 
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and  no  one  could  run  as  an  independent.  As  the  opposition 
party  was  weak  in  Cincinnati,  a  nomination  by  the  party  in 
power  was  equivalent  to  election.  Furthermore,  Cincinnati 
still  retained  the  eagle  and  the  rooster  in  municipal  elections, 
and  this  made  it  easy  for  the  organization  to  utilize  the  ignorant 
vote.  As  a  result  of  discussions  and  papers  revealing  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  government  and  the  corrupting  influence  of 
the  machine  behind  it,  which  were  read  at  the  Cincinnatus 
Association  (composed  largely  of  ex-service  men),  a  movement 
was  started  known  as  the  Birdless  Ballot  League,  to  remove  the 
party  emblem  from  the  ballots  in  municipal  elections. 

Later  this  movement,  with  added  recruits,  developed  into  a 
larger  affair  with  a  more  thorough-going  reform  as  its  object — 
namely,  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter  providing  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  Council  by  petition  only,  the  re- 
duction of  Council  from  thirty-two  to  nine,  to  be  elected  at  large 
by  proportional  representation,  and  a  city  manager  to  be 
selected  by  Council. 

Six  well-known  citizens,  Miss  Agnes  Hilton,  Mrs.  Guy  A. 
Tawney,  Murray  Seasongood,  Guy  W.  Mallon,  Edward  F. 
Alexander,  and  Henry  Bentley,  supplied  the  leadership  for  this 
movement,  which  soon  proved  a  rallying-point  for  thousands 
of  enthusiastic  and  discontented  citizens.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  election  of  November,  1924,  the  charter  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  92,510  for  and  41,105  against,  despite  the 
determined  and  bitter  opposition  of  the  party  organization. 

The  group  that  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  at  once  formed  a  permanent  organi- 
zation, called  the  City  Charter  Committee,  in  order  to  '*Give 
the  Charter  a  Chance,"  to  induce  the  right  kind  of  men  and 
women  to  run  for  Council,  to  present  the  voters  with  a  ticket 
of  nine  candidates  at  each  municipal  election,  to  wage  the  cam- 
paign for  these  nine  endorsed  candidates,  to  keep  alive  citizen 
interest,  and  to  provide  a  non-partisan  organization  through 
which  citizens  who  place  the  good  of  their  city  ahead  of  allegi- 
ance to  a  national  party,  can  work  together.  This  organization 
has  been  unique  in  politics.  It  has  confined  itself  solely  to  city 
government  and  city  problems,  securing  the  best  leadership 
available  for  City  Council  and  then  keeping  hands  off  of  both 
policy  and  administration.   It  has  built  up  an  elaborate  volun- 
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teer  organization  of  ward  chairmen,  precinct  captains,  and  block 
workers  to  explain  to  the  voters  the  achievements  of  the  Charter 
government  and  the  qualifications  of  candidates  on  the  so-called 
"Charter"  ticket. 

In  1925,  the  Charter  Committee  persuaded  eight  men  and 
one  woman  of  outstanding  ability  to  run  for  Council  and 
organized  and  waged  their  campaign.  Under  proportional 
representation,  the  Charter  Committee  elected  six  of  its  en- 
dorsed candidates,  the  old  machine  politicians  electing  three. 
This  group  went  into  oiBGice  January  1,  1926.  Again,  in  No- 
vember, 1927,  the  Charter  Committee  elected  six  of  its  candi- 
dates, the  machine  politicians  electing  but  two  this  time.  The 
ninth  man  to  be  elected  was  an  independent. 

At  the  inception  of  the  new  government  in  1926,  the  Charter 
Councilmen  being  in  the  majority,  selected  as  City  Manager, 
Colonel  C.  O.  Sherrill,  whose  able  administration  and  wide- 
spread popularity  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  universally 
recognized  success  of  the  new  government.  Murray  Seasongood, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  and  bitterest  critics  of  the 
old  regime,  was  elected  Mayor  by  council  in  1925  and  again  in 
1927.  His  wise  and  fearless  political  leadership  has  been  a 
dominating  factor. 

The  success  of  the  new  government  which  the  Charter 
Committee  has  brought  into  being  has  been  acknowledged  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  change  from  being  one  of  the  worst- 
governed  cities  to  one  of  the  best-governed  in  the  country  in  so 
short  a  time  is  especially  noteworthy  because  of  the  vast  amount 
of  physical  rehabilitation  which  had  to  be  undertaken,  the 
complete  departmental  reorganization  and  improved  methods 
of  procedure  which  had  to  be  installed,  the  building  up  of  public 
welfare  work  which  had  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  careful 
financing  of  all  these  projects  which  had  to  be  worked  out. 

Vast  savings  were  evident  at  once.  Specifications  which  had 
been  so  written  that  only  certain  favored  contractors  could  bid, 
were  revised.  Under  changed  specifications  and  open  bidding, 
with  market  prices  remaining  the  same  in  1925  and  1926, 
prices  paid  by  the  new  administration  were  lowered  in  1926 — 
22  per  cent  in  asphalt,  22  per  cent  in  brick  paving,  and  23  per 
cent  in  re-cut  granite. 

In  street  repair  work,  although  all  materials  for  repair  of 
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hard  pavements,  such  as  granite  and  brick,  cost  $16,000  less 
in  1926  than  in  1925  (the  market  prices  remaining  the  same), 
there  was  twice  as  much  work  done  in  1926  as  in  1925.  Not- 
withstanding the  tremendously  greater  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  street  repair  department  in  1926  over  that  done  in  1925, 
the  entire  payroll  was  $11,000  less.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  one-fourth  of  the  year  1925  (during  the  old  adminis- 
tration) was  under  an  increased  wage  scale,  whereas  the  entire 
year  of  1926  was  under  that  scale.  The  total  expenditures  of 
this  department  were  $36,000  less  in  1926  than  in  1925.  A 
change  in  street-oiling  methods  brought  about  startling  savings. 
The  owner  of  a  50-foot  lot  paid,  in  1925,  an  assessment  of  $5.75; 
under  the  new  administration  the  same  service  cost  97  cents. 

These  figures  are  significant  and  characteristic  of  the  savings 
that  were  made  throughout  the  administrative  service.  The 
results  have  heartened  the  citizens.  Instead  of  consistently 
voting  down  referendum  bond  issues  at  the  polls,  as  they  did 
under  the  old  administration,  they  have  in  the  past  four  annual 
elections  passed  bond  issues  totaling  $23,842,700. 

Not  alone  has  this  renaissance  taken  place  in  the  city  ad- 
ministration, but  the  hopeful  and  confident  attitude  of  the 
citizens  has  reflected  itself  in  business  and  commercial  enter- 
prise as  well.  A  new  psychology  and  a  new  determination  have 
permeated  the  citizenry.  Conservative  financial  and  industrial 
forces  are  planning  big  developments.  A  $75,000,000  freight 
and  passenger  terminal  is  at  last  under  way,  after  futile  efforts 
in  this  direction  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  when  the  railroads  realized  their  opportunity  of 
holding  businesslike,  above-board  dealing  with  able,  fair- 
minded  public  officials,  they  were  ready  to  proceed. 

Just  as  the  down-at-the-heel  appearance  of  Cincinnati,  the 
reduced  and  impaired  functioning  of  its  government,  and  the 
failure  of  the  city  to  grow  and  develop  were  quite  generally 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  gang  politics,  so  now  the  improved 
streets  and  repaired  public  buildings,  the  extensive  improve- 
ment programs  under  way,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  everywhere 
apparent,  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  results  of  the  new 
form  of  government  and  the  high  quality  of  leadership  and 
ability  that  has  been  drawn  to  its  service. 
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San  Francisco's  Greatest  Civic 
Achievement 

By  A.  r.  GIANNINI,  President  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Editor's  Note. — When  we  asked  Mr.  Giannini  to  write  an  article  on  San 
Francisco's  greatest  civic  achievement,  we  rather  thought  that  he  would  select 
the  Civic  Center,  which  is  certainly  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  a  unified  plan  for  municipal,  county,  and  State  buildings. 

THE  fire  of  1906,  sweeping  clear  more  than  one-half  of  San 
Francisco's  miscellaneous  collection  of  buildings,  afforded 
the  city  its  great  opportunity  to  develop  along  ordered  lines  of 
beauty  and  utility  not  possible  in  a  community  that  had  grown 
mushroom-fashion  from  pioneer  days. 

One  of  the  first  projects  that  took  shape  in  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  of  that  day  was  a  plaza  or  Civic  Center  around  which 
would  be  grouped  the  public  buildings  needed  to  house  the 
activities  of  State,  municipal,  and  Federal  governments.  It  is 
the  realization  of  this  ideal  that  constitutes  the  city's  greatest 
accomplishment  in  municipal  planning. 

The  Civic  Center  is  unlike  any  similar  development  in  the 
United  States,  but  recalls,  in  many  of  its  aspects.  Old  World 
cities,  while  retaining  enough  of  the  New  World  to  give  it  a 
character  of  its  own  in  keeping  with  the  energetic  spirit  of  the 
West.  It  represents,  in  effect,  the  effort  of  the  community  to 
present  in  monumental  form  its  ideals  of  beauty,  utility,  and 
advance  in  government. 

The  Center  began  to  take  definite  form  with  the  appointment 
of  Messrs.  John  Galen  Howard,  F.  H.  Meyer,  and  John  Reid, 
Jr.,  as  a  committee  of  consultant  architects  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  location  of  the  site, 
its  extent  and  formal  plan  of  adornment,  was  recommended  by 
this  Committee.  The  city  was  the  owner  of  valuable  ground, 
the  site  of  the  old  City  Hall,  destroyed  in  the  fire,  and  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  property  would  be  used  as 
a  portion  of  a  new  plan  of  development.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  sufficient  additional  property  be  acquired  to 
extend  the  line  to  the  east  side  of  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Prominent 
among  the  reasons  for  choosing  this  location  was  that  it  seemed 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  modern  idea  of  convenience  and  accessi- 
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bility.  Because  of  this  feature,  the  public  unhesitatingly  en- 
dorsed the  architects*  proposal. 

Including  the  streets  within  its  borders,  the  Center  today 
comprises  36  acres.  Grouped  about  the  spacious  plaza,  con- 
taining 5  acres  in  the  form  of  a  square  and  laid  out  in  prom- 
enades, fountains,  lawns,  and  extensive  flower-beds  in  a  suc- 
cession of  blooms,  four  public  edifices  convey  to  the  mind  an 
impression  of  quiet  dignity.  In  the  order  of  their  construction, 
these  are  the  City  Hall,  Exposition  Auditorium,  the  California 
State  Building,  and  the  Public  Library. 

To  the  west  of  the  square  is  the  City  Hall;  to  the  north,  the 
State  Building;  to  the  south,  the  Auditorium;  and  to  the  east, 
the  Public  Library. 

There  are  at  present  four  blocks  of  land  vacant,  one  of  which 
faces  the  public  square.  West  of  the  present  City  Hall  two  of 
these  vacant  blocks  have  been  designated  as  the  site  of  the 
War  Memorial,  for  which  bonds  were  recently  voted. 

The  City  Hall  was  started  in  1913  and  completed  in  1916  at 
a  cost,  exclusive  of  the  land,  of  $3,500,000.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  California  granite  and  is  308  by  408  feet;  from 
the  curb  to  the  roof,  the  height  is  77  feet,  43^  inches,  and  the 
dome  towers  300  feet  above  the  curb.  This  building  contains  the 
city  and  county  offices:  the  Recorder,  Assessor,  Tax  Collector, 
Auditor  and  Treasurer,  the  Mayor,  chambers  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  other  city  departments  such  as  the  Boards  of 
Public  Works  and  Education,  with  their  various  branches,  the 
law  courts,  offices  of  the  Sheriff  and  the  City  Attorney.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  California  marble  and  Indiana  sandstone. 

The  State  Building,  on  the  north,  is  372  feet  long,  is  also 
constructed  of  California  granite  and  is  five  stories  in  height. 
It  was  built  by  the  State  of  California  at  a  cost  of  $1,350,000. 
This  building  contains  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  Government  that  maintain  offices  in 
San  Francisco.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  chambers 
there,  the  Hastings  Law  College,  the  Railroad  Commission, 
the  Highway  Commission,  and  the  Sutro  Library. 

The  Exposition  Memorial  Auditorium,  which  faces  the  Civic 
Center  Square  on  the  south,  was  built  in  1914  at  a  cost  of 
$1,250,000  and  contains  eleven  halls,  each  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  from  400  to  10,000  people.    In  addition  to  these  halls,  there 
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are  nineteen  rooms,  each  seating  from  30  to  125  people.  The 
main  auditorium  is  190  by  190  feet  and  seats  10,000  people. 

The  Civic  Center  Library  was  built  in  1916  at  a  cost  of 
$1,152,067.89,  and  like  the  other  buildings,  is  constructed  of 
granite. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  prepared  and  studies  have  been 
made  for  the  monumental  approach  to  the  Civic  Center  from 
Market  Street,  but  the  money  for  carrying  out  this  work  is  not 
at  present  available. 

Space  has  been  reserved  for  buildings  to  house  the  Board  of 
Health  and  for  the  Fire  Commission,  Police  Station,  and  the 
new  building  to  house  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  power-house  has  been  constructed  which  furnishes  the 
various  municipal  buildings  in  the  scheme  with  power  for  heating. 


CAN  FRANCISCO  lies,  like  Rome,  on  its  seven 
^  hills,  hut  with  a  peninsular  beauty  all  its  own, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  quiet  shores  of  the  island- 
dotted  bay  and  on  the  other  by  the  dashing  waves  of 
the  open  Pacific  as  they  cast  their  spray  over  the 
rocky  outposts  of  the  western  coast;  half  surrounded 
by  distant  mountains  and  nearby  hills,  guarded  by 
the  headlands  of  the  Golden  Gate,  alternately 
shrouded  in  mysterious  mists  and  bathed  in  clear 
sunshine,  within  the  zone  of  perpetual  flowers — 
surely  no  city  ever  faced  greater  opportunities  for 
utilizing  art,  architecture,  and  landscape  design  in 
the  preservation  and  creation  of  great  beauty. 
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Dallas  Is  Realizing  the  Kessler  Plan 

By  GEORGE  B.  DEALEY,  President  of  The  Dallas  News 

Editor's  Note. — The  American  Civic  Association  was  closely  connected 
with  the  discouraging  days  when  Mr.  Dealey  was  organizing  the  forces  toward 
securing  a  plan  for  Dallas.  Dr.  McFarland,  as  President  of  the  Association, 
visited  Dallas,  spoke  at  a  Citizens'  Meeting,  and,  when  asked  for  his  opinion 
concerning  bringing  Mr.  Kessler,  a  valued  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
who  claimed  Dallas  as  his  birthplace,  to  the  city,  he  approved  the  suggestion. 
A  7th  grade  demonstration  at  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  in 
Dallas,  in  May  of  1928,  when  children  who  had  studied  Dr.  Kimball's  excellent 
book,  told,  one  after  another,  of  the  projects  which  Mr.  Kessler  had  planned 
and  reported  progress  or  prospects  of  each,  was  a  moving  spectacle.  Certainly 
no  finer  monument  to  Mr.  Kessler  could  have  been  conceived  than  the  under- 
standing and  interest  of  the  school  children  of  a  great  city,  for  they  will  soon 
be  the  voters  who  control  policies  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

SURVEYING  the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  effort 
toward  civic  betterment  in  Dallas,  nearly  twenty  years  of 
which  time  have  been  spent  in  furthering  the  development  of  a 
city  plan,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  most  vital 
factor  in  the  success  of  such  endeavors  is  the  education  of  the 
public  to  an  understanding  of  the  need  of  the  things  sought  to 
be  accomplished. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  since  The  Dallas  News  initiated  a 
program  for  making  a  great  city  out  of  the  overgrown  country 
town  of  that  day,  much  has  been  achieved.  Many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  from  public  and  private  sources 
for  municipal  improvements,  these  latterly  coordinated  with 
and,  in  most  instances  now,  impelled  by  the  City  Plan  for 
Dallas,  made  in  1910  by  the  late  George  E.  Kessler.  More  than 
$30,000,000  of  public  funds,  made  available  by  bond  issues, 
and  perhaps  $75,000,000  of  private  funds  are  now  in  process  of 
being  expended  in  execution  of  major  city-planning  projects  in 
Dallas  and  on  coordinated  county  improvements  and  the 
reclamation,  by  levees,  of  the  Trinity  River  basin,  now  dividing 
the  city  almost  in  half. 

Everything  that  has  been  done,  and  all  that  has  been  made 
certain  of  doing  in  the  future  by  a  definite  program  of  financing, 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  continuing  campaign  of  education 
of  the  people,  carried  on  at  first  almost  altogether  by  The  Dallas 
News,  and  now,  by  this  newspaper  and  the  Kessler  Plan  Asso- 
ciation, a    citizens'    organization    which    sprang   out   of   the 
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necessity  for  expansion  of  the  educational  program,  and  which 
has  functioned  splendidly,  both  in  popularizing  city  planning  in 
Dallas  and  in  creating  throughout  Texas  a  genuine  desire  for 
the  benefits  of  planning  and  zoning. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  the  long  campaign  of  The  Dallas  News 
that  Dallas  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Kessler  for  the  making 
of  a  city  plan,  this  work  in  conjunction  with  a  survey  for  a  sani- 
tary sewer  system  and  disposal  facilities  by  James  H.  Fuertes. 
Kessler's  employment  culminated  educational  campaigns  for 
an  adequate  water-supply  for  the  city,  municipal  sanitation, 
street  paving,  park  development,  civic  attractiveness,  and  city 
planning.  Crystallizing  the  civic  ambitions  thus  created,  Mr. 
Kessler  in  his  plan  provided  for  a  new  union  passenger  station 
to  supplant  the  five  separate  railway  stations,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  main-line  tracks  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway 
from  the  heart  of  Dallas.  These  two  major  objectives  were 
attained  in  1916  and  in  1923,  respectively,  at  a  cost  of  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Kessler  plan  also  called  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
Trinity  River  basin,  dividing  the  city  in  half,  and  with  the 
stream  itself  a  constant  menace  at  flood  seasons.  This  vast 
improvement,  which  will  reclaim  about  10,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  heart  of  Dallas  and  enable  the  development  of  a  new  indus- 
trial district  and  provision  of  half  a  dozen  badly  needed  addi- 
tional river-crossings,  is  now  under  way,  contractors  for  the 
levees  starting  work  nearly  a  year  ago.  About  $75,000,000  has 
been  expended  in  street  widenings  and  openings,  with  a  great 
drainage  and  sanitary  sewer  system  provided  for  by  bond 
issues,  as  are  new  radial  highways  more  closely  knitting  the 
city  and  county  together.  Parks  and  parkways  have  been  and 
are  being  developed  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  when  the  first 
strivings  for  growth  began  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Various  organizations  came  into  being  through  the  years, 
with  varying  objectives,  but  all  directed  to  the  end  of  civic 
development.  Among  these  were  the  Cleaner  Dallas  League, 
the  City  Plan  and  Development  League,  an  adjunct  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Dallas  Property  Owners*  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Metropolitan  Development  Association.  All  of 
these  helped  in  the  general  movement  of  carrying  out  the  Kessler 
city  plan,  but  one  by  one  they  ceased  to  function,  and  when 
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Mr.  Kessler  died  in  1923  there  was  a  marked  slowing  down  of 
the  program.  It  was  here  that  the  Kessler  Plan  Association 
came  upon  the  scene. 

A  few  months  after  Mr.  Kessler's  death  a  number  of  Dallas 
civic  leaders  got  together  and  organized  the  Kessler  Plan  Asso- 
ciation. Un  May  13, 1924,  the  State  of  Texas  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Association  as  an  educational  organization — "purpose 
being  to  carry  out  plans  of  George  E.  Kessler  and  others  for  the 
development  of  Dallas  city  and  county  and  to  cooperate  with 
other  towns  and  cities  in  the  exchange  of  city-planning  ideas." 
Dm-ing  the  past  five  years  the  work,  prestige,  and  influence  of 
the  Association  (largely  under  the  direct  guidance  of  its  secre- 
tary, John  E.  Surratt)  has  grown  month  by  month.  Its  program 
has  been  threefold:  First,  an  intensive  city- wide  and  county- 
wide  educational  campaign;  second,  the  organization  of  neigh- 
borhood improvement  leagues  and  street  development  com- 
mittees; and,  third,  a  State- wide  educational  program. 

The  leaders  of  the  Association,  realizing  that  a  city-planning 
program  is  never  completed,  and  that  the  task  resting  on  the 
next  generation  will  be  even  heavier  than  that  resting  on  the 
men  and  women  of  today,  began  with  the  schoolboys  and  girls, 
providing,  without  cost  to  the  schools,  what  the  leading  edu- 
cators and  leading  city  planners  of  the  Nation  say  is  one  of  the 
best  textbooks  on  civic  righteousness  that  has  been  written. 
The  book,  containing  384  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  is  a  guide 
to  good  citizenship — a  history  of  the  city's  growth  and  develop- 
ment, its  schools,  government,  and  citizens.  It  tells  about  state 
and  county  government,  municipal  functions,  water-supply, 
fire-losses,  public  utilities,  courts  and  juries,  good  citizenship, 
and  city  planning. 

Though  written  as  a  textbook  and  about  Dallas,  it  is  of 
value  and  interest  to  men  and  women  of  many  other  cities. 
Its  author,  Dr.  J.  F.  Kimball,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  was  for  ten  years 
head  of  the  Dallas  public  schools.  This  book  has  been  published 
by  the  Kessler  Plan  Association  as  the  basis  of  a  new  campaign 
of  civic  righteousness  in  general,  and  specifically  as  a  textbook 
for  use  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  city  schools. 

The  manner  in  which  this  book  was  made  possible  fittingly 
epitomizes  the  kind  of  community  cooperation  essential  to  the 
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enterprise  it  seeks  to  further.  The  author  devoted  eighteen 
months  of  his  time  without  pay  to  writing  *'Our  City — ^Dallas." 
The  Hterary  critics,  the  proofreader,  and  other  workers  donated 
their  services,  while  printer,  engraver,  and  binder  each  handled 
his  part  of  the  work  on  a  below-cost  basis.  All  receipts  of  sale 
over  the  actual  cost  of  the  book  go  toward  paying  for  the  school 
edition  which  is  furnished  free,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  at 
a  later  date  be  placed  in  the  schools  of  the  entire  county  as 
well  as  the  city. 

Supplementing  this  textbook,  and  dealing  with  the  men  and 
women  who  must  solve  the  problems  of  today,  the  Association 
has  organized  an  illustrated  lecture  bureau  containing  2,000 
lantern  slides  showing  "before"  and  "after"  pictures  of  Dallas 
and  other  Texas  cities,  together  with  "before"  and  "after" 
pictures  of  city-planning  accomplishments  of  a  number  of  other 
cities  of  America.  Week  after  week,  during  the  past  three  years, 
different  groups  of  Dallas  citizens  have  had  explained  to  them 
just  what  the  Kessler  Plan  can  do  for  them  provided  they  are 
willing  to  take  hold  and  do  their  part  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 
In  this  way  every  element  and  every  section  of  the  city  and 
county  are  being  reached,  and  to  each  is  brought  home  the  fact 
that  Kessler's  plan  is  a  real,  vital,  personal  program  affecting 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  every  home  as  well  as  being  of 
value  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  education  and  organization  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the 
men  and  women  of  these  groups  are  not  only  shown  what  to 
do  and  why  it  should  be  done,  but  they  are  shown  how  to  do 
it — in  fact,  they  are  usually  organized  into  a  committee  of  the 
Kessler  Plan  Association  and  are  kept  at  the  job  until  it  is 
completed. 

Three  bond  issues,  totaling  $37,000,000,  with  special  assess- 
ments and  gifts  of  land  amounting  to  $63,000,000  more,  con- 
stitute a  ten-year  program  of  city  and  county  development  now 
in  its  second  year. 

While  carrying  forward  the  city  and  county  development 
program,  the  Kessler  Plan  Association  has  also  gone  forward 
with  a  State-wide  educational  campaign  for  city  and  town 
planning.  The  first  outstanding  accomplishment  here  was  in 
bringing  about  a  union  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  cities 
and  of  many  of  the  towns  of  the  State  in  securing  from  the 
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Legislature  six  city-planning  enabling  acts.  These  six  laws 
were  passed  by  almost  unanimous  vote,  whereas  at  a  previous 
session  of  the  same  Legislature  the  one  city-planning  law  pre- 
sented had  been  killed  in  the  committee. 

The  second  State-wide  accomplishment  of  the  Association 
was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
mayor  of  each  city,  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  each 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  campaign  to  bring  to  Texas  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  men  and  women,  city 
officials,  Chamber  of  Commerce  workers,  civic  leaders  from  all 
the  cities  and  from  many  of  the  towns  of  Texas  and  the  neigh- 
boring Southwestern  States. 

The  third  major  Texas-wide  educational  campaign  carried 
out  by  the  Association  was  in  cooperating  with  the  Southern 
Central  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  bringing 
to  Texas  Mr.  Gardner  Rogers,  city  plan  lecturer,  who  is  visiting 
and  lecturing  in  forty-three  Texas  towns  and  cities. 

In  addition  to  these  major  State- wide  campaigns,  the 
Association  is  continually  rendering  special  service  to  towns 
and  cities  of  the  State  by  furnishing  speakers,  literature,  or  by 
lending  lantern  slides  and  manuscripts  for  lectures,  or  by 
giving  time  to  delegations  of  other  cities  who  come  to  Dallas 
and  discuss  with  Kessler  Plan  Association  workers  their  problems. 

The  Association  has  never  had  a  constitution  or  by-laws. 
On  its  Board  of  Directors  are  both  men  and  women — men  of 
great  wealth  and  laboring  men.  In  its  meetings  the  carpenter 
and  the  banker  may  be  sitting  side  by  side — the  woman  from 
the  wealthiest  home  will  be  next  to  the  woman  from  the 
humblest  home.  They  work  together  because  they  are  working 
for  a  common  cause — the  execution  of  Kessler*s  program. 

The  Association  gets  its  financial  support  in  the  same 
democratic  way — one  man  pays  $1  a  year — another  pays  $500 
a  year.  Each  is  a  member  on  the  same  footing.  Each  pays  not 
because  he  expects  a  like  return,  but  because  he  feels  that  the 
Kessler  Plan  Association  is  working  impartially  for  all — to  make 
of  Dallas  city  and  Dallas  County  a  better  and  finer  community 
where  men,  women,  and  children  may  work,  live,  and  play. 
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Federal  Buildings  in  Civic  Centers 

By  HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 

Editor's  Note. — Now  that  our  cities  are  planning  definitely  for  their  own 
public  buildings,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Federal  Government  should  cooperate 
with  the  cities  to  create  efficient  and  beautiful  civic  centers.  This,  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew tells  us,  is  what  is  happening  in  many  of  our  cities.  If  the  citizens  do 
their  part  and  establish  an  adequate  civic  center,  the  Federal  Government  is 
apt  to  do  its  part  in  cooperating  with  the  city  in  selecting  sites  and  plans  worthy 
of  the  civic  center. 

IT  IS  fitting  that  Washington,  the  Nation's  capital,  should 
be  our  best  example  of  city  planning.  That  was,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  objects  of  its  creators. 

In  no  respect  does  the  plan  of  Washington  offer  a  more 
inspiring  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  planning  than  in  the 
magnificent  Mall  and  the  grouping  of  public  buildings  on  either 
side  thereof.  Growth  and  change  merely  add  to  the  splendor  of 
the  plan  and  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  the  original  conception. 

The  buildings  that  comprise  a  civic  center  may  be  constructed 
by  several  different  branches  of  government — city,  county. 
State,  and  Federal.  There  are  usually  three  or  four  municipal 
structures,  such  as  a  city  hall,  library,  auditorium,  courts 
building,  and  possibly  an  art  museum.  Often  the  group  includes 
a  county  courthouse  with  an  office  building,  occasionally  a 
State  capitol  or  office  building,  and,  as  a  rule,  one  Federal  build- 
ing. In  some  of  the  largest  cities,  such  as  Detroit,  a  separate  and 
distinct  cultural  group  is  created  of  the  library,  art  museum, 
and  similar  structures.  More  often,  however,  only  one  group, 
comprising  all  or  most  of  the  buildings  above  mentioned,  is 
possible. 

The  Federal  building  usually  contains  a  post  office  and 
separate  quarters  for  the  numerous  Government  departments 
doing  business  in  the  district  of  which  the  city  is  the  center. 
There  may  be  a  customs  office.  Federal  courts,  district  engi- 
neer's office,  army  recruiting  offices,  and  weather  bureau,  as 
well  as  commerce,  agriculture,  internal  revenue,  and  other 
department  offices. 

To  some  extent  these  numerous  offices,  with  their  attendant 
activities,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  normal  activities  of  the 
central  local  retail  and  office  section.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  post  office.    Most  of  the  other  Federal  offices  are  less 
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related  to  local  retail  shopping,  however,  than  they  are  to 
certain  other  activities  of  a  local  governmental  character  such, 
for  instance,  as  courts  and  tax  collection.  There  is  much  reason 
for  having  local  and  Federal  courts  in  close  proximity,  not  only 
for  the  accommodation  of  lawyers,  litigants,  and  witnesses,  but 
also  because  such  proximity  makes  readily  accessible  the  vast 
amount  of  related  information,  such  as  public  records,  vital 
statistics,  and  kindred  material  found  in  law  and  public  li- 
braries— a  convenience  which  would  not  be  possible  were  these 
sources  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  city. 

A  civic  center  that  is  wisely  conceived  and  properly  located  is 
usually  immediately  adjacent  to  the  central  business  district. 
When  so  located  it  is  ideally  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  Fed- 
eral building  location,  since  it  is  close  enough  for  easy  access 
but  sufficiently  removed  to  give  the  privacy  required  for 
courtrooms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal  Government  often 
pursues  the  policy  of  seeking  locations  in  local  civic  centers. 
Federal  buildings  have  been  erected  as  a  part  of  the  civic  center 
in  Cleveland  and  in  Des  Moines,  and  sites  for  Federal  buildings 
have  been  acquired  in  civic  centers  in  such  cities  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, Kenosha,  Toledo,  and  Duluth. 

In  St.  Louis,  numerous  local  neighborhoods  competed  with 
one  another  for  the  location  of  a  large  new  Federal  building. 
In  finally  choosing  the  civic  center  and  Memorial  Plaza  for  the 
site  of  this  building,  Postmaster-General  Walter  F.  Brown  made 
the  following  opportune  and  significant  statement: 

When  an  American  city  sets  up  a  legal  statutory  tribunal  (city 
plan  commission)  to  revamp  the  city  and  when  it  makes  a  substantial 
contribution,  as  St.  Louis  has  done  through  its  $87,000,000  bond  issue, 
then  I  think  Uncle  Sam  should  cooperate. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  large  sums  of  money  in 
making  its  buildings  attractive  as  well  as  useful.  Such  buildings 
require  sites  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  if  they  are  to  be  seen 
to  their  best  advantage.  When  other  considerations  are  equally 
well  served,  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  place  its  buildings  in  well- 
designed  local  civic  centers. 
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Building  the  Year  Round 

BY  THE  COMMUNITY  CONFERENCE  BOARD  OF  ROCHESTER 

Editor's  Note. — One  of  the  members  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
who  has  served  on  the  Community  Conference  Board  of  Rochester  has  sent 
us  the  information  for  this  account  of  actual  accomplishment,  but  he  has 
preferred  not  to  have  his  name  used. 

IN  JUNE  of  1921,  Mr.  George  Eastman  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  board  of  citizens  to  study  the  building 
situation  and  "to  aid  in  stabilizing  the  building  industry." 
Mr.  Eastman  thought  there  should  be  a  bureau  of  research  to 
study  differences  between  contractors  and  their  workmen  and 
bring  out  the  facts,  to  use  its  influence  to  equalize  wages  among 
the  different  trades,  plan  building  programs  to  reduce  the  season 
of  unemployment,  and  in  general  to  place  the  building  industry 
in  a  stable  position.  In  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Community  Conference  Board,  which  was  organized  on  his 
suggestion,  Mr.  Eastman  made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  to  be  a 
board  of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  that  it  was  not  to  be  an 
executive  body  or  to  settle  anything  by  vote.  It  was  to  be  a 
body  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  lay  them  impartially  before  the 
employers,  employes,  and  the  public. 

The  Community  Conference  Board,  representative  of 
various  interests  inside  and  outside  the  building  trades,  was 
formed  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  October  of  1921.  Two 
representatives  were  chosen  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
two  by  the  building  contractors,  three  by  the  building  trades 
unions,  and  one  each  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  the 
Real  Estate  Board,  the  local  Society  of  Architects,  and  the 
Rochester  Association,  an  organization  representing  the  public 
in  the  building  industry.  Later,  two  representatives  of  the 
municipal  government — ^the  Fire  Marshal  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings — were  added. 

During  the  first  winter  the  Board  was  in  operation,  a  great 
many  of  Rochester's  7,000  building  tradesmen  were  out  of  work. 
As  a  result  of  publicity,  urging  winter  remodeling  and  re- 
decorative  work,  over  17,000  days  of  work  were  provided. 
Building  permits  during  the  winter  months  have  increased  from 
20  to  27  per  cent  of  the  annual  volume.  The  larger  builders 
have  been  induced  to  start  their  work  so  as  to  insure  the  maxi- 
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mum  of  inside  work  during  the  winter.  During  the  past  winter, 
the  Board  of  Education  authorized  over  38,000  hours  of  repair 
and  remodehng  work,  of  which  over  18,000  hours  was  work 
formerly  done  during  the  summer  vacation.  Through  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  school  principals,  teachers,  and  janitors, 
the  contractors  were  able  to  perform  the  work  satisfactorily 
and  the  School  Board  was  able  to  command  the  services  of 
high-grade  mechanics  who  might  not  have  been  available  during 
the  busy  summer  period. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  by  the  Community  Conference  Board, 
outside  capital  was  introduced  to  supplement  bank  loans,  in 
most  cases  equaling  the  legal  limit,  to  promote  the  building  of 
small  houses. 

The  Board  acts  as  a  fact-finding  body  and  operates  largely 
through  newspaper  pubUcity.  It  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
building  situation,  principally  by  means  of  employment  and 
building  surveys.  Rush  periods  are  roughly  determined  and 
builders  advised  by  newspaper  publicity  either  to  push  or 
postpone  their  work.  As  soon  as  the  employment  survey 
indicates  idleness  among  individual  trades,  efforts  are  made  at 
once  by  publicity  to  stimulate  work  and  thus  relieve  the  sit- 
uation. 

Definite  advantages  of  such  a  Board  to  any  community  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  It  helps  provide  steady  all-year  employment  for  building- 

trade  workers. 

2.  It  enables   the   contractor  to  reduce  his   overhead   by 

furnishing  continuous  work. 

3.  It  aids  the  architect  by  at  least  partially  cutting  down 

seasonal  peaks  in  his  office. 

4.  It  helps  the  merchant  by  providing  steady  work  to  some 

of  his  customers — a  steady  worker  is  a  steady  buyer. 

5.  By  stabilizing  conditions,  it  tends  to  attract  apprentices 

to  the  industry  and  helps  to  keep  good  mechanics  in 
the  community. 

6.  It  helps  to  avert  labor  troubles.    Rochester  has  had  no 

serious  period  of  unrest  in  the  building  industry  since 
1921,  the  year  the  Community  Conference  Board  was 
formed. 
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How  Santa  Barbara  Profited  by 
Architectural  Control 

By  CHARLES  H.  CHENEY,  Architect  and  Town  Planner 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 

Editor's  Note. — We  are  learning  that  design  commands  a  high  price 
from  those  who  know,  that  beauty  is  a  business  asset  and  ugliness  a  commercial 
disability.  Mr.  Cheney  tells  us  of  the  experience  of  Santa  Barbara  and  relates 
it  to  similar  results  in  controlled  subdivisions.  It  is  a  story  that  should  appeal 
to  good  business  men  as  well  as  to  apostles  of  civic  improvement. 

THE  wasteful  and  depreciating  ugliness  of  American  cities, 
almost  without  exception,  is  a  very  serious  National 
problem.  Our  towns  are  filled  with  aggregations  of  bad-looking, 
off -color,  carelessly  designed  buildings  with  little  or  no  relief  of 
trees  and  planting.  Our  "Main  Streets"  are  the  most  depressing 
to  look  at  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  Everywhere,  from  New 
York  to  California,  they  are  almost  equally  repugnant.  They 
all  are  alike,  even  in  their  dreariness.  Yet  today,  with  our 
great  new  wealth  and  all  the  recent  rush  of  building  to  catch 
up  for  the  war  shortage,  there  are  very  few  cities  that  can  show 
10  per  cent  of  new  buildings  in  really  good  design. 

The  people  who  must  use  these  buildings  daily  are  walled  in 
with  such  inharmony  of  environment,  such  distressing  design 
and  color,  set  off  with  blatant  advertising  signs,  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  them  to  lift  the  millstone  of  depression 
which  meets  them  at  every  turn.  We  might  as  well  be  frank 
with  ourselves.   Americans  have  nationally  befouled  their  nests. 

Yet  there  are  many  evidences  of  a  strong  desire  to  correct 
this  bad  situation,  which  is  due  almost  entirely  to  ignorance 
and  carelessness.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  same  amount 
of  building  could  be  done  cheaper  and  have  more  permanent 
value.  Building  inspectors  in  almost  all  the  cities  will  tell  you 
that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  plans  brought  to  them  for 
approval  are  designed  by  anyone  with  training,  or  understanding 
of  good  design.  The  90  per  cent  of  ugly,  off-color  structures 
which  we  are  getting  are  the  great  American  incubus,  depre- 
ciating their  neighbors  and  destroying  property  values  of 
neighborhoods  to  the  extent  of  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  They  will  all  have  to  be  scrapped,  undoubtedly  will 
be  torn  down  in  the  next  two  or  three  decades,  with  enormous 
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capital  loss.  Man  destroys  the  ugly  building  or  the  ugly  sur- 
roundings as  fast  as  he  can.  It  is  the  beautiful  and  attractive 
structures  which  persist. 

Even  a  most  superficial  survey  of  new  subdivisions  surround- 
ing any  city  will  show  that  development  in  each  generally  slowed 
up  as  soon  as  a  few  ugly  contractors'  houses  were  built.  Real 
estate  promoters  began  to  discover  this  many  years  ago,  and 
some  had  sense  and  courage  enough  to  establish  definite  control 
of  architecture  by  private  agreement.  The  Roland  Park  District 
in  Baltimore,  started  in  1893  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
allowing  nothing  ugly  to  break  in,  has  almost  ever  since  that 
time  been  the  finest  residential  section  of  that  city,  if  not  of  the 
country.  Following  their  example,  a  number  of  fine  suburbs 
have  elaborated  upon  the  scheme  with  notable  results,  particu- 
larly at  Forest  Hills  on  Long  Island,  St.  Francis  Woods  in  San 
Francisco,  and  at  Palos  Verdes  Estates  and  Rancho  Santa  Fe 
in  Southern  California. 

These  places  have  established  permanent  and  sure  methods 
of  excluding  ugly  buildings  and  signs  of  all  kinds,  and  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  color  of  all  structures.  They  have 
established  what  is  known  as  "architectural  control."  This 
term  is  commonly  taken  to  mean  the  setting  up  of  some  com- 
petent board  of  review  or  art  jury  to  pass  on  the  plans  of  all 
proposed  structures,  with  veto  power  if  they  do  not  come  up 
to  a  reasonable  decency  of  design  and  color,  just  as  the  build- 
ing inspector's  department  of  nearly  all  cities  now  passes  on 
and  insists  upon  reasonable  safety  of  materials  of  construction, 
framing,  exits,  stairs,  etc.  Banks  and  lenders  of  funds  for 
building  purposes  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of  how  seriously 
investments  may  be  prejudiced  in  districts  unprotected  by 
architectural  control,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
insistent  upon  protective  restrictions  fully  establishing  it. 

But  the  problem  of  established  cities  already  spoiled  by 
years  of  bad  building  is  more  difficult.  Hence,  when  a  com- 
munity as  large  as  Santa  Barbara  attempts  complete  archi- 
tectural control  by  use  of  the  police  power,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  national  significance.  Its  official  Municipal  Board  of  Review, 
which  functioned  effectively  for  eight  months,  even  though 
discontinued  thereafter  by  politics,  completely  stopped  all  bad 
and  ugly  structures  from  going  up  during  that  period,  thereby 
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changing  the  face  and  dress  of  the  city.  This  points  the  way  to 
municipal  action  that  may  be  taken  elsewhere  to  cope  with  this 
great  incubus. 

In  June,  1925,  an  earthquake  shook  down  about  two-thirds 
of  the  business  fronts  and  many  large  buildings  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Investigation  showed  that  faulty  construction  and  lack 
of  a  proper  building  code  were  largely  responsible  for  the  building 
losses.  Practically  all  well-constructed  buildings  stood  up,  with 
slight  or  no  damage,  alongside  of  the  faulty  construction  which 
fell  down.  Immediately  after  the  disaster  there  was  an  almost 
universal  demand  that  the  city  use  this  opportunity  to  rebuild 
on  a  much  better  scale,  both  structurally  and  as  to  appearance. 
For  several  years  the  Community  Arts  Association  and  other 
civic  bodies  had  been  systematically  pointing  out  the  impor- 
tance of  better  building  design  for  both  business  and  residential 
structures.  The  city  accordingly,  in  view  of  the  emergency  and 
of  this  previous  education  to  better  architecture,  was  able  to 
pass  an  ordinance  requiring  all  building  permits  to  be  passed 
on  by  an  Architectural  Board  of  Review.  In  eight  months  some 
two  thousand  plans  were  brought  before  this  Board,  and  prac- 
tically every  owner  agreed  to  build  in  Old  Californian  style, 
up  to  the  standards  of  design  and  color  requested  by  this  Board. 
Then  politics  intervened,  the  Board  was  discontinued,  and  the 
city  slumped  back  to  getting  again  a  very  large  percentage  of 
poor  Stuff,  because  it  was  nobody's  business  to  raise  the  issue. 

During  this  period  (from  July,  1925,  to  March,  1926)  the 
Board  of  Review,  City  Planning  Commission,  and  other  bodies 
working  with  itj  secured  eighteen  arcaded  structures  on  Estado 
(the  main  street)  and  a  new  courthouse  in  appropriate  if  some- 
what florid  style,  besides  the  many  ordinary  structures  in  good 
taste  and  good  color.  This  great  group  of  buildings  has 
stamped  the  city  permanently  in  a  fashion  that  can  never  be 
taken  away.  More  than  that,  they  have  notably  inspired  later 
designers,  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  good  design  has  been 
obtained  voluntarily  since  the  compulsory  review  was  taken  off, 
though  no  exact  figures  are  yet  available. 

Prominent  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara  will  tell  you  that  the 
great  results  thus  brought  about  are  due  largely  to  the  very 
careful  and  thorough  educational  work  done  chiefly  by  the 
Plans  and  Planting  Committee  of  the  Community  Arts  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  which  began  some  two  years  prior  to  the  earth- 
quake. Also  to  make  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Review  effective, 
this  Association  and  the  Committee  on  Earthquake  ReHef  set 
up  a  community  drafting-room,  guided  by  the  best  architects, 
which  made  plans  for  those  owners  who  could  not  or  would  not 
furnish  proper  drawings  with  their  application  for  building 
permits.  This  drafting-room  was  operated  nominally  at  cost, 
but  often  donated  plans  in  extreme  cases,  so  that  it  really  showed 
a  financial  loss  which  had  to  be  met  by  private  subscription, 
but  it  undoubtedly  formed  the  necessary  practical  supplement 
to  the  Board  of  Review  that  made  it  function  so  effectively. 

Since  reverting  back  to  the  careless,  unprotected  method,  a 
great  many  poorly  designed  and  ugly  structures  have,  unfor- 
tunately, been  built  in  Santa  Barbara.  And  they  are  having 
their  depreciating  influence  upon  their  neighbors.  But  even 
superficial  observation  shows  that  the  percentage  of  these  bad 
structures  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  before  the  Board  of  Review 
operated.  There  is  considerable  sentiment  on  this  account, 
both  publicly  and  privately  expressed,  for  the  reestablishment 
of  official  architectural  control. 

Advantages  of  the  Board  of  Review  type  of  control  are  well 
summarized  by  Bernhard  Hoffman,  former  president  of  the 
Community  Arts  Association,  and  secretary  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Architectural  Board  of  Review,  who  says; 

I  think  the  most  important  factor  is  that  it  introduces  a  "dash-pot'* 
effect  which  aids  community  cooperation.  You  will  recall  that  our 
plan  here,  which  was  so  successful  after  the  earthquake,  required 
submission  of  plans  and  elevations  to  the  Board  of  Review  but  did  not 
give  them  absolute  authority  to  insist  on  such  degree  of  conformity 
or  cooperation  as  they  might  think  necessary  or  advisable.  After  a 
lapse  of  time  subsequent  to  the  submitting  of  plans,  the  property 
owner,  if  he  was  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  findings  of  the  Board  of 
Review,  could  take  his  plans  and  his  arguments  to  the  City  Council, 
and  at  a  hearing  at  which  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Review 
might  be  present,  could  obtain  relief  from  the  Board's  ruling  if  the 
Council  saw  fit.  In  this  time  element,  after  submitting  plans  and  during 
the  discussion  by  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  their  reasons  for 
the  changes  suggested,  lay  the  chief  merit  of  the  scheme.  The  great 
majority  of  the  would-be  builders  welcomed  the  suggestions  coming 
from  an  architectural  board  of  experience  and  talent  and  vision.  In 
many  cases  the  property  owner  was  likely,  because  of  party  walls  or 
other  neighborhood  differences,  to  be  less  likely  to  confer  with  his 
neighbor  about  improvements  than  with  other  people.  In  many  cases, 
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prior  to  the  Board  of  Review,  where  contracts  had  been  let  and  build- 
ings started,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  the  owner  to  make  the 
changes  which  community  welfare  made  advisable,  and  which  in  the 
main  the  prospective  builder  had  not  recognized. 

In  the  arguments  for  the  Board  of  Review  type  of  control  when 
that  was  in  the  ordinance  stage  and  about  to  be  voted  on,  it  was 
possible  to  show  many  cases  where  the  owner  of  a  developed  property 
had  stated  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  made  this  or  that 
change  if  it  had  been  brought  to  his  attention  before  the  contract  was 
let  and  the  work  started.  In  such  matters  of  community  interest, 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business  and  there  is  no  authorized 
individual  or  group  who  have  the  right  or  the  desire  to  point  out  such 
possibilities  of  cooperation  without  constituting  themselves  meddling 
busybodies. 

Subdividers  have  told  us  that  in  some  instances  their  develop- 
ments were  seriously  prejudiced  by  one  or  two  glaring  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  fittingness  and  charm.  We  have  today  examples  of  whimsical 
expression  such  as  a  Swiss  chalet  or  an  imitation  thatch  roof  in  sections 
of  delightful  and  fitting  residences. 

One  home-builder  has  stated  that  his  first  plan  to  build  in  the 
manner  of  the  house  he  was  used  to  in  the  East  was  delayed,  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  fortunate  delay,  he  was  able  to  acquire  the 
feeling  of  the  region  before  building.  He  will  always  be  grateful 
that  the  delay  prevented  him  from  making  the  mistake  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  committed  in  relatively  imperishable  building 
material.  In  a  very  large  measure  the  delay  due  to  submitting  to  the 
Board  of  Review  plans  which  had  to  be  held  up  and  discussed,  accom- 
plished the  same  result,  and,  similarly,  many  owners  are  lastingly 
grateful  in  spite  of  the  momentary  irritations  due  to  their  ideas  being 
questioned. 

The  fact  that  Santa  Barbara  has  won  the  National  Better  Homes 
award  for  several  j^ears  in  succession  is  in  part  due  to  the  type  of 
discussion  which  architectural  control  stimulates,  and  in  part,  of  course, 
to  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Plans  and  Planting  Committee  which 
was  preparing  the  way  for  the  same  sort  of  development,  although 
necessarily  in  a  homeopathic  and  elementary  way. 

I  wish  those  who  question  the  idea  might  come  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  see  some  of  the  groups  of  buildings  which  testify  eloquently  to  the 
results.  It  would  also  be  helpful  for  them  to  talk  to  citizens  who  have 
not  only  been  converted  but  who  have  on  occasion,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Review  for  political  reasons,  keenly  felt  the  need 
of  such  control  and  wished  it  again  in  effect,  such  wishes  being  inspired 
by  the  finest  kind  of  community  interest  and  loyalty  to  their  home 
town  which  they  wanted  to  see  express  itself  more  fittingly  and  more 
rapidly  than  is  ordinarily  possible  where  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business. 
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Hill  Homes  of  Birmingham 

By  WILLIAM  T.  WARREN,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Editor's  Note. — After  the  thousands  of  miles  of  row  houses  and  the 
endless  repetition  of  colonial  cottages  spaced  a  few  feet  apart  on  checkerboard 
streets,  the  picturesque  and  individual  homes  of  Birmingham,  fitted  to  the 
topography  and  reached  by  pleasant  winding  roads,  is  a  welcome  relief.  Mr. 
Warren,  an  architect  of  note,  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  hill  homes  of 
Birmingham. 

THE  city  of  Birmingham  is  justly  famous  for  its  great 
natural  resources  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  The  hills  in  which  this  wealth  is  deposited 
lie  all  about,  outside  of  the  business  district,  and  give  settings 
for  some  of  the  most  attractive  residential  developments  in  the 
country.  A  commonplace  checkerboard  plan  of  streets  and  lots 
would  not  be  practical  in  this  hilly  topography,  and  the  land- 
scape architects  have  found  in  it  a  challenge  to  their  skill  which 
has  brought  forth  most  beautiful  and  interesting  results. 

The  roads  wind  in  easy  grades  with  the  contours  of  the 
ground;  the  lots  are  individual  in  shape,  size  and  elevation. 
Vistas  and  views  open  up  in  unexpected  places,  and  nature  in 
all  her  loveliness  is  used  in  full  cooperation,  instead  of  being 
hacked  and  cut  down  into  forced  ugliness.  Great  rocks,  covered 
with  moss  and  soft  patina,  show  in  casual  outcroppings,  making 
pleasing  backgrounds  for  vines  and  shrubs. 

Sometimes  the  entrance  from  the  sidewalk  is  built  up  in 
rough  stone  steps,  curving  between  great  boulders  that  have 
been  there  through  the  ages  waiting  for  someone  to  make  use 
of  their  hospitable  invitation  to  enter.  Each  lot  having  its  own 
individuality  calls  for  a  house  equally  individual,  and  acts  as 
a  spur  to  the  architect  in  his  effort  to  achieve  harmony  in  house 
and  lot. 

In  many  cases  rough  stone  for  the  walls  is  obtained  on  the 
ground  in  excavating  for  the  cellar  and  grading  the  property. 
When  handled  successfully,  the  results  are  beautiful  instances 
of  literally  building  a  part  of  the  lot  into  the  house.  Sometimes 
it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  stones  of  the  earth  end  and  stones 
of  the  house  start,  the  work  of  natiu-e  and  the  work  of  man 
merging  and  blending  into  a  masterpiece  of  builders'  art. 

Rough  clinker  brick,  hand-hewn  half  timber,  combined  with 
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stucco,  and  thick,  irregular  stone-like  roofing  slate,  also  give  a 
feeling  of  unspoiled  products  of  the  outdoors  tying  in  with 
rhythmic  touch  the  home  and  the  place  where  the  home  is  built. 
A  sloping  grade  in  the  land  may  call  for  a  low-eaved,  sloping 
roof.  They  sweep  down  together  with  a  smooth  and  satisfying 
harmony. 

In  Birmingham  it  is  customary  to  have  separate  quarters 
for  the  servants  as  well  as  a  garage  on  the  same  lot  with  the 
main  house.  This  combination,  together  with  the  hillside  site, 
gives  the  architect  a  most  interesting  problem  full  of  charming 
possibilities.  The  first  floor  can  be  logically  arranged  on  different 
levels.  The  living-room,  being  on  the  downhill  side,  can  have  its 
floor  two  or  three  steps  below  the  hall,  with  a  higher  ceiling 
suitable  for  the  larger  room.  On  the  elevated  part  of  the  lot, 
the  roof  may  continue  down  over  a  low  closet  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  ground.  The  garage  is  sometimes  under  the  house  on  the 
low  side  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  same  building  with  the 
servants'  quarters.  These  features  are  frequently  tied  into  the 
main  house  with  a  stepped  wall  that  also  encloses  the  garage 
court. 

The  hillside  lot  of  Birmingham  demands  a  house  that  belongs 
in  that  particular  place.  Just  any  kind  of  a  house  won't  do  at 
all.  The  speculative  builder  with  his  stock  plans  erected  hither 
and  yon  has  a  hard  time  of  it — ^his  houses  will  not  only  look 
commonplace  but  atrociously  out  of  place.  The  wise  owner, 
through  his  competent  architect  and  landscape  architect,  will 
attain  a  result  individual  as  well  as  beautiful.  His  home  will 
be  a  joy  and  satisfaction  to  himself,  to  his  neighbors,  and  to  the 
stranger  within  his  gates. 


'  #  ^HE  cultural  progress  of  any  people  may  be 
-^  measured  in  some  degree  by  the  character  of  the 
buildings  which  they  erect.  If  we  could  see  in  a 
gigantic  moving  picture  every  house,  building,  and 
bridge  constructed  during  the  past  year  in  the 
United  States,  would  we  be  proud  of  our  civilization? 


PARK  AND  GARDEN  PROGRESS 

The  Minneapolis  Tax  Dollar  Invested  in 
Park  Properties  and  Street  Trees 

By  THEODORE  WIRTH,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Editor's  Note. — ^Minneapolis  is  a  landed  proprietor.  For  the  people  of 
the  city,  Mr.  Wirth  is  developing  the  city's  properties.  It  is  possible  to  drive 
60  miles  through  parks  and  parkways  of  Minneapolis  and  300  miles  along  tree- 
planted  streets.  The  estates  of  Minneapolis  show  the  result  of  good  design  and 
expert  planting. 

THE  return  of  the  tax  dollar  to  the  taxpayer  can  be  com- 
puted in  more  than  one  way.  There  are  two  principal 
measures  which  may  be  employed:  One  is  the  actual  gain  from 
a  monetary  point  of  view,  including  dividend,  interest — simple 
and  compound — in  the  investment,  and  capital  intact.  The 
other  consists  of  pleasures  of  a  sound  nature  for  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  recreation  that  fosters  good  physical  and  spiritual 
health,  beautiful  surroundings  for  every  citizen's  home,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  a  combination  of  attractive,  uplifting,  and 
happy  conditions  which  make  a  community  a  good  and  healthful 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  tax  dollar,  spent  on  parks,  playgrounds,  and  boulevards, 
brings  full  returns  under  both  measiu'es.  Under  the  first  method 
of  computation,  we  can  refer  to  the  accurate  records  and 
accounts  of  the  department  kept  since  its  inauguration  in  1883, 
when  the  present  park  administration,  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, was  created  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

During  the  forty-five  years  of  its  existence,  the  Board  has 
acquired  over  4,770  acres  of  property,  to  be  forever  devoted  to 
the  free  use  of  the  people.  We  have  today  more  than  one  acre 
of  park  property  for  every  one  hundred  inhabitants.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  these 
properties  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  $15,600,000,  but  their 
actual  value,  calculated  by  present  real-estate  values,  is  many 
times  that  cost,  and  their  value  to  the  people  from  all  other 
points  of  view  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

What  better  testimony  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  contention 
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that  parks,  playgrounds,  and  parkways  lend  themselves  to 
build  up  a  City  Beautiful  than  we  have  constantly  before  us 
in  the  construction  of  attractive  homes — small  and  large — in 
every  section  of  the  city  where  park  improvements  are  under 
way  or  contemplated? 

The  tax  levied  for  the  annual  upkeep  and  operation  of  all 
our  park  and  recreation  properties  is  truly  remarkably  small. 
On  every  $1,000  assessed  valuation,  the  tax  for  1928  was 
$1.50  for  the  General  Park  Fund,  31  cents  for  playgrounds,  and 
5  cents  for  the  care  of  street  trees,  or,  in  all,  $1.86.  In  round 
figures  this  will  yield  about  $578,000.  If  our  population  is 
448,000,  the  cost  by  taxation  is  therefore  only  $1.29  per  capita 
per  year. 

The  opportunities  offered  and  made  use  of  by  all  the  people 
of  our  city — ^young  and  old — embrace  practically  all  known 
facilities  for  outdoor  exercise  and  sport  on  water  and  on  land, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Few  cities,  if  any,  are  favored  by  so 
great  a  variety  of  natural  scenic  beauty  as  is  Minneapolis. 
Our  people  are  nature-lovers,  and  fond  of  outdoor  life.  They 
visit  our  parks  for  their  beauty,  their  health-giving  and  in- 
spiring influence  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  The  visitors  to 
oiu*  parks  are  more  than  6,000,000  a  year,  with  hardly  a  trace 
of  vandalism  of  any  kind  in  evidence,  which  is  in  itself  a  testi- 
mony of  their  love  and  appreciation  for  these  their  common 
properties. 

The  over  300  miles  of  tree-planted  streets  of  our  city,  con- 
taining some  170,000  trees,  form  the  approaches  from  every 
home  to  the  parks.  We  might  say — ^they  bring  the  beauty  of 
the  parks  to  every  home,  for  after  all,  it  is  the  plant-life  that 
makes  the  parks  and  the  landscape,  namely,  the  grass,  the  trees, 
the  flowers. 

As  we  look  down  upon  our  city  from  the  tower  of  the  City 
Hall,  we  see  in  all  directions  a  forest  of  trees,  and  under  the 
protecting  canopy  of  foliage  are  the  happy  homes  of  a  people 
who  are  proud  of  the  city  of  their  creation.  Their  investment 
in  parks,  playgrounds,  parkways,  and  street  trees  is  sound  and 
brings  full  returns  from  every  point  of  view. 
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How  San  Diego  Secured  Its 
Zoological  Park 

By  BELLE  J.  BENCHLEY 
Executive  Secretary  Zoological  Society  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Editor's  Note. — Dr.  Harry  Wegeforth  adopted  a  unique  method  of  start- 
ing the  Zoological  Society  which  he  now  heads.  The  story  of  what  the  Society 
has  accomplished,  as  told  by  Miss  Benchley,  should  suggest  similar  projects  in 
other  communities. 

IT  WAS  the  sight  of  a  scattered  and  dismal  collection  of 
living  creatures,  indifferently  housed  and  only  partially 
cared  for,  that  stirred  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Harry  Wegeforth  the 
ambition  to  see  a  really  creditable  zoo  established  for  the 
children  of  San  Diego.  This  impulse  led  him  to  insert  a 
request  in  a  local  paper  for  anyone  interested  in  such  a  project 
to  meet  and  join  forces  with  him  in  starting  such  a  movement. 
The  result  was  a  joint  meeting  with  four  other  men.  Within 
six  months  an  organizaition  had  been  effected  and  its  incor- 
poration completed. 

The  World  War  intervened,  and  the  duration  of  Dr.  Wege- 
forth's  service  in  the  medical  corps  was  the  only  period  since 
the  beginning  of  the  organization  that  he  has  not  been  actively 
at  the  head  of  the  operations  of  the  zoological  garden.  But 
even  during  those  trying  days  the  movement  was  gaining 
strength   in   the   community. 

One  hundred  and  forty  acres  lying  just  north  of  the  section 
of  Balboa  Park,  which  had  been  developed  into  a  beautiful 
setting  for  the  fair  commemorating  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  was  finally,  in  the  fall  of  1921,  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  San  Diego,  which  was  charged  with  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  zoological  exhibit  in  that 
location.  Skilled  landscape  architects  were  immediately  em- 
ployed to  lay  out  the  whole  as  it  would  ultimately  be  developed, 
and  to  plan  enclosures  in  keeping  with  the  climate,  the  styles  of 
surrounding  buildings,  and  the  future  development  of  the  park 
as  a  whole.  Since  its  very  beginning  in  its  permanent  location, 
the  plan  for  every  grotto  or  enclosure  has  been  prepared  by 
these  architects  and  approved  by  the  Park  Superintendent 
before  it  has  been  built. 

The  garden  was  well  established  before  any  request  for 
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financial  aid  from  the  city,  other  than  the  location,  was  made. 
The  people  of  San  Diego  have  appreciated  the  work  done  by 
the  Zoological  Society  and  have  been  generous  with  their 
support  when  it  was  asked.  The  real  struggle  has  been  to  keep 
out  of  the  membership  of  the  Zoological  Society  and  its  ac- 
tivities, persons  who  would  betray  it  for  private  interests  or 
who  would  involve  it  in  the  local  politics  from  which  it  has 
always  been  free.  Such  movements  have  been  deeply  disguised 
in  many  ways,  perhaps  as  public  work,  or  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
taxpayer,  for  so  great  is  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
zoo  and  such  the  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  Society  that  no  one  could  openly  do  anything  to  jeopar- 
dize the  one  nor  the  other  without  incurring  intolerable  public 
censmre.  Up  to  the  present  time,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
unselfish  interest  of  the  public  officials  of  the  city  and  to  the 
constant  care  exercised  by  the  management,  all  such  efforts 
have  been  forestalled. 

The  zoo  at  San  Diego  is  recognized  as  an  educational  factor 
all  over  the  State  of  California.  Classes  from  the  city  schools 
are  brought  almost  daily  to  the  zoo,  free  bus  transportation 
being  provided  by  the  Society.  From  all  of  the  counties  south 
of  Ventura,  school  classes  are  brought  to  the  zoo,  where  they 
are  taken  in  charge  by  an  instructor  provided  free  of  cost  by  the 
Society,  and,  if  they  wish,  are  carried  through  the  grounds  in 
two  busses  without  expense.  Here  the  living  examples  of  what 
they  have  studied  in  books  are  offered  to  them  in  natural  and 
accurate  settings.  Individual  students  from  all  over  the  State 
take  advantage  of  the  resources  freely  placed  at  their  command. 
A  strictly  up-to-date  laboratory,  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
of  scientific  equipment,  is  operated  in  connection  with  the 
zoological  hospital  under  direction  of  its  staff. 

The  zoo  is  used,  not  only  by  the  students  of  nature,  but  the 
garden  is  constantly  visited  by  pleasure-seekers,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects  for  other  zoos.  Its  natural  settings 
and  the  freedom  of  the  animals  offer  unusual  opportunities  in 
all  of  these  lines  of  work.  As  an  advertising  feature,  it  is  un- 
rivaled, for  thousands  of  pictures,  both  moving  and  still,  are 
taken  of  it  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  each  year. 
It  is  also  rich  in  material  for  the  pen  of  the  professional  and 
amateur  writers  and  scientists. 
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The  actual  expenditure  of  money  in  the  development  of  the 
zoo  to  its  present  state  is  a  trifle  over  $700,000,  but  the  same 
results  would  have  cost  not  less  than  three  times  the  amount 
in  almost  any  other  spot  in  the  world,  for  every  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  an  especially  interesting  topography  and  the 
favors  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  southern  California. 
It  has  met  the  inspection  of  the  most  critical  experts  in  the 
world  and  has  stood  high  in  their  opinions,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  animal  culture  and  exhibition  as  understood  by 
zoo  men,  but  from  the  esthetic  standpoint  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  critical  park  executives  in  the  world. 


The  Restoration  of  Central  Park 
New  York 

By  HAROLD  A.  CAPARN,  New  York  City 

Editor's  Note. — ^The  Olmsted  volume  on  Central  Park  has  revealed  the 
early  struggles  to  create  a  park  in  the  face  of  politics,  graft,  and  stupidity. 
The  present-day  neglect  of  Central  Park  has  become  a  well-known  disgrace. 
Its  restoration  has  begun,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Caparn.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
new  park-consciousness  of  our  people  will  operate  in  New  York  to  protect  this 
famous  old  park. 

THE  movement  to  restore  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  is 
of  great  interest  for  many  reasons,  among  them  being  the 
history  and  great  importance  of  the  Park,  whose  840  acres 
survive  the  pressure  of  one  of  the  densest  surrounding  popula- 
tions in  the  world,  and  a  use  perhaps  more  intensive  than  any 
large  city  park  has  to  sustain.  In  the  heart  of  the  richest  city 
in  the  world,  of  a  value  as  real  estate  almost  fantastic,  it  is  yet 
in  notoriously  bad  condition,  starved  of  funds  for  maintenance, 
and  with  inadequate  and  unsystematic  protection.  Of  late 
years,  out  of  the  vague  immensity  of  grumbling,  the  popular 
discontent  has  taken  shape  enough  to  induce  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate to  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  doing  work  that  should 
have  been  done  thirty  years  ago,  and  continued  as  part  of  the 
regular  routine  of  park  management  ever  since.  This  result, 
though  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  was  not  achieved  without 
great  expenditures  of  time,  effort,  and  money  by  a  handful  of 
civic-minded  people,  by  much  newspaper  notoriety  and  a  gen- 
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eral  stirring  up  of  dust  and  noise  that  looks  like  lost  motion, 
that  was  probably  inevitable,  but  that  never  ought  to  have 
been  necessary.  The  underlying  cause  of  the  need  for  all  this 
fuss  was  what  is  known  as  politics. 

New  York  City  suffers  from  a  combination  of  an  anomalous 
park  government  and  an  unwillingness  of  the  city  administration 
to  furnish  enough  money  to  run  the  parks  properly.  A  "Com- 
missioner" or  chief  executive  presides  over  the  parks  in  each 
of  the  five  boroughs.  The  five  form  the  "Park  Board"  which, 
however,  does  not  act  as  a  unit.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  are  nearly  always  men  inexperienced  in  park  matters. 
They  have  little  incentive  to  put  their  best  effort  into  their 
jobs,  because  they  are  likely  to  be  turned  out  of  them  with 
every  change  of  administration,  and  at  any  time  in  between. 
Thus  the  parks  lack  the  three  conditions  without  which  proper 
upkeep  is  impracticable.  These  conditions  are:  (1)  continuity 
of  policy  of  management;  (2)  security  in  office  of  the  officials; 
(3)  protection. 

This  explanation  will  help  to  make  it  clear  why  an  extra- 
governmental  popular  movement  should  be  necessary  in  the 
richest  and  greatest  of  cities  to  put  its  most  important  public 
park  into  temporary  decent  condition. 

This  movement  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  first  im- 
pulse from  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  which,  for 
many  years,  under  George  Gordon  Battle  and  Miss  Lulu 
Morton,  exercised  a  quiet  and  unassuming  protective  influence 
over  the  New  York  parks.  Its  work  was  later  supplemented 
more  aggressively  by  the  Central  Park  Association  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Bradford  Roulstone  who  was  active  in  the 
litigation  which  kept  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  from 
occupying  the  Arsenal  Building  in  Central  Park,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  the  immunity  of  parks  from  invasion  by 
private  interests.  This  latter  association  procured  a  report  on 
the  condition  of  Central  Park  from  Olmsted  Brothers  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  Other  organizations,  among  which  were  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Association,  whose  General  Manager  is  Captain  W.  J. 
Pedrick,  the  New  York  Chapter,  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  which,  since  1921  has  endeavored  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  reforming  the  city  parks  administration  and 
taking  it  out  of  politics,  and  the  City  Gardens  Club  contributed 
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their  share  to  the  general  cause.  A  well-known  tree-doctoring 
firm  drew  much  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  park  re- 
storation by  digging  round  and  fertilizing  a  number  of  large 
trees  in  Central  Park  at  its  own  expense.  All  these  have  had 
their  part  in  arousing  public  interest  in  the  renovation  of  the 
parks,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Mayor's  large  Citizens'  Committee,  and  in  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  above  referred  to  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
When  this  fund  became  available,  the  plans  for  spending  it 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Herman  Merkel,  who  drew  up 
a  report  which  supplemented  that  of  Olmsted  Brothers.  These 
two  reports  dwelt  on  the  common-sense  view  of  the  situation, 
which  might  be  summarized  by  saying  that  the  well-understood 
principles  of  farming  must  be  applied  to  raising  crops  of  trees, 
bushes,  and  grass. 

So  far,  the  results  of  this  long  and  discouraging  campaign 
appear  in  a  revivified  appearance  of  many  parts  of  the  park, 
and  especially  in  the  cultivation  and  fertilizing,  not  merely  of 
new  plantations,  but  also  of  many  of  the  priceless  old  trees  and 
bushes.  This  does  not  sound  like  a  great  accomplishment,  and 
its  results  may  finally  be  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  follow-up 
through  a  series  of  years  of  the  work  already  done.  But  they 
may  well  prove  to  be  the  saving  of  the  life  of  Central  Park,  for 
a  park  without  trees  and  bushes  is  hardly  a  park  at  all,  but 
merely  an  expanse  of  vacant  lots. 


The  Birth  of  a  Park  in  Old  Georgetown 

By  MARY  E.  LAZENBY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor's  Note. — Miss  Lazenby  has  participated  in  a  good  many  civic 
improvements  in  Washington.  She  has  an  eye  for  landscape.  The  transforma- 
tion of  a  neglected  street-end  into  a  charming,  lookout  park  has  brought 
pleasure  to  many  people.   Perhaps  the  idea  might  be  applied  in  other  towns. 

ABOUT  50  by  100  feet  of  street-end,  bounded  by  a  tall  iron 
L  fence  to  prevent  tumbles  over  its  high  retaining  wall,  was 
distinguished  mainly  for  its  trash-collection.  It  overlooked  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Bridge  and  long  stretches  of  the  Potomac 
above  and  below  the  bridge,  at  one  of  the  gateways  of  the 
National  Capital.  It  could  never  be  used  for  a  street,  so  why 
couldn't  it  be  converted  into  a  small  park? 
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The  question  was  put  to  Maj.  Raymond  A.  Wheeler,  Engi- 
neer Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  on  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Over  the  protest  of  his  Highway  Department,  which 
argued  stiffly  for  keeping  the  street  for  parking  cars,  for  which 
it  had  never  been  used,  he  promised  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  parks  office. 

Next  we  saw  the  grass  roots,  seed  having  been  promptly 
sown  in  the  street-end.  Then,  on  a  May  morning,  two  park 
benches  appeared.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  park  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  the  spot,  and  the  benches  were  so  much  a  novelty  to  the 
neighboring  youth  that  before  the  summer  was  at  an  end  seven 
of  them  had  been  destroyed.  Patiently  the  Director  of  Public 
Grounds,  Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  3d,  replaced  the  benches,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  summer  they  stayed  in  their  places. 

The  League  of  American  Penwomen,  led  by  Mrs.  Grace 
Thompson  Seton,  came  and  planted  a  tree  in  the  square  which 
lay  alongside  the  erstwhile  home  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  pioneer 
penwoman.  This,  too,  was  a  novelty  to  the  boys,  and  their 
rough  treatment  caused  it  to  be  twice  replaced.  But,  at  least 
partly  as  a  result  of  these  tree-planting  pilgrimages,  the  Pen- 
women  bought  the  Southworth  Cottage  for  a  National  head- 
quarters, which  means  redemption  from  a  very  dilapidated 
state. 

Youthful  energy  employed  destructively  could  better  be 
dissipated  on  a  playground,  so  the  Municipal  Playgrounds 
Department,  directed  by  Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes,  began  one 
in  the  small  yard  of  a  neighboring  school. 

When  park  property  seemed  to  have  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  stay,  the  Public  Grounds  office  planted  there  four 
flowering  crab-apple  trees  which,  when  in  bloom,  will  make  a 
pleasant  splash  of  color  over  the  high  retaining  wall,  visible 
from  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Bridge  as  well  as  to  the  more 
immediate  neighbors  and  patrons  of  a  popular  trolley  line. 

Following  these  events,  the  Superintendent  of  Trees  and 
Parkings,  Mr.  Clifford  Lanham,  has  made  preparations  for 
replacing  numbers  of  dead  trees  along  the  curbs  of  the  street 
leading  up  to  the  little  park,  and  to  extend  trees  around  the 
corner  into  a  street  which  has  never  had  any  before,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  effort  to  push  back  the  frontiers  of  ugliness  in 
that  quarter. 
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Preserving  and  Promoting  Gardens 

By  NINAH  M.  H.  CUMMER 
President  Florida  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Editor's  Note. — Jacksonville  is  making  old  landmarks  for  future  genera- 
tions. Mrs.  Cummer,  in  relating  the  story  of  the  Federated  Circles  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Jacksonville,  places  the  result  of  her  experience  at  the  service 
of  other  communities. 

IT  MAY  be  remembered  that  in  1901  Jacksonville  was  ravaged 
by  fire,  leaving  466  acres  in  ashes  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  her  population  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  in  sackcloth. 
It  will  not  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  comprehend  why  and  how 
the  landmarks  have  been  obliterated. 

But  we  are  constructing  new  landmarks.  Nothing  that  has 
ever  been  inaugurated  in  our  midst  has  seemed  to  have  the 
far-reaching  results  that  the  Garden  Club  of  Jacksonville  has 
most  certainly  had.  That  it  is  unique  in  more  than  one  way 
undoubtedly  explains  its  successful  accomplishments  and  pro- 
vides the  raison  d'etre  for  this  explanation  of  the  organization 
and  what  it  has  done  for  our  city. 

Simultaneously,  in  the  spring  of  1922,  three  garden  clubs 
sprang  into  being  in  Florida,  each  formed  on  a  distinctly 
different  model.  The  Jacksonville  Club,  from  its  earliest  in- 
ception, chose  to  take  into  its  membership  none  but  those  who 
truly  sought  after  horticultural  knowledge  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  an  active  part  on  any  program  presented. 

The  membership  was  limited  to  twenty,  but  almost  im- 
mediately following  the  first  flower  show  which  was  staged,  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  some  system  of  enlargement 
must  be  worked  out.  A  serious  problem  presented  itself,  since 
all  wanted  to  be  really  active,  and  genuinely,  not  superficially, 
to  inform  themselves  about  the  plants  in  their  gardens,  the  soil 
requisites,  the  proper  exposures,  and  so  on. 

What  was  done  in  this  crisis?  Just  this:  Those  few  women 
agreed  to  consider  themselves  not  as  The  Garden  Club,  but 
simply  as  the  Founders  Circle  of  the  Garden  Club,  which  was 
to  be  a  growing,  promising  organization  of  garden-lovers. 
Beginning  at  once,  groups  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  women 
were  formed  in  all  sections  of  Jacksonville,  each  group  func- 
tioning in  the  same  manner,  having  their  meetings  on  the 
same  day,  and  all  promising  to  participate  actively  and  to  aim 
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to  gain  a  knowledge  of  plants  that  would  in  the  end  be  beneficial 
to  the  community  at  large. 

Thus,  today,  there  is  in  our  city  a  Garden  Club  numbering 
more  than  700,  each  and  every  member  qualified  to  speak  with 
intelligence  regarding  what  may  and  may  not  be  grown  in  this 
section  of  Florida.  This  large  membership  is  divided  into  more 
than  thirty  groups,  or  circles.  Each  circle  has  its  own  officers, 
issues  its  own  yearbook,  and  prepares  its  own  study  outline, 
being,  in  fact,  a  distinctive  unit  and  in  no  way  dictated  to  by 
the  clubs  as  a  whole  (which  total  membership  is  alluded  to  as 
the  Federated  Circles  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Jacksonville), 
save  on  matters  of  policy,  civic  problems,  open  meetings,  and 
the  annual  flower  show. 

Jacksonville  recognizes  the  Garden  Club  as  a  really  powerful 
civic  organization — and  why  should  it  not  when  there  is  unity 
of  purpose  in  its  every  act?  Conservation  and  beautification 
form  the  keystones  to  the  arches  on  which  the  Garden  Club  is 
building  the  new  landmarks.   Learn  of  some  of  them: 

City  planning  had  been  mentioned,  but  none  seemed  bold 
enough  to  insist  that  it  be  undertaken.  The  Garden  Club  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  initiative,  and  now  we  have  a  City 
Planner  and  are  proceeding  with  care  and  precision  to  compile 
our  surveys  and  the  like.  Incidentally,  a  Garden  Club  woman 
heads  the  City  Planning  Commission.  Another  Garden  Club 
woman  is  Chairman  of  the  Park  Advisory  Committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  confer  with  the  City  Park  Commissioner  regarding 
care  of  parks  in  general.  Always  the  opinion  and  endorsement 
of  the  Garden  Club  is  sought  before  any  new  park  property  is 
purchased.  No  trees  on  the  city  streets  are  permitted  to  be  cut 
down  without  consultation  first  with  the  Civic  Committee  of 
the  Garden  Club.  Arbor  Day  is  observed  in  most  of  the  city 
schools,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
the  Garden  Club's  educational  work. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  phenomenal  cooperation 
given  this  organization  by  the  civic  authorities.  An  instance  of 
this  is  given  each  year  at  Yuletide,  when  the  Garden  Club 
makes  an  especial  endeavor  to  have  as  many  lighted  living  trees 
as  possible  out  in  the  gardens.  To  add  encouragement  in  this, 
the  city  electric  light  plant,  for  the  past  three  years,  has  wired 
and  lighted  twenty-five  large  community  trees,  the  Garden 
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Club  choosing  the  locations.  Nearly  five  hundred  out-of-door 
trees  were  lighted  in  Jacksonville  last  Christmas,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  spirit  of  *Teace  on  Earth  and  Good  Will  toward 
Men"  which  permeates  our  city  when  these  trees  are  alight 
each  evening  from  Christmas  Eve  till  New  Year's. 

Probably  the  most  extraordinary  influence  exerted  by  this 
Garden  Club  is  that  of  a  good  example.  Beauty  is  its  own 
reward,  truly,  and  nothing  is  more  quickly  imitated  than  at- 
tractive grounds  and  well-kept  gardens.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  marked  increase  in  uniformly  lovely  planting  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  So  definite  has  been  this  demand  for  pleasant 
surroundings  that  today  the  real  estate  man  is  rare  indeed  who 
will  attempt  to  offer  for  sale  a  piece  of  property  before  it  has 
been  landscaped  and  planted. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Jacksonville  is  urging  the  conservation 
of  the  holly,  the  dogwood,  and  the  use  in  home  groimds  of  all 
native  shrubs;  its  attention  is  focused  on  highway  beautifi- 
cation;  and,  lastly,  it  is  struggling — ^yes,  truly  struggling — to 
do  its  part  toward  hastening  the  day  when  the  billboard  shall 
be  extinct  and  when  "Judge'*  can  no  longer  call  us  "The  Land 
Nobody  Knows"  and  say — "Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy,  and — 
lest  we  forget — behind  the  billboards  lies  America!" 

Do  you  think,  kind  readers,  that  we  are  making  new  land- 
marks in  Jacksonville?  And  is  an  active  garden  club  worth 
while? 


n^HE  scars  of  civilization  may  be  hidden  by 
-^    the  bounty  of  Nature  if  enough  house- 
holders learn  whaty  when,  and  how  to  plant, 
and  how  to  cultivate  what  is  planted. 
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Giving  Land  for  Parks  Is  Contagious 

By  WARREN  H.  MANNING,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Manning  has  been  singularly  successful  in  persuading 
citizens  of  many  cities  to  give  land  for  parks.  He  has  found  that  when  the  first 
plot  of  ground  is  given,  others  are  apt  to  follow.  Let  us  hope  that  the  epidemic 
of  giving  land  for  parks  will  spread  to  many  communities. 

MANY  people  in  many  communities  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  in  my  work  have  been  ready  to  give  land 
for  public  parkways,  parks,  playgrounds,  forests,  and  other 
public  uses,  under  the  following  conditions: 

When  it  is  made  clear  in  the  beginning  that  such  gifts  were 
desired,  expected,  and  would  be  appreciated. 

When  the  gifts  would  take  only  a  portion,  usually  not  over 
10  per  cent  of  a  property. 

When  such  gifts  would  benefit  the  remainder  of  the  property. 

Others  will  give  much  more  liberally  of  their  land-holdings 
when  they  feel  that  the  gift  will  stand  and  will  be  recognized  as 
a  memorial  to  a  friend  or  to  themselves. 

This  is  with  a  knowledge  that  such  a  memorial  will  grow  in 
beauty  year  after  year  and  will  give  pleasure  to  many  people  in 
many  generations,  even  though  it  be  cared  for  by  Nature  alone. 
With  a  liberal  endowment,  or  assured  yearly  appropriations 
that  will  give  funds  for  maintenance,  the  usefulness  of  such 
gifts  will  be  increased. 

Monuments  made  of  stone,  unless  very  liberally  endowed  for 
perpetual  care,  will  begin  to  disintegrate  soon  after  construction. 
The  ruins  of  the  monuments  to  the  mighty  Roman  Emperors, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  outside  of  Rome,  give  evidence  of  the 
fugitive  character  of  monuments  built  of  stone. 

A  very  recent  example  of  community  work  wherein  much 
land,  many  plants,  all  labor,  and  publicity  were  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  the  broadening  and  planting  of 
a  mile  of  the  very  picturesque  Hollins  Mill  Road.  This  work 
was  initiated  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Lynch- 
burg Woman's  Club,  that  was  able  to  secure  the  aid  of  all  other 
city  organizations,  governmental  agencies,  and  the  labor  of 
1,500  men,  women,  and  children,  in  putting  into  the  ground  the 
gifts  of  plants  that  were  received,  and  this  was  on  a  rainy  day. 


CIVIC  PROGRESS 
The  Philadelphia  Forum 

By  GERTRUDE  B.  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Editor's  Note. — Mrs.  Biddle's  account  of  the  civic  usefulness  of  the 
Philadelphia  Forum  and  the  recognition  of  civic  service  afforded  through  the 
Philadelphia  Award  may  lead  to  similar  institutions  in  other  cities. 

AN  OUTSTANDING  civic  service  has  been  rendered  in 
^  Philadelphia  during  the  past  eight  years,  through  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Governors  composed  of 
fourteen  men  and  five  women.  Upon  its  platform  appears  each 
season  the  best  procurable  talent,  the  events  being  so  manifold 
and  so  varied  in  character  as  to  cover  the  widest  range  of 
subjects  and  cater  to  the  greatest  variety  of  tastes.  While  it 
is  impossible  in  this  limited  space  to  present  more  than  a 
general  outline  of  the  work,  a  certain  number  of  individual  fea- 
tures may  be  emphasized  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  real 
value  of  the  movement.  Each  year's  program  includes  a  number 
of  brilliant  musical  events.  No  elaboration  of  comment  can  add 
any  weight  to  the  glory  of  the  list.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
Forum,  its  programs  have  included:  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Leopold  Stokowski,  conducting  (sixteen  times);  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch,  conducting;  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Sergei  Koussevitzky,  conducting;  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Willem  Mengelberg,  conducting; 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  conducting; 
San  Carlo  Opera  Company  (four  times);  Feodor  Chaliapin  in 
Recital  (three  times) ;  Mme.  Olga  SamaroflP  (two  times) ;  Walter 
Damrosch  (six  times);  Josef  Hofmann  (two  times);  Ignace 
Paderewski  (two  times);  Marion  Talley,  Mme.  Galli-Curci, 
John  McCormack  (in  recital),  Horowitz,  Eleonora  Duse, 
Beniamino  Gigli,  Tito  Schipa,  Bach  Festival  Choir  of  Bethlehem 
(two  times),  English  Singers,  Kedroff  Quartette. 

In  drama,  the  distinguishing  features  have  been  Walter 
Hampden  and  his  company  in  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"; 
the  Theatre  Guild  of  NewJYork  in  "Marco's  Millions";  "The 
Miracle";  and  Edward  H.  Sothern,  in  lecture-recital. 
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Voyages  of  discovery,  artistic  and  scientific  achievements, 
politics,  economics,  literature,  are  subjects  that  always  find 
place  on  the  year's  program;  distinguished  educators  are 
included,  while  such  individualists  as  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo, 
Dr.  Chevalier  Jackson,  Ruth  Draper,  Jane  Addams,  Annie 
Besant,  Donald  B.  MacMillan,  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
Cornelia  Skinner,  Frank  Speaight,  Mrs.  Forbes  Robertson 
Hale,  Lorado  Taft,  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Will  Rogers,  and  Count  Felix 
Von  Luckner  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  enthusiastic 
Forum  audiences. 

Pavlowa,  Ted  Shawn,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Mikhail  Mordkin,  and 
Argentina  have  danced  for  us  in  delectable  fashion,  while  the 
Gavrilov  Ballet  Moderne  is  listed  for  the  current  season  at  an 
approaching  date. 

Evenings  on  art  in  word  and  picture  have  been  greatly 
appreciated,  while  an  unforgettable  Forum  event  was  the  date 
that  saw  placed  on  the  great  stage  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
three  priceless  Rembrandt  canvases:  "The  Mill,"  "The 
Descent  from  the  Cross"  and  "SeK  Portrait,"  loaned  for  that 
date  by  the  generous  owner  of  a  great  art  collection,  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia. 

Patriotism  is  stirred  in  the  presence  of  our  country's  out- 
standing National  leaders,  and  so  it  is  a  matter  of  lasting  appre- 
ciation that  The  Philadelphia  Forum  has  been  privileged  to 
include  among  its  speakers,  Honorable  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Honorable  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Honorable  John  W.  Davis,  Honorable  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
Honorable  William  E.  Borah,  and  Honorable  James  M.  Beck. 

Genius  has  no  nationality.  The  Forum  management  is 
especially  eager  to  give  its  members  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  distinguished  foreign  visitors  to  this  country.  It  was  a 
high  privilege  to  sponsor  the  appearance  on  the  Philadelphia 
platform  of  Monsieur  Georges  Clemenceau  in  1922,  and  of  the 
Right  Honorable  David  Lloyd  George  in  1923.  The  program 
has  also  included,  as  the  opportunity  offered.  Prince  William, 
of  Sweden;  Viscount  Cecil,  The  Earl  of  Birkenhead,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  of  England;  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  of  Norway; 
Grand  Duke  Alexander,  of  Russia;  and  still  more  recently  that 
brilliant  woman  from  India,  Mme.  Sarajini  Naidu. 
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The  outstanding  civic  feature  of  the  Forum  is  an  annual 
event  known  as  "The  Presentation  of  the  Philadelphia  Award." 
Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok  established  a  foundation 
designed  to  afford  recognition  and  reward  for  public  service. 
The  Trustees  of  the  fund  are  empowered  to  decide  each  year 
what  man  or  woman  in  Philadelphia  has  rendered  preeminent 
service  to  the  community  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
The  award  is  conferred  under  the  auspices  of  the  Forum. 

In  addition  to  the  honor  that  lies  in  being  chosen  as  worthy 
of  this  distinction  is  the  formal  bestowal  upon  the  recipient  of 
an  exquisite  ivory  casket  wherein  rests  a  gold  medal,  an  il- 
luminated scroll  upon  which  is  recited  the  service  for  which  the 
award  is  conferred,  and  a  check  for  $10,000.  The  design  for  the 
casket,  the  medal,  and  the  scroll  were  made  by  Miss  Violet 
Oakley,  a  distinguished  Philadelphia  artist. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum  has 
worked  with  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  in  a  determination  to 
brace  the  public  mind  against  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  in 
public  entertainment,  and  to  encourage  a  desire  for  the  highest 
and  best  as  an  enrichment  of  leisure  hours.  The  strange  and 
the  unusual,  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  wit  and  wisdom,  laughter 
and  pathos,  all  find  place  among  the  forty  to  fifty  events  that 
constitute  a  season's  program. 

Through  its  effort  to  assess  the  relative  value  of  such  things 
and  to  make  good  bargains  for  the  patrons  of  the  Forum,  the 
Board  has  so  won  public  confidence  that  every  one  of  the  3,000 
seats  in  the  Academy  of  Music  is  subscribed  for  in  advance,  and 
a  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  season  tickets  is  always  on  file. 

No  better  encouragement  could  be  desired  than  this  evi- 
dence that  the  service  rendered  is  being  received  with  an  ever- 
growing public  appreciation.  Who  will  venture  to  say  that 
programs  of  this  type  are  not  incentives  to  good  citizenship; 
that  the  memories  carried  from  year  to  year  of  entertainments 
of  this  character  do  not  stimulate  civic  virtues,  encourage  high 
ideals,  and  tend  to  elevate  individual  and  social  life.^ 

There  is  probably  no  city  or  town  in  the  United  States 
that  does  not  need  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  better  type  of 
public  entertainments,  established  as  a  counter  current  against 
the  community  menace  of  the  worse  than  ordinary  shows  that 
are  so  prevalent  today. 
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Balance  Sheet  of  the  Milwaukee 
Auditorium 

By  CONSTANCE  NOLAN  SHEASBY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Editor's  Note. — The  Milwaukee  Auditorium  is  more  than  a  hall  to  draw 
conventions  to  the  city;  it  has  proved  a  civic  contribution.  It  pays  its  own 
financial  way.   Other  cities  please  note. 

THE  Milwaukee  Auditorium,  a  structure  of  multiple  halls 
and  uses,  owned  jointly  by  the  city  and  a  private  associa- 
tion of  citizens,  and  withal  self-supporting,  is  unique  among 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  America.  Upon  it  rests  Milwaukee's 
splendid  reputation  as  a  convention  city;  it  is  the  keystone  of 
a  great  State's  hospitality.  More,  it  is  the  community  play- 
ground, meeting-house,  and,  since  the  placing  of  grand  opera 
and  other  musical  events  on  a  civic  basis,  has  grown  more  im- 
portant as  the  leading  factor  in  cultural  and  intellectual  life. 
About  it  is  growing  up  the  city's  long-projected  civic  center, 
which,  when  completed,  will  include  the  monumental  County 
Courthouse,  the  Public  Safety  Building,  the  Public  Museum, 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Vocational  School. 

The  financing  system  whereby  was  realized  the  city's  dream 
of  a  convention  and  exposition  building  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  study  by  municipalities  throughout  the  country. 
The  movement  to  provide  the  city  with  a  commodious  audi- 
torium had  its  first  inception  on  July  28,  1903,  when  the  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  Association  appointed  a  committee 
of  business  men  to  consider  the  subject  and  advise  upon  a  suit- 
able course  of  action. 

A  measure  was  framed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
and  enacted  into  law  by  the  Legislature  in  June,  1905,  author- 
izing "cities  of  the  first  class  to  provide  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  auditoriums  and  music  halls  by  cooperating 
with  private  associations  or  corporations."  It  was  resolved  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $250,000  by  private  subscription  and  ask  the 
city  to  vote  an  equal  sum,  thus  providing  a  total  building  fund 
of  $500,000.  A  campaign  committee  of  twenty-five  representa- 
tive citizens  was  chosen  to  secure  the  subscriptions.  The  task 
was  completed  by  the  fall  of  1906.    The  bond  issue  providing 
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for  the  city's  part  of  the  fund  was  voted  and  the  Common 
Council  perfected  the  jointure  with  the  so-called  Auditorium 
Company  which  had  been  organized  in  the  meantime  and  which 
represented  the  citizens  who  had  subscribed  to  the  private  fund. 

The  new  law  provided  that  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  management  of  the  auditorium  should  be  entrusted  to  six 
city  officials  and  five  directors  representing  the  corporation, 
constituting  a  governing  board  of  eleven  members. 

Comprising  under  one  roof,  eight  halls  ranging  in  size  from 
300  to  8,000  seating  capacity,  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium  is 
particularly  noteworthy  for  its  flexibility.  The  building  is  con- 
tinually in  use,  for  when  not  occupied  by  large  conventions  it  is 
in  demand  for  social  events,  concerts,  lecture  courses,  indus- 
trial expositions,  and  demonstrations  of  all  kinds.  The  smaller 
halls  are  often  used  in  groups  for  conventions,  featuring  simul- 
taneous conferences  or  joint  meetings  and  exhibits.  The  great 
Main  Arena  may  be  divided  into  halls  of  various  sizes  and 
seating  capacity. 

In  the  nineteen  years  since  its  founding,  the  building's 
value  has  tripled.  From  an  original  investment  of  $500,000  it 
has  increased  to  a  total  replacement  value  of  $1,785,939.74. 
The  Milwaukee  Auditorium,  instead  of  growing  obsolete,  has 
remained  modern.  It  has  added  facilities  in  line  with  modern 
demands  and  is  more  useful  under  today's  complicated  require- 
ments than  it  was  under  the  simple  needs  of  twenty  years  ago. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  self-supporting  and  showed 
each  year  increasing  returns.  The  income  for  1910  was  $59,- 
143.22;  for  the  year  1928  was  $175,270.58.  Operating  expenses 
have  increased,  but  each  annual  report  makes  a  satisfactory 
showing.  All  earnings  are  used  to  rehabilitate  the  building  and 
to  provide  the  new  developments  in  equipment  which  today's 
requirements  demand.  While  other  cities  are  floating  huge 
bond  issues  for  new  auditorium  buildings,  or  levying  taxes  to 
meet  the  annual  deficit  caused  by  a  municipal  building,  the 
Milwaukee  Auditorium  continues  to  pay  its  own  way  and  to 
keep  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  American  convention  buildings. 

Not  only  has  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium  been  the  nucleus 
of  a  Civic  Center  but  it  is  now  the  axis  of  the  new  system 
of  widened  thoroughfares  east  to  west  and  north  to  south, 
which  adds  the  convenience  of  bus,  trolley  and  motor  facilities. 
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Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  Serves 
the  People 

By  CHAUNCEY  J.  HAMLIN,  Director,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note. — ^The  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  Buffalo.  The  children  who  visit  its  exhibits  and  attend  the  story 
hours  are  receiving  an  education  which  books  alone  could  not  give. 

THE  history  of  the  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1858.  The  stage  is 
set.  The  curtain  rises.  The  scene  shows  a  rented  room  in  the 
Granite  Block  on  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  The  dramatis  personncB 
— eight  to  ten  young  enthusiasts. 

These  young  men  met  every  Thursday  evening  to  discuss 
the  account  of  creation  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock, 
the  most  famous  of  early  American  geologists  (and  then  the 
President  of  Amherst  College),  and  Hugh  Miller,  whose  "The 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks"  had  appeared  in  1857.  Their  re- 
sources were  slender.  First  organized  under  the  name  of  "The 
Buffalo  Natural  History  Society,"  the  name  was  finally  changed 
to  "The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History"  and  later  it  became  "The 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences." 

In  1861,  six  men  met  at  the  suggestion  of  Coleman  T. 
Robinson  at  the  studio  of  the  late  Charles  Caryl  Coleman  to 
canvass  the  city  for  the  longed-for  natural  history  society.  The 
time  was  opportune;  the  canvass  successful — 153  citizens 
pledged  support.  These  included  Millard  Fillmore,  ex-President, 
clergymen,  artists,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  well-known  business  men. 

There  was  a  general  meeting  on  December  5,  1861.  The  Hon. 
George  W.  Clinton  presided.  Then  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences  was  founded.  Clinton  was  made  president  and 
remained  so  for  twenty  years.  Of  the  original  charter  members 
only  one  is  living  now,  George  Palmer  Putnam.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Silliman,  the  distinguished  geologist,  was  the  first  lecturer  of 
the  Society. 

The  next  few  years  tell  the  story  of  the  Society  moving  into 
several  different  quarters,  each  move  being  made  necessary  by 
the  growth  of  the  organization.  Finally,  1865  saw  St.  James 
Hall,  Buffalo,  as  the  home  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  Library  Association,  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  and 
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the  Historical  Society.  These  four  organizations  were  later 
located  in  the  Public  Library  Building,  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences  eventually  expanding  its  quarters  through  a 
small  museum  building  on  Elmwood  Avenue. 

The  scientific  work  prospered.  The  collections  grew. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met 
in  Buffalo  four  times.  The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1873 
brought  Professor  Huxley  and  other  noted  scientists  to  Buffalo. 

The  year  1876  saw  the  work  for  the  school  children  started,  an 
instructor  in  science  visiting  schools  each  day  to  supplement  class- 
room instruction  in  science.  The  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science 
was  the  first  in  the  country  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  Museum 
with  the  public  school  system.  Approximately  1,500  school 
children  a  week  attend  classes  and  lectures  at  the  Museum. 

Again  the  opportunities  for  service  to  the  community  ex- 
ceeded the  Society's  facilities.  The  Council  asked  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  for  a  permissive  bill  under  which  it  could 
furnish  a  site  for  a  new  building  for  the  Society.  The  Legis- 
lature passed  the  bill  and  at  a  large  public  hearing  before  the 
Council  public  opinion  demanded  that  the  city  build  such  a 
museum.  At  the  next  election  the  Council  was  directed  by  the 
voters,  as  a  result  of  a  referendum,  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000.  Plans  were  drawn,  contracts  let,  and  the  result 
is  the  beautiful  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science,  designed  in  a 
modern  adaptation  of  classical  architecture. 

The  Museum  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  formal 
park — Humboldt  Park — and  is  visible  for  a  long  way  as  one 
approaches  along  Humboldt  Parkway.  It  was  located  at  this 
point  because  it  is  practically  at  the  geographical  center  of  the 
city  as  well  as  the  population  center  and  so  is  accessible  to  all. 

On  September  22,  1928,  the  Educational  Department  was 
opened  to  the  public,  and  on  January  19,  1929,  the  Museum 
proper  was  so  opened.  An  average  of  10,000  people  a  week  have 
used  it  since  September,  enjoying  and  studying  its  exhibits, 
attending  its  lectures,  motion  pictures,  libraries,  day  and 
evening  classes,  story  hours  for  children,  and  numerous  free 
services  as  well  as  evincing  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  scientific 
research  work  which  the  Society  is  carrying  on  in  its  splendidly 
equipped  plant. 
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A  Home-made  City  Planning  Commission 

By  PERRY  R.  MacNEILLE,  Chairman  City  Plan  Commission,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Editor's  Note. — Narratives  covering  exactly  the  steps  taken  in  a  com- 
munity to  set  up  a  planning  commission  are  helpful  to  towns  which  have  not 
yet  taken  the  plunge.  The  evolution  of  the  planning  commission  from  a  body 
of  100  to  a  small  executive  group  of  seven  is  interesting,  but  let  us  hope  that 
in  some  way  the  interest  and  service  of  the  hundred  citizens  may  be  preserved 
and  used. 

I  AM  glad  to  tell  you  about  our  City  Plan  Commission  in 
Summit,  N.  J.  The  task  for  a  City  Plan  Commission  is  to 
foresee  the  future  needs  of  the  city  in  order  to  avoid  wastes, 
economize  expenditures,  and  direct  the  city's  growth  along 
lines  that  will  produce  the  kind  of  a  city  the  people  want.  This 
work  is  highly  technical  and  an  expert  consultant  is  necessary. 
In  our  own  case  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  outside  our  Com- 
mission for  these  services,  as  there  is  a  city  planner,  a  civil 
engineer,  and  a  park  engineer  among  its  members. 

While  the  services  of  these  professional  members  is  vital, 
the  services  of  the  non-professional  citizen  membership  in  our 
Commission  are  indispensable  in  determining  policies,  expendi- 
tures, appropriations  at  a  given  time  for  specific  improvements, 
and  the  political  aspects  of  any  situation  as  well  as  in  winning 
public  support.  A  city  plan  has  to  be  "sold'*  to  the  voters;  it 
cannot  be  forced  upon  them. 

City  planning  work  was  started  in  Summit  by  the  Civic 
Club  while  I  was  its  president  and  the  present  Mayor  was  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  the  president  of  the 
Council  was  a  member  of  one  of  its  leading  committees.  At 
different  public  dinners  of  the  Club,  the  public  and  the  city 
officials  became  acquainted  with  the  need  and  use  of  a  city  plan 
and  the  process  by  which  one  was  to  be  had. 

The  first  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  Zoning  Commission 
by  the  Mayor.  A  zoning  map  was  then  prepared  and  a  Zoning 
Ordinance  adopted  by  the  City  Council. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  City  Plan  Com- 
mission by  resolution  of  the  Council.  This  Commission  con- 
sisted of  twenty  members,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  business, 
was  active  in  some  phase  of  city  planning,  such  as,  water- 
supply,    public    service    companies,    engineering.    Park    Com- 
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mission,  etc.  Each  member  headed  a  committee  as  its  chairman, 
and  he  appointed  the  other  members  of  his  committee  from 
persons  not  members  of  the  Commission.  Thus,  the  number 
of  citizens  at  work  on  the  city  plan  was  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  100.  The  Commission  did  splendid  work  in  gaining  public 
appreciation  and  support,  but  very  little  work  in  attacking  and 
solving  the  city's  problems.  This  was  natural  because  the 
problems  were  technical  and  could  not  be  solved  in  conference 
but  only  by  work  in  the  field  or  office. 

When  the  time  for  direct  and  positive  action  arrived,  it  was 
seen  that  this  Commission  was  ineffective  and  unwieldy,  and 
that  the  membership  would  have  to  be  limited  to  those  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  city  affairs  or  of  engineering  matters,  and  who 
were  willing  and  able  to  give  their  time  to  do  hard  work.  So 
the  third  step  was  to  create  a  new  City  Plan  Commission  by 
Ordinance  of  the  Common  Council  (the  former  Commission  was 
appointed  in  a  more  or  less  informal  way  by  resolution).  This 
Ordinance  defined  the  Commission's  duties  and  powers. 

This  new  and  present  Commission  consists  of  seven  members, 
three  of  whom  are  ex  officio.  These  latter  are,  the  Mayor,  the 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Street  Committee  of  the  Council.  Of  the  four  civilian  members, 
one  is  a  former  mayor,  one  a  former  councilman,  one  the 
engineer  of  our  County  Park  Commission,  and  one  an  architect 
and  city  planner.  The  City  Engineer,  who  is  also  the  City 
Supervisor,  an  office  somewhat  similar  to  a  City  Manager,  is 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

This  Commission  has  aided  the  Council  in  the  revision  of 
the  Zoning  Ordinance  and  Building  Code,  has  passed  upon  all 
plans  for  new  subdivisions,  and  has  prepared  a  master  plan  of 
the  city  showing  those  needed  and  practical  improvements 
which  the  city  should  undertake.  These  have  mainly  to  do  with 
the  location  of  new  streets  and  widening  or  altering  of  old  ones, 
the  location  of  public  buildings,  parks,  and  the  civic  center. 

Some  phases  of  the  city  planning  are  so  ably  done  by  existing 
boards  or  commissions  that  the  City  Plan  Commission  has  not 
thrust  itself  into  their  activities  except  as  invited  for  con- 
sultation and  advice.  These  are  the  Boards  of  Education  and 
of  Health  and  the  Recreation  Commission. 
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Safeguarding  the  Traditions  of  America's 
Greatest  Street 

THE  STORY  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  ITS  DISTRICT 

By  CAPT.  WM.  J.  PEDRICK,  Executive  Vice-President 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

FIFTH  Avenue,  in  1929,  is  one  hundred  and  five  years  old. 
Slightly  more  than  fourscore  of  those  years  were  spent, 
first,  in  the  romantic  background  of  pioneering  ventures  and 
cautious  and  unhopeful  development;  then,  as  the  homestead 
of  early  American  society,  and,  later,  the  cradle  of  New  York's 
'*Four  Hundred."  In  this  latter  role.  Fifth  Avenue  became  an 
international  symbol  for  quality,  prestige,  and  dignity,  the 
source  of  the  manners  and  modes  of  the  new  and  prospering 
United  States,  and  the  historic  center  of  New  York  life.  Under 
the  martinets  of  mid- Victorian  and  late  nineties  society.  Fifth 
Avenue's  traditions  were  sacred,  its  prestige  unimpeachable. 

In  1907,  business,  which  had  moved  north  from  the  lower 
end  of  Manhattan  in  a  series  of  migrations,  finally  drew  near 
to  Fifth  Avenue  and  eyed  that  street  with  longing.  The  men 
and  women  who  first  saw  the  opportunities  of  Fifth  Avenue  as 
a  business  street,  realized,  however,  that  no  venture  there  would 
prosper  unless  the  Avenue,  in  its  new  character,  could  take 
along  and  retain  the  traditions  of  dignity,  quality,  and  prestige 
which  had  made  it  a  great  residential  street.  And  once  they 
had  made  their  investments  in  the  Avenue,  they  determined 
that  business  would  take  it  upon  itself  to  organize  to  protect 
the  Avenue  from  the  encroachments  and  the  influences  which 
had  destroyed  other  business  sections  in  the  past  and  forced 
movements  of  trade  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another. 
They  resolved  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  stabilize  the  new 
business  section,  to  protect  it,  to  fight  for  it.  Out  of  this  de- 
termination grew  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association — twenty-two 
years  old  this  year — a  group  which  started  with  a  membership 
of  seven  in  1907,  and  has  grown  to  include  more  than  1,775 
individual  members,  representing  hundreds  of  thousands    of 
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employees  and  embracing  more  than  200  classifications  of 
business  and  professions,  and  whose  staff  has  grown  from  three 
to  thirty  men  and  women,  employed  full  time,  and  trained  in 
various  branches  of  civic  work.  This  organization,  considered 
the  pioneer  of  civic  associations,  now  exercises  guardianship  over 
an  area  known  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Section,  embracing  Fifth, 
Madison,  and  Park  avenues,  and  the  intersecting  streets  of  the 
section  from  Washington  Square  Arch,  at  the  foot  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  to  the  northerly  boundary  of  Central  Park. 

The  Section  is  looked  upon  by  our  offices  as  "The  Town  of 
Fifth  Avenue,"  and  we  are  its  constituted  governing  body. 
Consequently,  we  try  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on  in 
our  town.  Through  our  organization,  laws  regulating  the  height 
and  use  of  buildings  were  passed,  illuminated  signs  are  barred 
from  our  streets,  projecting  signs  are  barred  from  the  avenues 
and  important  cross  streets,  beggars  and  peddlers  are  forbidden 
the  use  of  our  highways,  policing  has  been  intensified,  traffic 
studied  and  streets  widened  at  our  request,  and  our  archi- 
tectural standards  safeguarded  through  awards  made  by  our 
offices  for  competitive  design  annually.  When  a  signal  light 
control  system  was  needed  for  Fifth  Avenue,  our  members 
voluntarily  contributed  $125,000  to  a  fund  to  erect  the  seven 
bronze  towers  that  have  graced  the  Avenue  since  1922. 

The  executive  offices  are  constantly  studying  the  traffic 
situation  in  and  about  our  Section,  defending  business  against 
the  efforts  of  those  who  would  attempt  to  cure  the  traffic  by 
killing  the  business  which  attracts  the  traffic,  and  by  cooperat- 
ing with  the  city  administration  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  existing 
regulations.  A  program  of  improvements,  embracing  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  "bypasses"  as  the  relief  most  necessary  to  business 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  Association,  and  thus  far  has  secured 
for  the  Section  one  great  major  improvement  in  the  overhead 
"bypass"  at  the  Grand  Central,  and  the  widening  of  Park 
Avenue  for  ten  blocks  (which  has  now  been  extended  for 
another  ten  blocks);  and  is  awaiting  definite  action  on  two 
major  improvements — the  removal  of  a  street-car  line  and  the 
construction  of  a  $60,000,000  vehicular  tunnel  beneath  Man- 
hattan and  the  East  River.  Support  of  traffic  relief  measures  in 
other  sections  of  the  city,  whose  completion  will  aid  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  also  undertaken  by  our  offices. 
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The  necessity  for  organized  vigilance  to  protect  the  business 
of  any  high-class  retail  area  is  apparent  from  figures  which 
show  that,  despite  the  law  prohibiting  begging  and  peddling  in 
our  section,  and  despite  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  special 
mendicancy  squad  assigned  to  our  avenues  daily,  during  1928 
there  were  4,429  arrests  for  begging  and  peddling  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Section.  Despite  the  law  against  projecting  and  illum- 
inated signs,  during  1928  our  offices  had  116  illegal  signs  cor- 
rected and  sought  to  correct,  with  the  owners'  cooperation, 
293  unsightly  signs. 

In  1928  our  offices  analyzed  3,391  pieces  of  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  State  Legislature  and  more  than  35,000  pieces 
of  city  legislation.  During  the  State  Legislative  Session,  the 
executive  offices  are  in  daily  touch  with  the  activities  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature.  Progress  of  legislation  is  noted, 
activities  of  committees  reviewed,  and  every  bill  introduced 
thoroughly  examined.  Not  all  of  this  legislation  affects  the 
Section  or  its  members,  but  all  must  be  examined,  for  one  bill, 
if  allowed  to  pass  unnoted,  might  be  the  cause  of  breaking  down 
some  of  the  restrictions  set  up  in  our  Section,  and  bring  im- 
measurable damage  to  business  here,  or  to  property  values. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  legislation  introduced  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  Association  and  its  members,  and  our  support  of 
that  legislation  must  be  active  and  untiring.  In  the  City  Legis- 
lative Department  we  examine  and  analyze  the  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  that  Board,  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission,  and  the  Board  of  Standards  and 
Appeals.  This  necessitates  not  only  thorough  reading  of  the 
Calendars  of  these  Boards,  but  constant  attendance  by  some 
member  of  our  staff  at  their  meetings  in  order  to  support 
measures  of  benefit  to  the  Section,  and  to  protest  against  and 
urge  the  defeat  of  those  inimical  to  the  interests  of  our  members 
or  the  development  of  our  Section. 

Daily  inspections  are  made  of  the  entire  district,  and  in  our 
"town,"  there  is  not  a  break  in  the  pavement  or  a  hole  in  the 
ground  that  the  eyes  of  our  staff  do  not  see.  There  is  not  a 
repaving  or  a  widening  of  any  street  that  does  not  come  to  our 
attention  before  the  public  authorities  make  formal  application 
for  it.   There  is  .not  a  change  in  the  traffic  regulations  that  does 
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not  come  to  our  notice,  and  many  changes  in  such  regulations, 
as  well  as  many  widenings  and  repavings  of  streets  have  been 
made  upon  our  suggestion,  after  exhaustive  study  by  members 
of  our  staff.  Night  inspections  are  made  frequently  to  correct 
night  noises,  to  suggest  additional  policing  and  lighting,  and  to 
check  on  operations  connected  with  street-cleaning  in  the  early 
mornings,  and  snow-removal. 

A  Personal  Service  Bureau  saves  our  members  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  by  information  which  the  Association  has  at 
hand  regarding  the  purpose,  nature,  and  organization  of  various 
charitable  and  philanthropic  groups.  The  variety  of  other 
services  and  information  which  save  our  members  time,  worry, 
and  expense  is  too  lengthy  for  listing.  Scores  of  requests  for 
information  and  a  multitude  of  other  services  which  are  the 
outcroppings  of  everyday  business  affairs  are  handled  in  our 
offices  every  week. 

There  are  many  other  activities  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of,  and  the  further  development  of,  this  Fifth 
Avenue  Section  which  require  the  constant  attention  of  our 
staff.  The  parks  in  the  Section  must  be  inspected  and  suggest- 
ions made  for  their  improvement.  Requests  for  appropriations 
for  specific  changes  must  be  made.  Committees  on  City 
Planning  and  Zoning,  on  Health  and  Sanitation,  on  Traffic  and 
Transit,  on  Laws  and  Legislation,  on  Architectural  Betterment, 
and  others,  find  programs  of  activity  awaiting  their  confirmation 
at  frequent  meetings  during  the  year.  Members  of  our  staff 
and  of  our  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation  are  Deputy 
Inspectors  in  the  Health  Department;  members  of  our  Traffic 
Committee  were  on  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Traffic;  our 
Laws  and  Legislation  Committee  and  City  Planning  and 
Zoning  Committee  have  as  members  lawyers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  and  familiar  with  these  subjects;  our  Architectural 
Committee  has  on  its  board  nationally  recognized  architects. 
All  of  these  committees  function  actively  on  the  problems 
presented  to  them  by  our  staff. 

In  the  many  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Section,  encroachments  of  most  harmful  aspect  constantly 
menace  but  do  not  enter  the  Section  because  of  the  loyalty  of 
our  members  to  the  pledge  made  by  the  founders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  the  traditions  of  the  old  Avenue  would  be  respected 
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in  the  conduct  of  the  new  Fifth  Avenue.  Occasionally  one  of 
these  enemies  of  dignity  obtains  a  feeble  foothold — a  garish 
illuminated  sign,  a  building  housing  tenants  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  neighborhood,  a  store  of  cheap  standards,  an 
unsightly  awning,  or  a  gaudy  window  display — but  through  the 
activity  of  our  committees,  the  personal  effort  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  staff,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  of  our  entire 
membership,  these  invasions  are  few  and  short-lived. 

Since  the  Association  was  formed  in  1907,  real  estate  values 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Section  have  increased  from  an  assessed 
valuation  of  our  property  in  that  year  of  $500,000,000  to  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  in  1929!  This  Section,  less  than  13^  square 
miles  in  area,  pays  one-eighth  of  the  taxes  of  the  entire  city  of 
New  York — ^its  valuation  is  more  than  that  of  the  entire  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  or  of  Richmond — its  property  values  are  some  of 
the  highest  in  the  world — its  rental  values  indicate  the  nation- 
wide popularity  of  the  stores  which  bear  the  trade-mark  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  District.  It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  do  more  than 
hazard  a  guess  at  the  business  wealth,  the  great  business  value, 
of  this  Section.  With  its  department  stores,  its  banks,  hotels, 
specialty  shops,  art  galleries,  libraries,  and  museums,  the  sum 
of  its  wealth  defies  the  imagination.  To  build  such  a  business 
district  and  to  draw  to  it  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  the  business 
of  many  nations,  is  the  achievement  of  an  era.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  Section  each  year 
is  contained  in  the  $400,000,000  invested  in  new  and  altered 
buildings  in  this  mile-and-a-half  square  area  during  the  past 
five  years  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  and  enlarged  business 
seeking  homes  here — $80,000,000  a  year  for  actual  struc- 
tural work,  millions  more  for  leases,  rentals,  equipment,  and 
furnishings! 

The  need  for  such  organizations  as  our  own  is  supported  by 
the  statements  of  many  of  our  merchants  and  realtors  that 
property  values  and  the  prestige  of  the  Section  are  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  protection  given  to  it  during  the  past  score  of 
years  by  an  association  organized  for  just  that  purpose.  With 
their  action  in  1907  the  founders  of  our  Association  *'put  civics 
on  a  business  basis."  Hundreds  of  requests  from  other  cities, 
other  streets,  other  sections  of  cities  throughout  this  country 
and  abroad,  bear  witness  to  the  growing  demands  of  business 
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for  protection,  for  a  definite  program  of  improvement,  for  all 
of  those  civic  activities  which  will  help  "peg-down"  business 
districts  and  encourage  and  stabilize  their  development. 
Street  and  sectional  organizations  in  almost  every  large  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  Ireland,  England,  Japan,  Mexico, 
and  Canada,  patterned  after  our  own  pioneer  Association,  are 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  elsewhere  there  are  changing  districts 
whose  traditions  are  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  new  condi- 
tions, and  that  newly  founded  business  sections  under  the 
guidance  of  a  civic  association  are  creating,  now,  traditions  of 
dignity,  quality,  beauty,  and  cooperation  for  the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
there  existed  the  necessity  for  civic  organization  that  is  present 
today.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Section 
can  be  accomplished  in  other  sections  by  organizations  working 
from  the  same  principles  and  towards  the  same  goal,  whether 
that  organization  be  in  a  town  of  10,000  or  a  city  of  many 
millions,  because  civic  responsibility  is  inherent  in  our  business 
men,  no  matter  where  they  live,  and  frequently  needs  only  the 
inspiration  of  leadership  and  example  to  awaken  it  to  its  fullest 
possibilities. 


n^HOSE  who  think  of  Americans  metropolis  only  in 
-^  terms  of  its  wealth,  its  ** great  white  way,''  its  Tammany 
traditions,  may  well  read  and  ponder  on  the  astonishing 
achievements  above  detailed,  and  on  the  fine  citizenship 
which  it  makes  evident.  Broad  vision,  high  courage, 
patient  persistence — these  qualities  are  as  essential,  and 
their  use  as  effective  in  a  billion-dollar  district  as  in  a 
town  where  community  effort  is  far  easier.  No  city,  no 
village  need  be  hopeless  if  the  spirit  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Association  is  invoked. 
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Solving  the  Problem  of  Projecting  Signs 
on  Chestnut  Street 

By  ELL  WOOD  B.  CHAPMAN,  President  Chestnut  Street  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  the  electric  sign  was  merely 
a  wire  network,  almost  unobservable  in  the  daytime,  with 
a  name  or  trade-mark  outlined  in  electric  lights  upon  its  surface. 
Then  the  shrewd  advertiser  realized  that  by  giving  his  lights  a 
dark  background  he  could  transform  the  night-time  sign  into 
one  that  was  of  equal  or  greater  value  in  the  daytime.  Thus, 
in  cities  in  which  the  old-time  swinging  board  signs  had  years 
ago  been  relegated  to  the  dump  heap,  they  reappeared  under 
the  guise  of  electric  signs,  permits  for  which  had  been  issued 
because  of  the  then  novel  method  of  advertising. 

When  one  merchant  had  a  monopoly  of  a  block,  his  sign 
was  undoubtedly  of  considerable  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  attention  that  it  attracted.  When,  however,  B,  his  neighbor 
on  the  right,  erected  a  sign  twice  as  large,  A's  sign  lost  half  its 
value.  When  C,  his  neighbor  to  the  left,  erected  a  still  larger 
sign,  the  value  of  A's  became  practically  nil. 

Chestnut  Street  was  no  exception  to  this  rule:  as  the  signs 
grew  and  multiplied,  the  general  effect  was  fearful  to  behold. 
The  appearance  grew  worse  as  many  negligent  shopkeepers 
allowed  these  obstructions  to  rust  and  to  deteriorate.  The 
menace,  too,  to  life  and  limb  and  the  hazard  in  case  of  fire 
increased  materially.  Finally  an  enterprising  banker,  who 
lacked  the  conservatism  that  usually  accompanies  this  honored 
profession,  erected  a  so-called  electric  sign  which  was  really  a 
vast  expanse  of  board  fence  extending  nearly  from  the  house 
line  to  the  curb  and  almost  a  story  in  height.  It  proved  the 
"last  straw." 

The  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  street  rose  up  in  arms 
and  declared  that  these  nuisances  which  marred  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  street  must  go.  The  Chestnut  Street  Asso- 
ciation then  began  a  campaign  of  education,  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  with  the  multiplication  of  signs  their  advertising  value 
was  slight  and  was  more  than  offset  by  the  damage  done  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  thofoughfare.    A  crusade  was  then 
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undertaken  for  their  abolition  in  which  we  were  joined  by  many 
of  the  sign-owners  themselves  who  realized  the  force  of  our 
contention. 

An  ordinance  was  then  passed  prohibiting  signs  of  any  char- 
acter extending  more  than  18  inches  from  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing. The  eyesores  rapidly  disappeared  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  only  a  few  odd  ones  which  were  erected  in  defiance  of 
law  and  which  are  about  to  be  removed  by  the  city  authorities. 

The  residents  of  the  thoroughfare,  merchants  and  bankers 
alike,  realize  almost  to  a  man  that  untold  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  added  to  property  values  through  this  improve- 
ment; that  Chestnut  Street,  with  the  recent  erection  of  many 
beautiful  structures  undefaced  by  flamboyant  advertising,  is 
again  gaining  its  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  beauty,  which  has 
long  entitled  it  to  rank  as  Philadelphia's  leading  shopping 
thoroughfare. 

About  the  American  Civic  Annual 

THE  NEED  for  greater  civic  information  and  more  vigor- 
ous civic  action  in  most  American  communities  is  apparent. 
Several  forms  of  effective  civic  organizations  are  described  in 
this  volume.  There  is  the  well-staffed  Fifth  Avenue  Associa- 
tion, influencing  the  character  of  the  area  in  both  large  and 
small  matters,  rendering  a  daily  service  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  members  and  to  the  city  at  large.  There  are  the  citizens' 
committees,  composed  of  representatives  of  existing  groups, 
including  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Women's  Clubs,  and  others, 
in  order  to  establish  city-wide  influence  with  all  the  organized 
groups  of  citizens.  There  are  the  leagues  to  insure  non-political 
efficiency  in  government.  But  whatever  the  character  of  the 
civic  body,  its  effectiveness  is  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  which  it  gathers  and  on  the  judgment  of  its 
leaders  in  determining  upon  its  action.  The  American  Civic 
Annual  is  planned  to  be  of  service  to  civic  organizations, 
of  whatever  type,  in  gathering  civic  information.  The  Associa- 
tion does  not  organize  competing  local  groups  but  places  its 
machinery  at  the  service  of  existing  and  prospective  civic 
bodies. 
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How  We  Planned  Palos  Verdes  Hills 

By  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Olmsted  has  so  many  titles,  past  and  present,  that 
we  mention  here  only  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  is  now  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civic  Association.  This  description  is  shortened  from  one 
which  appeared  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  is  used  to  show  how  modern 
physical  environment  may  be  planned  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  living. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  planners  talked  about  laying  out  the  structural 
highway  system  as  an  early  act  in  planning.  At  Palos  Verdes  the  principal  uses 
of  the  land  were  determined  first  and  then  the  main  highway  system  was 
planned  to  serve  these  uses.  The  account  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  therefore,  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  how  to  go  about  planning  and  occupying  an  area  destined  to 
serve  a  modern  American  group  of  people  who  desire  the  amenities  of  life. 
The  planning  of  Palos  Verdes  was  done  by  Olmsted  Brothers  as  Directors  of 
Design,  with  C.  H.  Cheney  as  Consultant  in  City  Planning,  and  with  the  collab- 
oration of  a  staff  of  other  landscape  architects,  engineers,  and  architects. 

THE  25  square  miles  of  Palos  Verdes  Hills  form  a  bold, 
isolated  mass,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  nearly  1,500  feet 
above  the  surf -washed  base  of  the  cliffs  which  mark  a  projecting 
"knuckle"  in  the  coast  of  California  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  Los  Angeles  plain.  To  the  east  and  to  the  north  stretch 
many  miles  or  more  of  sand  beaches  bordering  the  plain  and  its 
low  hills,  broken  on  the  east  by  the  largely  artificial  harbor  of 
San  Pedro,  whence  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  district 
is  spreading  inland  toward  the  southward  industrial  outgrowth 
from  the  inland  urban  nucleus  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  latitude  is  that  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  the  sun  is  that  of 
southern  California;  but  the  almost  constant  southwest  breezes 
off  the  cool  Pacific — ^but  little  warmer  here  than  the  summer 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Maine — give  a  mild  and  pleasant  freshness 
in  the  air  through  the  year,  amazingly  in  contrast  with  the 
continental  summer  heats  that  begin  a  few  miles  inland  and 
extend  without  respite,  except  in  the  higher  mountains,  to  those 
same  refreshing  waters  of  the  coast  of  Maine. 

The  human  requirements  were  simply  to  provide  for  the 
pleasantest  possible  dwelling-places,  with  all  the  accessories 
suitable  thereto — means  of  access,  utilities,  stores,  churches, 
clubs,  hotels,  schools,  playgrounds,  parks — and  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  would  not  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  amenities 
of  life,  so  far  as  such  alien  things  could  by  foresight  and  ingenuity 
be  avoided.   The  houses  to  be  provided  for  were  conceived  as 
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ranging  from  the  inexpensive  to  the  palatial;  but  predominantly 
for  fairly  prosperous  people  wanting  detached  houses  with  a 
garden  setting  but  unwilling  to  burden  themselves  with  the 
care  of  extensive  grounds — predominantly  people  who  would 
want  lots  ranging  from  about  60  by  125  feet  to  an  acre  or  so  in 
extent.  In  addition,  moderate  areas  were  needed  near  the  local 
business  centers  for  apartments  and  for  the  characteristic 
California  institution  of  "bungalow  courts,"  which  are  small 
and  compact  groups  of  dwelling  units,  usually  detached. 

The  community,  or  series  of  communities,  was  conceived  not 
as  seK-sufficient  and  self-supporting  like  the  English  Garden 
Cities,  but  as  in  part  suburban,  for  people  working  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  downtown  district  is  some  20  miles  away  and  the 
port  and  industrial  district  begins  just  to  the  east  of  Palos 
Verdes  Hills.  In  large  part,  also,  it  would  be  an  independent 
residential  community  for  people  not  tied  to  the  necessity  of 
daily  work  in  any  city. 

The  first  step  in  making  the  preliminary  general  plan  of  the 
16,000  acres  was  a  double  one:  (A)  Selecting  the  areas  naturally 
adapted  for  certain  special  types  of  use,  particularly  (1)  business 
centers  and  the  more  intensive  uses  associated  therewith  and  (2) 
playground  sites,  both  of  which  require  flattish  land,  (3)  golf 
courses,  requiring  another  distinct  type  of  land,  and  (4)  canyons 
and  steep  hillsides  suitable  for  park  use  but  intractable  for 
residential  development  unless  as  landscape  adjuncts  of  rather 
large  estates;  (B)  selecting  routes  for  main  thoroughfares  for 
access  to  and  between  the  business  centers  and  other  use-areas. 
The  topographic  limitations  upon  the  location  of  thoroughfares, 
especially  those  climbing  to  the  upper  levels,  exerted  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  location  of  local  community  centers. 
Rights-of-way  for  a  few  main  lines  of  electric  railway  were 
studied,  partly  within  main  thoroughfares  but  partly  separate 
in  order  to  maintain  lighter  maximum  gradients  with  a  view  to 
handling  local  freight. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  were:  three  main  traffic 
entrances  from  the  east  and  three  from  the  north,  with  sub- 
sidiaries; a  main  broad  circuit  thoroughfare,  generally  on  easy 
gradients,  serving  the  lowest  principal  bench  around  the  coast 
but  keeping  well  back  from  the  shore  except  where  topography 
prohibited;   a   main   thoroughfare   climbing   from   the   north, 
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generally  at  4  per  cent  or  less,  to  the  topmost  plateau  and  ridge; 
a  series  of  about  ten  interconnecting  secondary  thoroughfares 
with  maximum  gradients  of  5  to  7  per  cent  connecting  top  and 
bottom  and  giving  access  to  intermediate  lands;  a  parkway 
along  the  coast  and  a  number  of  crest  and  hillside  parkways; 
six  major  business  centers  and  town-sites  and  numerous  smaller 
business  centers;  liberal  tentative  reservations  for  sites  for  the 
combined  purpose  of  school,  playground,  and  neighborhood 
park,  spaced  suitably  for  schools  in  a  community  of  the  esti- 
mated maximum  density,  of  golf-course  sites,  and  of  canyon, 
hillside,  and  shore-bluff  parks.  The  faces  of  the  cliffs  and  bluffs 
along  the  entire  coastline  of  12  miles,  together  with  the  narrow 
margin  of  beaches  and  rocky  shores  at  their  base,  were  tenta- 
tively assigned  for  park  purposes. 

The  final  step  in  the  preliminary  plan  was  the  tentative 
location  of  minor  or  local  streets  to  give  access  to  building-sites, 
although  this  step  was  not  carried  out  everywhere,  considerable 
areas  being  left  as  "acreage"  for  future  subdivision.  As  a 
part  of  street  locations  in  the  preliminary  plan,  controlling 
tentative  gradients  were  established,  with  constant  regard  for 
the  effect  on  abutting  property  and  for  the  handling  of  storm- 
water,  the  intention  being  to  divert  the  latter  at  frequent  inter- 
vals into  canyons  and  other  natural  drainage  channels  reserved 
for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  avoid  any  general  necessity  for  storm- 
drains  other  than  culverts.  Where  the  land  was  fairly  uniform 
in  character  and  small  lots  were  contemplated,  the  shape  and 
size  of  blocks  and  economy  of  street  construction  mainly  de- 
termined local  street  locations,  as  in  most  subdivisions.  But 
in  many  localities,  where  the  topography  was  irregular  and  the 
value  of  house-sites  would  be  determined  largely  by  the  quality 
of  views  or  by  other  special  attractions,  the  best  house-sites 
were  first  picked  out  regardless  of  any  preconcepton  of  where 
the  streets  were  to  run,  and  the  street  locations  were  then 
devised,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  leave  these  superior  sites 
intact  and  give  convenient  access  to  them  while  reasonably 
subdividing  the  remaining  land. 

Concurrently  with  the  determination  of  local  streets  and 
lotting,  a  zoning  plan  was  made.  On  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  area,  although  its  prime  purpose  was  residential  through- 
out, provision  was  made  in  limited  districts  not  only  for  ordi- 
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nary  retail  business  centers  and  for  public  garages,  but  also  in 
a  few  places  for  semi-nuisance  uses,  such  as  warehouses  and 
lumber-yards,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  strip  reserved  for 
screening  plantations. 

The  maximum  degree  of  architectural  control  is  exercised 
over  the  business  lots  around  the  plaza.  A  complete  pre- 
liminary architectural  design  was  made  for  each  plaza,  and 
purchasers  of  the  several  lots  are  permitted  to  build  only  in 
accordance  with  this  design,  or  such  harmonious  modfication 
of  the  design  as  a  whole  as  may  be  approved  at  the  time  when 
final  plans  of  the  successive  buildings  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
detailed  requirements  of  individual  owners.  Furthermore,  the 
project  retains  the  right  to  complete  the  Plaza  fa9ade,  with  its 
arcade,  across  the  front  of  any  lot  that  may  be  left  vacant  and 
to  assess  the  cost  of  such  construction  on  the  lot-owner.  Subject 
to  these  conditions,  practically  all  the  business  lots  have  been 
sold  at  good  prices.  One  unit-building  in  one  plaza  is  completed 
and  fully  rented. 

The  regulations  governing  use,  height,  and  open-space  re- 
quirements on  all  lots  are  not  essentially  different  from  first- 
rate  zoning  regulations  under  the  police  power,  although  more 
complete  than  usual  and  applied  by  covenant;  but  the  control 
of  the  appearance  of  private  improvements  elsewhere  than 
around  the  plazas,  by  means  of  the  now-familiar  requirement 
of  approval  of  plans,  embodies  some  special  features. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  paid  Art  Jury  of  technical  competence, 
maintained  by  a  permanent  endowment  fund,  and  acting  with 
the  advice  of  the  landscape  architects  of  the  project,  to  pass 
upon  all  plans  submitted;  and  the  second  is  a  sort  of  archi- 
tectural zoning  to  indicate  the  criteria  which  will  be  used  by 
the  Art  Jury  in  approving  and  disapproving  designs.  Definite 
architectural  "types"  appropriate  to  different  parts  of  the 
property  were  established  in  the  protective  restrictions.  They 
were  defined  and  visualized  by  publishing  for  each  type  a  con- 
siderable number  of  photographs  of  existing  buildings  in  south- 
ern California  approved  as  typical  by  the  Art  Jury. 

Another  important  permanent  agency  created  to  protect  the 
common  interests  of  the  whole  community  is  the  Homes 
Association,  in  which  every  lot-owner  has  one  vote,  control 
thus  automatically  vesting  in  the  Trustee  of  the  project,  as  a 
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majority  owner,  until  the  development  is  far  advanced.  This 
Association  is  primarily  responsible  for  enforcing  the  restric- 
tions and  for  amending  them  as  well  as  for  the  custody  of  the 
parks  and  other  joint  undertakings. 

The  enterprise  was  cooperative  to  the  extent  that  those 
subscribers  who  desired  personal  ownership  of  lots  in  Palos 
Verdes  were  entitled  to  convert  their  investment  at  par  into 
lots  at  the  estimated  cost  thereof,  priority  of  selection  corres- 
ponding with  priority  of  subscription,  while  those  who  did  not 
so  convert  will  share  pro  rata  in  the  ultimate  net  return  from 
sales  of  all  the  remaining  lots.  The  duty  of  the  permanent 
Trustee  and  of  the  management  appointed  by  the  Trustees  is 
simply  to  do  just  as  well  as  they  know  how  the  kind  of  thing  out- 
lined in  the  indenture,  and  after  turning  over  to  converting 
subscribers  the  lots  they  selected,  at  the  estimated  cost  price 
thereof,  to  sell  the  remaining  lots  for  the  account  of  the  re- 
maining original  subscribers — an  excellent  set-up  for  the 
stability  of  policy  and  concentration  of  responsibility  needed 
for  doing  well  a  very  complicated  development  job. 


^jnUE  day  may  come  when  communities  which 
-^  have  produced  and  guarded  beauty  and  provided 
pleasant  amenities  will  discourage  or  prohibit  the 
influx  of  great  populations  to  destroy  that  which 
they  have  created.  In  that  dayy  those  who  desire  the 
advantages  of  protected  communities  which  are  not 
too  large  must  either  wait  their  turn  for  admittance 
to  established  restricted  subdivisions  or  join  others 
in  the  creation  of  new  towns  or  the  improvement  of 
old  ones. 
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Radburn— The  New  Town  Safe  for  Children 

By  LOUIS  BROWNLOW,  Radburn,  N.  J. 
Municipal  Consultant,  City  Housing  Corporation 

IN  THE  new  city  of  Radburn  a  child  may  walk  from  his 
home  to  school  or  playground  without  ever  crossing  or  coming 
upon  a  street  where  a  motor  vehicle  can  be.  Yet  every  step 
of  the  way  after  he  has  left  his  own  home-garden,  the  child  will 
have  been  walking  on  a  public  footway,  dedicated  to  the 
municipality  with  all  of  the  formality  of  any  street  in  any  town. 
So,  of  course,  may  any  grown-up  walk  anywhere  in  the  resi- 
dential section  of  Radburn  without  disputing  the  passage  of 
any  automobile. 

Then,  when  a  resident  of  Radburn  desires  to  go  into  the 
shopping  section,  he  goes  into  the  garage  which  is  a  part  of  his 
house,  gets  into  his  car,  and  drives  down  to  the  shop  where  he 
will  find  a  place  to  park. 

For  Radburn,  the  town  built  for  the  motor  age,  is  planned 
to  keep  children  out  from  under  automobile  wheels  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  its  people  the  maximum  social  and  economic 
use  of  the  motor  car. 

Radburn  is  the  second  experiment  in  community  building 
made  by  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  a  limited  dividend 
company,  organized  by  Alexander  M.  Bing  and  a  group  of 
public-spirited  associates  in  1924  with  the  specific  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  solve  some  of  the  phases  of  the  housing  problems  of  the 
New  York  region.  Its  first  task  was  the  development  of  70 
acres  of  land  at  Sunnyside,  in  Long  Island  City,  Queens, 
just  fifteen  minutes  by  subway  from  Grand  Central  Station. 
Sunnyside  having  been  successful,  the  City  Housing  Corporation 
decided  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  larger  scale. 

Radburn  is  being  built  on  a  tract  of  1,280  acres  in  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey,  a  dozen  miles  by  crow-flight  from  Times 
Square,  very  near  the  old  towns  of  Paterson  and  Hackensack. 
The  town  is  being  designed  as  a  satellite  city  to  the  extent  that 
it  definitely  plans  for  an  industrial  section  that  will  give  em- 
ployment to  many  of  its  people.  It  is  not  to  be  primarily  a  mere 
dormitory  for  New  York,  although  it  will  house  commuters 
not  only  from  Manhattan  but  from  nearby  Jersey  cities. 

The  fact  that  a  planned  town  of  2  square  miles  area  is  being 
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built  to  house  25,000  people  is  in  itseK  significant  of  the  advance 
of  the  town-planning  idea.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  interest 
in  Radburn  lies  in  the  radical  departure  from  conventional 
street  systems  that  characterize  the  town.  Clarence  Stein  and 
Henry  Wright  have  been  responsible  for  the  planning,  con- 
sulting Thomas  Adams  and  Raymond  Unwin  and  others. 

In  plan,  the  city  of  Radburn  is  seen  as  a  group  of  com- 
munities centering  their  community  life  about  the  schoolhouse 
and  its  appurtenant  recreational  fields.  The  problem  was  how 
to  relate  the  homes  in  the  community  to  this  school  and  its 
playfields,  to  the  parks  and  open  spaces,  without  sacrificing 
the  convenience  and  luxury  of  the  family  motor  car,  and  also 
providing  safety  for  folk  afoot  and  playing  children. 

The  result  was  a  development  of  the  cul-de-sac  street,  the 
block  interior  parkway,  the  house  facing  both  ways,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  back  yard. 

The  method  was  the  radical  separation,  so  far  as  the  resi- 
dential sections  are  concerned,  of  the  functions  of  the  street. 
Normally,  the  conventional  street  has  three  surface  or  traffic 
functions.  There  is  the  roadway  between  curbs  for  the  wheeled 
vehicle,  the  raised  sidewalk  at  the  margins  for  the  foot  pass- 
enger. The  other  function  in  crowded  cities  has  spread  over 
both  sidewalk  and  roadway.   It  is  play. 

In  Radburn  the  streets  for  vehicular  traffic  are  distinct 
from  the  streets  for  foot  traffic,  and  the  latter  run  along  the 
margins  of  a  park  and  not  a  street,  thus  bringing  foot  traffic 
into  direct  relation  with  play. 

The  essence  of  the  Radburn  scheme  is  a  huge  super-block, 
perhaps  1,000  feet  long  by  800  wide,  surrounded  by  wide  paved 
motor- ways.  A  few  of  the  houses  face  these  bounding  avenues 
but  most  of  them  are  built  on  cul-de-sacs — short  stub-end 
streets  leading  back  from  the  motor  highway  toward  the 
interior  of  the  super-block.  The  heart  of  the  block  is  a  park, 
and  the  park  is  bordered  by  a  sidewalk. 

The  houses  each  have  two  fronts,  a  motor  entrance  on  a 
paved  street  which  connects  with  the  main  motor  highway 
and  which  leads  into  the  garage,  an  integral  part  of  the  house, 
giving  access  directly  to  the  kitchen  door  and  also,  by  a  path 
to  the  living  quarters.  On  the  other  front,  the  garden  entrance, 
there  is  a  larger  yard,  and  a  walk  leading  to  a  public  foot- 
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way  that  communicates  to  the  sidewalk  system  surrounding 
the  park. 

The  park  and  the  footway  system  of  one  super-block  connect 
with  that  of  another  block  by  means  of  foot  underpasses  cross- 
ing beneath  the  main  motor  highways. 

By  this  means,  no  home  in  Radburn  will  be  more  than  400 
feet  distant  from  a  park,  each  will  have  its  two  fronts  and  its 
two  public  ways  of  approach,  one  by  wheel  and  one  by  foot, 
one  may  walk  without  dodging  motor  cars  and  one  may  drive 
without  cursing  pedestrians.  Then,  when  one  does  go  to  shop, 
he  will  find  a  series  of  stores  about  the  rim  of  a  block  the  interior 
of  which  is  saved  for  that  most  sought  for  and  most  often  missed 
desideratum  of  modern  life — a  place  to  park. 

Work  began  on  this  new  city  last  fall.  At  the  beginning  of 
April,  1929,  as  this  is  written,  there  are  two  hundred  single 
family  houses  nearing  completion,  the  first  group  of  store  build- 
ings is  under  roof,  and  work  is  about  to  begin  on  the  first 
apartment  houses.   The  first  residents  will  move  in  in  May. 

Municipally,  Radburn  has  no  separate  organization.  It  is 
a  part,  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  area,  of  the 
Borough  of  Fair  Lawn.  The  roadways  and  footways  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  municipality,  but  the  parks  are  retained  for 
the  use  of  Radburn  residents  only.  Every  house-owner  will 
contribute  monthly  to  the  funds  of  the  Radburn  Association, 
which  will  administer  the  parks,  maintain  the  common  sjmces, 
supplement  municipal  services  where  necessary,  and  represent 
the  owners  of  the  homes.  At  the  beginning  the  Radburn 
Association  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  City  Housing 
Corporation  and  some  eminent  New  Jersey  citizens;  eventually 
it  will  be  devolved  by  some  representative  process  upon  the 
people  of  Radburn  themselves.  In  form,  the  Radburn  Associa- 
tion is  modeled  on  the  council-manager  plan  of  city  government. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  about  this  synthetic  city 
that  cannot  be  mentioned  in  this  limited  space,  but  the  things 
most  unusual  are  these:  A  system  of  sidewalks  that  never 
crosses  a  street  where  wheeled  vehicles  may  be;  a  system  of 
roadways  that  never,  in  the  residential  section,  intersect  a 
sidewalk;  a  park  system  that  brings  a  park  within  400  feet  of 
the  most  distant  home;  and,  in  the  business  section  of  town, 
a  place  to  park. 
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Mariemont,  Ohio— A  New  Town  Built  to 
Produce  Local  Happiness 

By  JOHN  NOLEN,  Town  Planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

THROUGH  the  beneficence  of  a  wealthy,  wise,  and  public- 
spirited  lady,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Emery,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
energy,  good  judgment,  and  idealism  of  the  manager  of  her 
estate,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Livingood,  also  of  Cincinnati,  a  new 
demonstration  town  has  taken  shape  in  the  immediate  environs 
of  Cincinnati.  In  honor  of  the  founder,  the  new  town  bears  the 
name  of  Mariemont.  The  Mariemont  Company,  the  builder 
of  the  town,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000. 

The  site  for  Mariemont  was  selected  primarily  for  its  natural 
beauty,  near  a  large  city,  yet  in  the  country,  and  away  from 
objectionable  factories.  It  is  a  location  where  there  will  always 
be  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  healthful  surroundings,  on 
a  good  loam  and  gravel  soil,  providing  excellent  drainage.  It  is 
near  enough  to  Cincinnati  so  that  residents  in  Mariemont  can 
enjoy  the  splendid  cultural  opportunities  which  have  made 
Cincinnati  a  favorite  place  of  residence  ever  since  it  was  named 
"The  Queen  City."  The  site  of  Mariemont  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter topographically,  and  it  is  so  situated  geographically,  that 
it  cannot  become  a  large  city  nor  in  any  way  rival  Cincinnati 
in  city  attractions.  Its  people,  however,  will  enjoy  what  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  enjoy — the  May  Festival,  symphony 
concerts,  the  municipally  owned  University,  the  Art  Museum 
and  Art  Academy,  its  famous  "Zoo,"  and  its  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional services  of  the  first  rank. 

Mariemont  is  intended,  first  of  all,  as  a  place  of  residence  for 
a  wide  range  of  families  of  different  economic  grades.  Its  pro- 
jectors believe  that  artisans,  operatives,  and  workers  generally, 
for  whom  it  is  principally  intended,  would  prefer  not  to  live 
under  the  shadow  of  the  factory,  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  far 
from  their  work.  For  this  reason  there  are  to  be  no  industries 
directly  within  the  limits.  But  Mariemont  has  two  large 
industrial  sections  nearby,  both  of  which  will  be  provided  with 
all  the  public  utilities  and  conveniences,  such  as  sewers,  water, 
gas,  electricity,  and  telephones,  as  in  the  town  proper,  and  under 
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the  same  control.  Sites  will  be  allotted  to  large  enterprises  of 
suitable  character  only.  Mariemont  South  is  directly  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  in  the 
bottom-lands  along  the  Little  Miami  River.  Westover,  the 
more  important  industrial  section  of  40  acres,  is  on  the  same 
level  with  the  town,  though  somewhat  distant  from  it,  and 
separated  by  a  forest  growth  that  will  screen  the  residents  from 
any  noise  or  smoke. 

Mariemont  did  not  set  out  to  be  a  complete  garden  city  in 
the  English  sense.  It  has  never  claimed  to  be  "an  ideal" 
community  nor  to  be  "model"  in  all  respects.  Yet  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  other  American  town  is  so  complete  or  so 
perfect  from  the  garden  city  or  garden  suburb  point  of  view. 
Mariemont  covers  a  tract  of  about  365  acres  and  provides  for 
a  town  with  its  Village  Green  and  public  buildings,  stores, 
amusements,  school-sites,  churches,  playgrounds,  parks,  and 
complete  and  attractive  housing  accommodations  for  wage- 
earners  of  different  economic  grades.  The  normal  lot  sizes  for 
the  detached  houses  range  from  50  to  80  feet  frontage,  with  a 
depth  of  120  feet.  The  houses  are  provided  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  including  electricity  and  steam  heat  from  a 
central  plant.  Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  property  as  a  complete  town. 
Mariemont  is  not  a  laboratory  for  sociological  experiments  in 
the  problem  of  housing,  and  therefore  does  not  follow  the 
English  plan  of  copartnership  building  and  ownership.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  projectors  of  Mariemont  that  the  people  in  this 
country  are  still  individualistic  in  their  attitude  and  action,  and 
do  not  readily  take  to  cooperative  housing  schemes.  But 
Mariemont  is  not  an  industrial  village  nor  a  company  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  designed  for  any  special  class  of  workers  nor  for 
workers  solely.  Mariemont  is  not  a  philanthropy,  nor  in  any 
sense  paternalistic.  Mrs.  Emery,  its  sponsor,  attempted  to 
show  in  a  very  practical  way  her  interest  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  home-life  and  home-ownership.  She  manifested 
intense  interest  in  the  church,  the  school,  the  parks,  the  play- 
grounds, and  the  hospital,  all  features  on  which  the  higher  life 
of  the  community  and  its  public  welfare  depended.  The 
Mariemont  Memorial  Church,  a  lovely  English  Norman  build- 
ing, has  been  erected  alongside  an  ancient  burial-ground  as  a 
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memorial  to  the  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  These  first 
settlers  were  a  sturdy,  God-fearing  people  who  would  have 
built  it  themselves  had  they  not  been  too  busy  raising  crops 
and  repelling  Indian  marauders.  Maps  are  extant  showing  that 
an  Indian  village,  large  for  the  times,  occupied  the  southwest 
section  near  what  is  now  Dogwood  Park.  There  is  a  famous 
Indian  burial-ground  here.  What  became  of  these  people  no 
one  seems  to  know  definitely,  but  there  are,  fortunately,  many 
remaining  proofs  of  their  culture  and  prosperity  which  will  soon 
be  displayed  in  the  Mariemont  Indian  Museum  on  the  site. 

The  Dale  Park  Public  School  was  the  first  building  con- 
structed to  provide  for  education  and  entertainment  in  Marie- 
mont. It  was  erected  in  1925,  is  absolutely  modern  in  planning 
and  equipment,  and  of  Colonial  architectural  design,  to  har- 
monize with  the  quiet  character  of  the  homes  facing  it.  The 
school  has  been  so  located  that  the  children  can  easily,  in  a 
few  minutes  and  with  safety,  walk  to  it,  for  there  are  no  trolley 
lines  to  cross,  and  very  little  traffic.  Between  this  school  and 
the  Memorial  Church  there  is  a  special  "green"  for  pageants 
and  outdoor  entertainments. 

Mariemont  is  not  only  a  town  built  "for  the  motor  age," 
but  to  meet  other  modern  requirements.  It  has  many  cul-de- 
sacs  which  are  called  "places."  All  wires  are  underground.  A 
central  heating  plant  provides  steam  heat  for  most  of  the 
village.  The  houses  are  of  permanent  material,  beautifully 
designed  by  a  score  or  more  of  well-known  architects  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  village  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  has  its  own  town  govern- 
ment, with  a  Mayor,  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  City  Manager 
plan.  The  charter  for  the  village  is  based  upon  suggestions  made 
by  the  Rockefeller  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added,  Mariemont  is  more  than  a 
demonstration  of  far  sighted  town  planning  and  good  housing. 
It  is  a  community  with  its  own  social  spirit.  It  has  its  Com- 
munity Club,  its  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  its  Men's 
Club,  its  Christmas  parties.  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  and 
its  community  dinners. 

Mariemont  is  a  fine  example  of  what  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 
calls  "a  million  dollars  having  a  good  time." 
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Columbus,  Kentucky,  Changes  Its  Base 

By  LAWRENCE  V.  SHERIDAN,  Consultant  on  City  Planning, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Editor's  Note. — The  American  Red  Cross  deserves  great  credit  for  under- 
taking this  fine  preventive  project  and  for  the  adherence  to  modern  principles 
of  town  planning  shown  in  the  plans.  Marion  Rust,  with  a  local  committee, 
was  in  charge  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  J.  A.  Porter, 
of  Clinton,  Ky.,  made  the  topographical  and  location  surveys  and  acted  as 
engineer  for  the  project.  Willard  Osier,  an  architect  of  Indianapolis,  prepared 
the  architectural  designs  and  Lawrence  Sheridan,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
prepared  the  town  plan. 

COLUMBUS  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  near  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Kentucky. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  had  nestled  in  a  pocket  of  level  land 
surrounded  by  enormous  bluffs  on  all  sides  except  that  bounded 
by  the  river.  During  all  of  its  life  it  has  battled  the  unconquer- 
able Mississippi.  Levees  were  constructed  to  keep  the  floods 
within  bounds,  but  these  were  unable  to  withstand  the  ravages 
of  the  1927  torrents.  More  than  forty  buildings  plunged  into 
the  stream  and  others  were  inundated. 

Conditions  in  the  city  were  desperate.  The  Red  Cross 
stepped  in  with  aid  in  the  emergency,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible,  consideration  of  the  future  was  begun.  The  old  position 
occupied  so  long  was  abandoned.  A  new  site  on  the  hills,  more 
than  150  feet  above  the  river,  has  been  developed.  New  homes 
and  business  properties  are  being  constructed,  and  soon  the  old 
site  will  be  but  a  memory. 

The  site  selected  for  the  new  town  is  immediately  east  of  the 
old  community.  It  is  on  lands  high  above  the  river  and  safe 
from  any  flood.  The  terrain  is  gently  rolling,  intersected  by 
several  ravines  which  terminate  in  a  broad  valley  lying  north 
of  the  site,  and  the  area  contains  about  80  acres,  more  than 
enough  to  house  the  existing  population. 

The  decision  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  rebuild  the  city 
has  already  resulted  in  improved  morale.  A  new  State  highway 
is  being  improved  and  will  connect  with  through  highways  in 
Missouri.  The  road  will  make  the  beauties  of  the  region  more 
accessible.  There  is  justified  activity  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Park  to  include  the  rugged  river  bluffs. 

The  natural  topography  of  the  site  lent  itself  to  the  develop- 
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New  Location  of  Columbus,  Kentucky 

Courtesy  of  Red  Cross  Courier 


ment  of  an  attractive  design.  Hoover  Parkway  departs  from 
the  new  State  highway,  which  was  also  the  central  street  of  the 
old  town,  and  proceeds  through  the  business  district  to  Circle 
Street.  From  Circle  Street  to  the  park  it  is  100  feet  in  width, 
providing  eventually  for  a  40-foot  roadway  bordered  by  30-foot 
lawn-spaces  and  double  rows  of  trees.  At  the  park,  Hoover 
Parkway  splits  into  two  drives,  proceeding  down  grade  to  the 
broad  valley  and  enfolding  the  rugged,  wooded  ground  which 
has  been  designated  as  a  park.  The  views  from  the  terminus 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  parkway  over  the  broad  valley  are 
unusually  attractive. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  entrance  to  the  new 
Columbus.  In  order  to  provide  ample  parking-space,  two  50- 
foot  roadways,  separated  by  a  center  grass-plot  30  feet  in  width, 
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have  been  laid  out.  These  spread  to  form  a  Y-shaped  entrance 
from  the  State  highway  through  a  small  park.  On  each  side  of 
the  park,  service  drives  connect  with  the  main  drive,  and  also 
extend  along  the  rear  of  the  business  groups.  Two  filling-station 
sites  are  set  aside  in  the  parks.  Unlike  some  of  the  ugly  filling- 
stations  found  in  small  communities,  these  stations  could  be 
made  really  beautiful  and  would  form  attractive  elements  in 
the  architectural  design  of  the  city's  entrance. 

Between  Circle  Street  and  the  business  center  on  the  east, 
a  4-acre  tract  has  been  set  aside  for  the  school.  This  forms  a 
buffer  between  the  rear  of  the  stores  and  the  surrounding 
residences.  Ample  play-area  is  provided  for  the  youngsters  of 
the  city.  On  the  other  side  of  the  business  group,  a  site  for  a 
community  church  is  designated. 

The  lots  in  the  new  Columbus  are  large.  Most  of  the  lots 
in  the  old  plat  were  100  by  200  feet.  Approximately  the  same 
areas  have  been  adhered  to  in  the  new  plan.  Frontages  vary 
from  65  to  110  feet,  with  some  irregular  lots  still  larger.  Crowd- 
ing, often  present  even  in  small  communities,  cannot  exist  in 
Columbus. 

The  plan  of  Columbus  fits  the  ground.  The  grading  of  streets 
is  being  done  at  minimum  cost,  and  the  careful  conformation  of 
the  street  plan  to  the  natural  terrain  will  result  in  an  attractive 
community.  Building-sites  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
lot  boundaries  have  been  established  so  as  to  enhance  the 
building-sites  rather  than  to  follow  any  set  rule  as  to  lot  widths. 

With  the  double  idea  of  attractiveness,  the  writer  urged  that 
a  comprehensive  design  be  prepared  for  the  business  group  in 
Columbus.  Accordingly,  the  services  of  Willard  Osier,  of 
Foltz,  Osier  &  Thompson,  architects,  of  Indianapolis,  were 
obtained,  and  a  most  unusual  and  artistic  design  has  been 
worked  out  under  his  direction. 

Immediate  needs  of  the  community  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  were  obtained  and  thought  given  to  future  needs. 

The  type  chosen  to  meet  these  requirements  is  a  combination 
derived  from  Continental  and  English  sources  which  afforded 
the  freedom  desired.  The  use  of  simple  materials  is  contem- 
plated: local  brick,  gray  stucco,  stained  wood,  and  gray  and 
black  slate  roofs. 

The  width  between  the  groups,  the  open  view  of  them  pos- 
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sible  from  the  State  highway  and  the  residential  district, 
directed  careful  attention  to  the  roof-line.  Variety  has  been 
obtained  by  sloping  roofs,  adding  needed  height  to  the  build- 
ings, enhanced  by  many  chimneys,  all  of  which  were  necessary 
to  serve  separate  heating  units  in  each  section.  Some  units 
have  been  set  back  from  the  building-line  to  break  the  general 
line  and  avoid  monotony. 

A  small  hotel  is  located  fronting  the  highway.  The  post 
oflfice  and  bank  are  located  in  the  center  of  the  block.  A  com- 
munity and  lodge  hall  is  provided  in  the  second  story  of  the 
center  section,  sufficient  tp  seat  400  people  and  having  ade- 
quate entrances.  The  administrative  section,  located  in  the 
tower,  includes  offices,  a  small  court,  fire  station,  and  jail.  A 
motion-picture  theater  is  contemplated  next  to  the  tower. 
The  remainder  of  the  ground  floor  space  is  set  aside  for  stores, 
and  offices  are  located  in  the  second  floor.  Service  space  is 
provided  for  in  the  rear. 

The  city  plan  and  the  architectural  details  have  been  de- 
signed to  fit  the  needs  of  this  particular  community.  Costs 
and  the  limited  means  of  the  populace  and  the  possible  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  have  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
Most  of  the  city  plan  has  already  been  carried  out.  Courage 
to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  business  group  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  increased  prosperity  for  the  city. 


rnUE   AMERICAN   CIVIC   ANNUAL  for  1929 
■^    'presents  accounts  of  only  a  few  recent  civic  achieve- 
ments.   But  there  are  enough  examples  of  civic  improve- 
ment recorded  in  this  volume  to  suggest  needed  programs 
for  every  community  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Civic  Association  maintains  a  Civic 
Information  Service  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  Civic 
Programs  and  the  gathering  of  civic  information. 


Who's  Who  in  Civic  Achievement 

Editor's  Note. — In  this  first  American  Civic  Annual  we  are  presenting  the 
names  of  our  individual  and  elected  members,  outlining,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  who  they  are  and  what  are  their  civic  achievements  and  in- 
terests. It  is  our  belief  that  far  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  civic  achieve- 
ment and  we  hope,  through  this  publication,  to  bring  about  a  wider  recognition 
of  civic  service  which  will  in  turn  stimulate  informed  civic  action. 

The  material  presented  has  been  gathered  from  the  answers  to  question- 
naires sent  to  members,  from  the  biographies  in  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  and 
from  such  other  sources  as  we  could  command.  Some  excellent  men  and  women 
were  singularly  modest  in  their  responses  to  the  inquiries  made. 

The  asterisk  (*)  indicates  members  of  Federal  City  Committees  who  are 
not  general  members  of  the  American  Civic  Association. 

♦Abbott,  Charles  F.,  Ex.   Dir.  of  Am. 

Inst,  of  Steel  Constr.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Has  rendered  distinguished  service  in 

improving  bridge  construction. 
Abbott,    Clinton   C,    Natural   History 

Museum,  San  Diego,  Calif.    Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
Abbott,     Ernest     Hamlin,     Editor-in- 
Chief,  The  Outlook.  New  York.  Former 

Chairman  Ex.  Com.  Nat.  Service  Com- 
mission  of    Congregational    Churches. 

Author.  Member  Nat.  Arts  Club,  N.  Y. 
Abell,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.,   Dir.  Women's 

Civic  League,  Baltimore. 
♦Abrams,     Lerot,     Botanist,      Stanford 

Univ.    Fellow  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Member  of: 

Am.    Bot.    Soc;    Calif.    Academy    of 

Science. 
Adams,  Byron  S.,  Printer.   Dir.  Fed.  Am. 

Bank.     Member  Bd.  of  T.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
♦Adams,  Howard  A.,  Seattle.    Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
Adams,  Joseph,  Chicago.    Interested  in 

civic  improvement. 
Adams,  Thomas,  Gen.  Dir.  Regional  Plan 

of  New  York  and  its  environs ;  Chairman 

Regional  Plan  Com.    Member  of  Ex. 

Bd.  A.  C.  A.;  Bd.  of  Dirs.  Nat.  Conf.  on 

City  Planning.     Interested  in  regional 

and  city  planning.    Author. 
Agar,  John  G.,  Lawyer.   Former  member 

N.  Y.  Bd.  of  Ed.;  V.-Pres.  Nat.  Civic 

Fed.;  Pres.  Reform  Club.   Member  of: 

Mun.  Art  Soc;  Nat.  Arts  Club;  War 

Dept.  Com.  on  Training  Camp  Acti^^- 

ties;  Westchester  Co.  Park  Com.,  New 

York. 
Ahlstrom,  C.  F.,  Pres.  Whitlock  Print- 
ing Press  Co.,  New  York.   Life. 
♦Ainsworth,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Phoenix,  Ari«. 

Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Ainsworth,  J.  C,  Banker,  Portland,  Ore. 

Rendered  important  service  in  furthering 

and  developing  the  city  plan  of  Portland 

as  Chairman  of  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Interested  in  Federal  City.  Member 

Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A. 
Albright,  Horace  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dir.  Nat.  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  In- 
terior.   Member  of:  Nat.  Capital  Park 

and  Planning  Commission,  Washington, 


D.  C;  Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.;  Am.  Soo. 
Mammalogists;  Am.  Bison  Soc;  Sierra 
Club.  Interested  in  parks,  playgrounds, 
ehmrnation  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
roadside  beautification  and  city  plan- 
ning. 

♦Aldbn,  Charles  S.,  Seattle.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

♦Aldis,  Arthur  T.,  Chicago.  Sec.  Friends 
of  Am.  Art  Ass'n.;  Trustee  Art  Inst. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Allen,  R.  C,  Bonita,  Calif.   Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Ames,  John  S.,  Boston.   Rendered  service 

in  protection  of  National  Parks. 
Andrews,  Charles  E.,  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa.    Interested  in  banking,  economics, 
and  civic  improvement. 

♦Ansfeld,  Frederick,  Architect.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Armstrong,  L.  K.,  Spokane.  Fellow  A. 
A.  A.  S.  Member  of:  N.  W.  Scientific 
Ass'n.;  English  Speaking  Union;  Hon, 
Member  Ass'n.  Engineers  of  Spokane. 
Interested  in  metallurgy  and  Federal 
City. 
AspiNWALL,  Clarence  A.,  Washington. 
D.C.  Member  of:  Com.  of  100  on  Fed- 
eral City;  Bd.  of  T.;  Rotary  Club;  City 
Club;  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  In- 
dustrial Home  School.  Trustee  George 
Washington  Univ.  and  Garfield  Mem. 
Hospital. 
Atkins,  F.  L.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  Nursery- 
man. Interested  in  landscape  design. 
Atkinson,  Wade  H.,  M.D.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Interested  in  rural  education  and 
public  health.  Member  Com.  of  100 
on  Federal  City. 

♦Ater,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Portland,  Ore.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Babbott,  Frank  L., Retired  Manufacturer. 
Former  member  Brooklyn  Bd.  of  Ed.; 
V.-Pres.  N.  Y.  Bd.  of  Ed.;  Pres.  Packer 
Collegiate  Inst.;  Trustee  Brooklyn  Pub. 
Lib.;  Hon.  V.-Pres.  Brooklyn  Free 
Kindergarten  Soc,  Pres.  Brooklyn  Inst. 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Trustee  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Miisic;  V.-Pres.  Municipal 
Art  Commission. 
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Backes,  H.  J.,  Nurseryman,  Humphrey, 
Nebr.    Life. 

Bade,  William  Frederick,  University 
Professor.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Member  of: 
Calif.  Acad,  of  Sciences;  Am.  Philol. 
Ass'n.;  Nat.  Inst,  of  Social  Sciences; 
Sierra  Club;  V.-Pres.  Soc.  for  Preserva- 
tion of  Nat.  Parks;  Pies.  Calif.  Ass'n. 
Socs.  for  Conservation  of  Wild  Life; 
Fellow  Am.  Geo.  Soc.  Editor  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin.  Author.  Lit.  Ex.  of  John  Muir. 

Baker,  Sibyl,  Dir.  Community  Center, 
Dept.  of  Pub.  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Ballou,  Frank  W.,  Supt.  Schools,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Member  of:  N.  E.  A.; 
A.  A.  A.  S.;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
♦Ballou,  Sidney,  Lawyer  and  Author. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Bancalari,  Ignacio  Lopez,  Mexico  City. 
Interested  in  city  planning. 

Bannan,  Martha  R.,  Pottsville,  Pa.  In- 
terested in  civic  improvement. 

Banter,  Sylvester,  The  Herald,  Boston. 
Life. 

Bannwart,  Carl,  Supt.  Shade  Tree  Div., 
Newark,  N.  J.  Past  Pres.  and  Dir. 
N.  J.  Fed.  Shade  Tree  Commissioners; 
Dir.  Broad  St.  Ass'n.  Interested  in 
shade  trees  and  boys  and  girls. 
♦Barber,  A.  B.,  Mgr.  Transportation  and 
Communication,  C.  of  C.  of  U.  S.  Dir. 
Nat.  Conf.  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety;  Member  of  Com.  of  100  on  Fed- 
eral City;  Pres.  Montgomery  Co.  Fed. 
Cit.  Ass'ns. 
♦Barber,  Oscar,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Bard,  Albert  S.,  Lawyer;  Member  of: 
Ex.  Legis.  and  City  Corns,  of  Citizens 
Union;  Legis.  Com.  City  Club  of  N.  Y.; 
Ex.  Com.  and  Council  Nat.  Com.  for 
Restriction  of  Outdoor  Advertising; 
Ex.-Pres.  Mun.  Art  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 
Member  of:  Am.  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.;  Civil  Service  Ref. 
Ass'n  (N.  Y.  and  Nat.);  Honest  Ballot 
Ass'n.,  V.-Pres.  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partisan  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning;  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Park  Ass'n.  of  N.  Y.  City;  Proportional 
Rep.  League;  Indian  Rights  Ass'n.; 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  et  al.  In- 
terested and  participated  in  saving  N. 
Y.  City  Hall  Park  from  a  new  court- 
house; protection  of  Central  Park;  re- 
struction  of  outdoor  advertising  to 
commercial  districts;  city  planning. 

♦Bard,  Howard,  San  Diego,  Calif.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
Barker,    Sarah    Minchen,    Providence. 
Member   Players.     Interested   in   civic 
diama. 
Barnard,  Henry,  Rochester.    Life.    In- 
terested in  National  Parks. 
Barnes,  James  P.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Pres. 
Louisville  Ry.  Co.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 
Barnes,    Julius    H.,    Wheat    Exporter, 
Duluth  and  New  York.    Chamber  Bd.; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S. 

♦Barnhart,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Seattle.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 


Barron,  Leonard,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  Hor- 
ticulturist, Editor;  Garden  and  Home 
Builder,  The  Water  Garden,  The  Garden 
Library;  Hort.  Editor  Country  Life  in 
America:  Member  of:  A.  A.  A.  S.;  Hort. 
Soc.  of  N.  Y.;Soc.  Hort.  Science,  Author: 
Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them  Grow. 
♦Barrows,  David,  Univ.  Prof,  of  Pol.  Sci.; 
Dean  and  Past  Pres.  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Member  of:  Calif.  State  Commission 
on  Rural  Credit  and  Colonization;  Dir. 
East  Bay  Public  Utihty  Commission. 
Author:  History  of  the  Philippines;  A 
Decade  of  American  Government  in  the 
Philippines.  Interested  in  the  Federal 
City. 

Bartholomew,  Harland,  City  Planner, 
Eng.  City  Planning  Commn.,  St.  Louis. 
Expert  Adviser  and  Dir.  in  preparing 
Boning  ordinance,  Washington  D.  C; 
Member  of:  Consulting  Ba.  on  Street 
and  Traffic  Problems,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Exec.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.;  Planner  in  about 
40  American  cities;  Past  Pres.  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst.;  V.-Pres.  City 
Planning  Conf.;  Dir.  City  Planning  Div. 
A.  S.  C.  E.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Basselin,  Theodore  B.,  Croghan,  N.  Y, 
Life. 

Bates,  Onward,  Civil  Eng,  Chicago.  Trus- 
tee Bur.  Pub.  Efficiency  for  12  yrs.;  Past 
Pres.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Chicago,  111.  and  Augus- 
ta, Ga.  Interestedin  saving  Niagara  Falls. 

Baylies,  Walter  C,  Merchant,  Boston. 
Rendered     service     in     protection     of 
National  Parks. 
♦Beach,  E.  L.,  Naval  Officer,  Palo  Alto. 
Author.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Bebb,  Charles  H.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Archi- 
tect. Fellow  A.  I.  A.;  Arch.  Adv.  State 
Capitol  group;  firm  Archs.  of  bldgs.  Univ. 
of  Washington.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

Beckman,  F.  Woods,  Manager  Baker 
Estates,  Altoona.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Providence. 
Interested  in  National  Parks. 

Bedford,  A.  F.,  CarHsle,  Pa.    Interested 
in  preserving  Niagara  Falls. 
♦Beer,  Paul,  Des  Moines.    Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Beggs,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  civic 
improvement  as  leader  in  Women's 
Club  work. 
♦Belcher,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  San  Diego.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

Belfield,  T.  Broom.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Bell,  Charles  J.,  Banker,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Trustee.  Carnegie  Pub.,  Lib. ;  P.  E. 
Cathedral  Foundation;  Meth.  Univ.; 
George  Washington  Mem.  Ass'n.;  Nat. 
Geo.  Soc;  A.  I.  A.;  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

Bennett,  Parsons  &  Frost,  Architects, 
Chicago.  Consultants  on  city  plans  for 
various  cities,  including  Chicago,  Pasa- 
dena, Fort  Wayne,  Vincennes,  etc.  Pre- 
paring plans  for  development  of  Tri- 
angle, Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  en- 
largement of  Capitol  grounds  toward 
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Union  Depot.  Preparing  general  plans 
for  Chicago  World's  Fair  Centennial 
Celebration. 

Bentley,  Henry,  Lawyer,  Cincinnati. 
Member  of:  Ex.  Com.  Cincinnati  Com- 
munity Chest;  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies ;  Pub.  Health  Fed. ;  Ohio  Inst. ;  Legie. 
Com.  Cincinnati  Ohio  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  of  Cincinnatus  Ass'n.; 
ex-Pres.  Cincinnati  Tuberculosis  League; 
Pres.  City  Charter  Com.  Since  1924, 
principal  interest  drafting,  adopting, 
and  applying  new  City  Charter.  Author 
of  articles  in  National  Municipal  Review. 
See  article  in  this  volume  by  Miss 
Strohm. 

Bernard,  W.  C,  Engineer,  St.  Louis. 
Member  of:  St.  Louis  C.  of  C; 
Regional  Plan  Fed.  of  St.  Louis;  Engi- 
neers Club.  Interested  (1)  acquiring  of 
properties  for  park,  playgrounds,  streets 
ana  outer  park  system;  (2)  evolution  of 
textbook  to  promote  civic  pride  and 
civic  traditions  of  children  in  grade 
schools;  (3)  elimination  of  smoke  in 
modern  city  of  bituminous  coal-belt; 
(4)  rapid  transit  within  proper  economic 
limits;  (5)  modern  housing  for  working 
cla-sses.  Has  rendered  distinguished 
service  in  city  planning. 

Bernheim,  Isaac  W.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
Volusia  County,  Fla.  Member  of:  Am. 
Ass'n.  for  Labor  Legis.;  Am.  Forestry 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Ec.  Ass'n.;  Am.  Nature 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Soc.  Sci.  Ass'n.;  Academy 
of  Pol.  Sci.;  Playground  and  Recreation 
Ass'n.;  Nat.  Child  Labor  Com.;  Nat. 
Mun.  League;  Nat.  Com.  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor.  Donor  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  statue,  by  George 
Grey  Barnard,  standing  in  front  of  the 
Public  Library,  Louisville,  Kv.;  also  of 
the  statue  of  Henry  Clay  and  Ephraim 
McDowell  in  Statuary  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  his  gift  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  accepted  by  its  Legislature  in 
1927.  Unveileci  March  3,  1929. 
*Berry,  Albert  E.,  Pres.  C.  &  P.  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Member 
Committee  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Bettman,  Alfred,  Lawyer,  Cincinnati. 
Dir.  and  V.-Pres.  Bur.  of  Gov.  Research; 
Trustee  Trounstine  Found.;  Dir.  Better 
Housing  League  of  Cincinnati.  Member 
of:  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning;  Member  Ex.  Bd.  and 
Ch.  Cin.  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A.  Led 
in  promotion  of  city-planning  movement 
in  Cincinnati  which  helped  produce  an 
oflScial  city  plan.  Active  in  promoting, 
carrying  out,  and  protection  of  plan  in 
city  planning  throughout  the  U.  S.,  es- 
pecially its  legal  and  political  aspects; 
in  municipal  research;  and  in  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice. 

Bewley,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Chairman  Civic 
Art,  Texas  Fed.  Women's  Clubs,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas. 

BicKEL,  Reddick  H.,  Architect  and  City 
Planner,  San  Francisco.  Member  of: 
International  Town  Planning  Fed.;  C. 
of  C.  of  San  Francisco;  Bur.  Mun. 
Research  San  Francisco;  Commonwealth 


Club  San  Francisco.  As  member  of 
City  Plannmg  Committee,  helped  draft 
City  Planning  Amendment  to  Charter 
of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
which  was  adopted  by  voters  in  No- 
vember (1928)  election,  by  large  ma- 
jority. 

BiCKLEY,  Howard  L.,  Justice  Supreme 
Court,  New  Mexico.  Member  of:  New 
Mexico  League  of  MunicipaHties;  Ki- 
wanis  Club;  C.  of  C.  of  Santa  F6. 
While  residing  in  Raton,  N.  M.,  was 
City  Attorney  for  ten  years  and  partici- 
pated in  extensive  street  improvement 
program,  park  creation  ancl  improve- 
ment, library  building,  municipally 
owned  water  works  and  electric  light 
plant,  municipal  auditorium  and  city 
hall.  Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
National  Parks. 

BiDDLE,  Edw^ard  W.,  Judge,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Pres.  Bd.  Trustees  Dickinson  College; 
Pres.  J.  Herman  Bosler  Mem.  Lib. 
Author.   Life. 

BiDDLE,  Gertrude  Bosler  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward W.),  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia. 
Dir.  Playground  and  Rec.  Ass'n.  Am.; 
Dir.  Tri-State  Regional  Planning  Fed.; 
Dir.  City  Parks  Ass'n.  of  Philadelphia. 
Member  by  appointment  of  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. Founder  and  for  ten  years  Pres. 
Civic  Club  of  Carlisle;  for  seven  years 
Pres.  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia;  Pres. 
1907-11  State  Fed.  Pa.  Women's  Clubs 
(during  these  four  years  Federation  spe- 
ciaUzed  in  civic  improvement) ;  Bd.  of 
Gov.  Philadelphia  Forum;  V.-Pres.  and 
Ch.  Phila.  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A.  To- 
gether with  brothers  and  sisters  built 
and  endowed  Public  Library  in  Carlisle. 
Together  with  husband  presented  equip- 
ped athletic  field  to  Dickinson  College. 
Life. 

BiDDLE,  Mrs.  J.  Wilmer,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Bigger,  Frederick  T.,  Pittsburgh. 
Active  in  planning. 

BiNG,  Alexander  M.,  New  York.  Inter- 
ested in  better  planning  and  better 
housing.  Promoter  of  Sunnyside  and 
Radburn. 

Black,  Russell,  Philadelphia.  Director 
of  Plans  and  Surveys,  Regional  Planning 
Fed.  of  Philadelphia,  Tri-State  District. 

Blagden,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  York. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Blain,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  Rendered  important  service  in 
extension  and  development  of  West- 
chester County  park  and  recreation 
system. 

Blaine,  Mrs.  Emmons,  Chicago.  Founder 
School  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
Former  member  Bd.  of  Ed.   Life. 

Blair,  Henry  P.,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Former  Member  Bd.  of  Ed.; 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  Welland,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.   Life. 

Blake,  Harry,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem- 
ber Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
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Blakiston,  Emma,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 
Interested  in  forestry  and  horticulture. 

Bleecker,  George  M.,  Lawyer,  Min- 
neapolis. Former  Chairman  City  Plan 
Commn. 

Blucher,  Walter  H.,  City  Planner,  De- 
troit. Sec.  City  Planning  Commission; 
Member  of:  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Plan- 
ning; Am.  City  Planning  Inst. ;  Michigan 
Housing  Asa'n.;  International  Fed.  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning;  Dir.  Nat. 
Highway  Traffic  Ass'n.  Participated  in 
movement  for  erection  of  homes  for  low- 
wage  earners.  Participated  in  adoption 
of  Master  Plan  for  Detroit;  the  move- 
ment now  imder  way  to  adopt  a  Zoning 
Ordinance;  the  Civic  Center;  a  Metro- 
politan Park  Plan  for  Detroit  Region. 

Boardman,  Mabel  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sec.  Am.  Red  Cross. 

Boardman,  Miss  R.  C,  Huntington, 
N.  Y.  Interested  in  preserving  Niagara 
Falls,  and  protecting  National  Parks  and 
Forests. 

BoASBERG,  Emmanuel,  Buffalo.  Inter- 
ested in  planning. 

BoDiNE,  Samuel  T.,  Philadelphia.  Mem- 
ber of:  Welfare  Fed.  of  Philadelphia; 
Regional  Planning  Fed.,  Philadelphia 
Tri-State  District.   Interested  in  parks. 

BoK,  Edward  W.,  Merion  Station,  Pa., 
Member  of:  The  Civic  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia; Fairmount  Park  Art  Ass'n.; 
Philadelphia  C.  of  C;  City  Parks 
Ass'n.;  Nat.  Parks  Ass'n.;  Playgrounds 
Ass'n.  of  Philadelphia;  Regional  Plan- 
ning Federation;  The  Committee  of 
70.  Founder  of  Merion  Civic  Ass'n., 
Merion,  Pa.;  Mountain  Lake  Sanctuary, 
Mountain  Lake,  Fla.;  Garden  Club  of 
Camden,  Maine;  Philadelphia  Award; 
Philadelphia  Commission;  Citizen's 
Award  of  Philadelphia. 

BoK,  Mart  Louise  Curtis  (Mrs. 
Edward),  Merion,  Pa.  Member  of: 
Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia;  Art  Alliance 
(Philadelphia) ;  CosmopoUtan  Club  (New 
York);  Cosmopolitan  Club  (Phila- 
delphia); Print  Club  (Philadelphia). 
Created  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  in  1924.  Built  Casimir 
Hall  (Horace  Wells  Sellers,  Architect) 
for  concerts.  A  wrought-iron  door  by 
Samuel  YeUin  is  part  of  Casimir  Hall. 
Erected  the  building  of  the  Settlement 
Music  School.  Interested  in  the  Public 
Library  of  Camden,  Maine;  contributed 
landscape  gardening  surrounding  it, 
the  work  of  Fletcher  Steele,  of  Boston. 
Also  gave  bronze  statue  by  Benjamin 
Turner  Kurts,  of  Baltimore.  Contrib- 
uted to  the  purchase  of  Camden 
Village  Green,  landscaped  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  Originated  and  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  a  series  of  free  Sunday 
evening  chamber  music  concerts  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
Life. 
♦Borden,  Mrs.  Waller,  Chicago.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦BoTORF,  H.  C,  City  Manager,  Sacra- 
mento.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 


Boss,  Harry  K.,  Realtor,  Washington. 
Member  of  Bd.  of  T.;  promoter  of 
Foxall  Village. 
BouTON,  Edward  H.,  Pres.  Roland  Park 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  subdivision  de- 
velopment. 
BouTON,  Mrs.  Edward,  Roland  Park, 
Md.  Created  and  maintains  a  uniquely 
beautiful  house  and  garden. 

♦BowERMAN,  George  F.,  Librarian,  Car- 
negie Pubhc  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 
Bowers,  Whitman  W.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Interested  in  National  Plan. 

♦Boyle,  E.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Member 
of  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
Bracken,   F.   B.,   Lawyer,   Philadelphia. 

Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
Bradley,  Ally  A.,  Hingham,  Mass.  Life. 
Bradley,   Richards  M.,  Boston,   Mass4 
Interested  in  community  advance. 

♦Brady,  Peter  J.,  New  York.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
Brainerd,  Harry  B.,  Architect  and  City 
Planner,  New  York.  Participated  in  pre- 
paring many  city  plans  and  drawings  for 
civic  centers.  Is  endeavoring  to  interest 
civic  organizations  in  architectural 
control  of  the  design  of  building  facades. 

♦Branch,  H.  B.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

♦Branson,  E.  C,  Kenan  Professor,  Rural 
Social  Economics,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 
Member  of  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Pres. 
Orange  County  (N.  C.)  Civic  Ass'n. 
Since  1914  busy  with  county  govern- 
ment field  studies  in  61  of  our  90  rural 
counties,  resulting  in:  <1)  our  State- 
wide county  government  laws;  (2)  the 
State  Advisory  Commission  in  county 
government  as  a  permanent  detail  of  the 
civil  estabhshment;  (3)  Paul  W. 
Wager's  Administrative  County  Govern- 
ment, Union  of  N.  C.  Press;  (4)  in 
county  accountants  and  county  mana- 
gers in  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  thus  pro- 
moting self  civic  expression  and  self 
regulation.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Brauchbr,  H.S.,  New  York.  Sec.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Ass'n.  of  America;  Mem- 
ber of:  Nat.  Social  Work  Council;  Nat. 
Information  Bureau;  Nat.  Conf.  of 
Social  Work;  Town  Hall  Club,  New 
York  City.  Interested  in  playground 
and  recreation  movement  and  coopera- 
tion in  National  social  work. 
Bra  UN,  John  F.,  Manufacturer,  Phila- 
delphia. Member  of  Bd.  of  Dir.  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  Ass'n. ;  Presser  Foun- 
dation; School  of  Industrial  Art;  Art 
Alliance.  Musician  and  art  connoisseur. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Brazier,  Josephine  E.,  Philadelphia.  Life. 

♦Bricken,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  Montgomery, 
Ala.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Bridge,  A.  S.,  San  Diego.    Interested  in 
Federal  City  and  city  planning. 
Briggs,    Edson    W.    Co.,    Washington, 
D.   C.     Member   of   Com.    of    100   on 
Federal  City. 
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*BRiaHAM,  Henry  R.,  Boston.    Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Brimmer,  George  E.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Brinckerhoff,  a.  F.,  New  York.  Pres. 
N.  Y.  Chap.  A.  S.  L.  A.  Member  of: 
Bd.  of  Dir.  Fine  Arts  Fed.  of  N.  Y.; 
Ex.  Com.  of  Arch.  League;  Lay  V.  P. 
Nat.  Sculpture  Soc;  N.  Y.  State  Fine 
Arts  Fed.  Now  active  in  movement  to 
restore  State  Fine  Arts  Commission 
abandoned  by  legislature.  N.  Y.  Chap, 
of  A.  S.  L.  A.,  recently  carried  on  a 
successful  campaign  toward  physical 
restoration  of  Central  Park.  Opposed  to 
encroachments  on  parks.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
♦Brinke,  Georqb  a.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Brinton,  Walter,  Philadelphia.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

Brix,  Joseph,  Prof.  Dr.  Ing.,  Charlotten- 
burg,  Berhn,  Germany,  Interested  in 
city  planning. 

Brobksmit,  J.  S.,  Chicago.  Life. 

Brooke,  Frederick  H.,  Architect,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Member  of  Com.  of  100 
on  Federal  City. 

Brouqh,  Charles  H.,  Pres.  Central  Col- 
lege, Conway,  Ark.  Rendered  important 
service  in  development  and  improve- 
ment of  public  utilities  in  Little  Rock. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Allen,  Normal,  111.    Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 
♦Brown,     Annie     Florence,     Oakland, 

Cahf .   Interested  in  Federal  City. 
*Brown,  Arthur  L.,  New  York  City.    In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Brown,  Major  Carey  H.,  Eng.  Nat.  Cap- 
ital Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
Washmgton,  D.  C.  Rendered  important 
service  in  development  of  Federal  City 
Plan. 
♦Brown,  Robert,  M.  D.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Brown,  Col.  Franklin  Q.,  Banker, 
Dobbs  Ferry.  Was  Chairman  Ad- 
visory Com.  Div.  of  Finance,  U.  S. 
R.  R.  Administration  in  World  War. 

Brown,  W.  E.,  Miami,  Fla.   Interested  in 
civic  improvement. 
♦Bruce,  Helm,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Bruce,  William  George,  Publisher,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Former  member  Mil- 
waukee School  Bd.;  Mgr.  Milwaukee 
Ed.  Exhibits  at  Chicago  Exposition,  of 
Wisconsin  Ed.  Exhibits  at  St.  Louis 
Exposition;  Pres.  Auditorium  Bd., 
Milwaukee  Harbor  Commission;  Great 
Lakes  Harbor  Ass'n.;  Member  of  Wis- 
consin Deep  Waterways  Commission. 
Author:  "Bruce's  School  Architecture," 
"History  of  Milwaukee,"  etc.  Has  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  in  connec- 
tion with  harbor  improvements. 

Bryant,  Owen,  Cohasset,  Mass.  Life. 

Buck,  F.  E.,  University  of  British  Col- 
umbia, Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

BuDD,  Britton  I.,  Pubhc  Utilities,  Chi- 
cago. Dir.  Chicago  Auditorium  Ass'n.; 
C.  of  C;  Trustee  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Interested  in  civic  education. 


♦Bunting,    Henry    S.,    Lake    Bluff,    111. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

BuRLiNGAME,  LuTHER  D.,  Mechaiiical 
Engineer,  Providence,  R.  I.  Pres.  Civic 
Imp.  and  Park  Ass'n.;  Dir.  C.  of  C; 
Nat.  Safety  Council;  ex-Pres.,  Provi- 
dence Eng.  Soc. ;  Chairman  Joint  Com. 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  and  Soc.  Am.  Engineers. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  city 
planning  movement  and  general  civic 
improvement  in  Providence. 

BuRNAp,  George,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Life. 

BuRNHAM,  Daniel  H.,  Architect,  Chicago. 
Pres.  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Ass'n. 
Member  of:  A.  I.  A.;  111.  Soc.  of  Archs.; 
Ex.  Bd.  A,  C.  A.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

BuRNHAM,  Mrs.  George,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia.  Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

BuRNHAM,  Mary  A.,  Philadelphia.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  education. 

Burton,  Charles  W.,  Detroit.   Life. 

Bush-Brown,  H.  K.,  Sculptor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Member  of:  Nat.  Arts  Club 
(New  York) ;  Cosmos;  Prea.  Arts  (Wash- 
ington) ;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Butt,  May  Francis  (Mrs.  L.  Have- 
meyer).  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

Buttenheim,  Harold  S.,  Editor  American 
City,  New  York.  Pres.  Am.  City  Bur. 
Corp.  Dir.  Nat.  Campaign  which 
raised  over  $3,000,000  for  War  Camp 
Community  Service;  Council  and  Ex. 
Com.  Nat.  Mun.  League;  V.-Pres.  Nat. 
Plant,  Flower,  and  Fruit  Guild;  Dir.  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Member  of: 
Nat.  Chairman  Welfare  Ass'n.;  Nat. 
Housing  Ass'n.;  Am.  Pubhc  Health 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Proportional  Rep.  League; 
Nat.  Arts  and  Town  Hall  Clubs  of  New 
York  and  Nat.  Press  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Butler,  Ovid  M.,  Ex.  Sec.  Am.  Forestry 
Ass'n.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Member  of 
Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

BuTTRAM,  Mrs.  Frank,  Oklahoma  City. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Civic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Oklahoma  City. 

BuTTRicK,  P.  L.,  Sec-Forester,  Connecti- 
cut Forest  and  Park  Ass'n.,  New  Haven. 
Sec.  Sleeping  Giant  Park  Ass'n.  Mem- 
ber of:  Soc.  Am.  Foresters;  Am.  For- 
estry Ass'n.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  State  Parks; 
Roadside  Imp.  Com.  A.  C.  A.  Partici- 
pated in  movement  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  public  forests  and  parks 
and  improvement  of  roadside  conditions. 

Cabana,  Oliver,  Jr.,  Banker,  Buffalo. 
Vice-chairman  N.  Y.  State  Bd.  of 
Housing.  Member  of:  Buffalo  Hist. 
Soc. ;  Buffalo  Soc.  Natural  Science,  Am. 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Soc; 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Ass'n.  In- 
terested in  regional  planning. 

Cady,  John  Hutchins,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Interested  in  city  planning. 

Callender,  W,  R.,  Merchant,  Providence. 
Pres.  Commercial  Club  of  Providence, 
R.I.    Member  of:  C.  of  C;  Am.  Acad. 
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Polit.  and  Social  Science;  Am.  Mus. 
Natural  Hist.;  Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.; 
Police  Commissioner  of  Providence 
1910-13. 

Cameron,  Miss  Mary,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Interested  in  roadside  improvement. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Flora  B.,  Waco,  Texas. 
Interested  in  communitj'  irnprovement. 

Cammerer,  H.  p.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Sec.  Fine 
Arts  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  of:  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  Archseol. 
Inst,  of  America;  Nat.  Geo.  Soc.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Campbell,  Frank  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Caparn,  Harold  A.,  New  York.  Member 
of:  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Architectural  League  of 
N.  Y.;  Council  on  Nat.  Parks,  Forests, 
and  Wild  Life;  City  Gardens  Club  of 
N.  Y.;  Nat.  Com.  for  Restriction  of 
Outdoor  Adv.;  N.  Y.  Chap.  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A. 
♦Capper,  Hon.  Arthur,  U.  S.  Senator, 
Newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  Topeka, 
Kans.  Member  of:  Nat.  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  Waslijngton, 
D.  C;  Hon.  Member  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

Carlson,  Carl  Oscar,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Member  Am.  Rose  Soc.  Interested  in 
gardens.   Life. 

Carpenter,  E.  L.,  Minneapolis  Lumber 
Manufacturer.  Pres.  Minneapolis  Or- 
chestral Ass'n.;  Dir.  First  Nat.  Bank 
and  Minneapolis  Trust  Co.  Member 
Civic  Commission  of  Minneapolis. 

Carpenter,  George  O.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dir.  St.  Louis  Pub.  Library;  Trustee 
Washington  Univ.  Member  of:  Tower 
Grove  Park  Bd.;  Am.  Inst.  Mining 
Engineers;  St.  Louis  Acad,  of  Science. 
♦Carpenter,  J.  S.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Carpenter,  James  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Interested  in  real-estate  development. 

*Carr,  Arthur,  Washington,  D.  C.    Com, 

of  100  on  Federal  City. 
♦Carroll,  John  E.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Carslet,  George  Hollis,  Architect, 
Helena,  Mont.  Member  Helena  Park 
Commission;  Architect  for  College  of 
Mech.  Arts  and  State  Univ.  of  Mont. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Carson,  Hon.  A.  C,  Judge,  Riverton,  Va. 
Pres.  Soc.  for  the  Restriction  of  Outdoor 
Advertising  in  Va.  Interested  in  road- 
side planting  and  establishment  of  road- 
side parks. 

Carson,  Hampton  L.,  Lawyer,  Phila- 
delphia. Pres.  Pa.  Bar  Ass'n.  1905; 
Pres.  Am.  Bar  Ass'n.  1919-21. 

Carter,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Quincy,  111.  Ren- 
dered distinguished  service  in  preserva- 
tion, planting  and  care  of  shade  trees. 

Case,  Miss  Marion  Robey,  Weston, 
Mass.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement and  National  Parks. 

Cauchon,  Noulan,  City  Planner,  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Member  Council  of  Town 
Planning  Inst,  of  Canada,  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning. 

Chaffee,  Mrs.  Z.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Life. 


♦Chalmers,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Ch.  Com.  on  Federal  City. 

Chamberlain,  Frederick  J.,  Denver, 
Colo.  Interested  in  restriction  of  out- 
door advertising. 

Chance,  Mrs.  Merritt  O.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Women's  City  Club.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Chandler,  Miss  Alice  G.,  Lancaster, 
Mass.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Chandler,  Henry  P.,  Lawyer,  Chicago, 
111.  Member  Chicago  City  Plan  Com- 
mission; Past  Pres.  Chicago  City  Club. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  general 
city  planning. 

Chapman,  Col.  David  C,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Chairman  Tenn.  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  Park  Commission;  Chairman 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  Conservation 
Ass'n.;  Vice-Chairman  Nat.  Conf.  on 
State  Parks.  Interested  in  National  and 
State  Parks. 

Chapman,  Ellwood  B.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Pres.  Chestnut  St.  Ass'n.  of  Philadel- 
phia. Member  of:  City  Parks  Ass'n.; 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Ass'n.;  Philadel- 
phia Traffic  Com.  Participated  in  beau- 
tification  of  Philadelphia,  solution  of 
traffic  problems,  and  passage  of  zoning 
ordinance. 

Chase,  Arthur  Taft,  Boston,  Mass. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Chase,  Frederick  S.,  Manufacturer, 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Dir.  Citizens  and 
Manufacturers  Nat.  Bank;  Pres.  Water- 
bury  Hosp  ;  Member  Am.  Soc.  Mech. 
Engrs.  Interested  in  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 
♦Chase,  H.  T.,  Editor,  Topeka,  Kans.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Chase,  John  C,  Derry  Village,  N.  H. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Cheney,  Charles  H.,  City  Planner,  Palos 
Verdes,  Calif.  Sec.  Calif.  Conf.  City 
Planning;  Sec.  Palos  Verdes  Art  Jury; 
Technical  Consultant  in  City  Planning 
for  Santa  Barbara,  Berkeley,  Fresno, 
Palo  Alto,  Palos  Verdes,  and  other 
California  towns.  Member  of:  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst.;  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Nat.  Housing  Ass'n.  Author  of  numer- 
ous city  planning  and  zoning  laws  and 
ordinances. 

Child,  H.  W.,  Yellowstone  Park,  Mont. 
Interested  in  National  Parks.  Life. 

Child,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Mont.  Interested  in  National  Parks.  Life. 

Child,  Stephen,  City  Planner,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fellow  A.  S.  L.  A.  Member  of: 
A.  S.  C.  E.;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
British  Town  Planning  Inst.;  sometime 
Dist.  Town  Planner  for  U.  S.  Housing 
Corp.  Author  of  important  publications 
on  city  planning. 

Childs,  Richard  S.,  Publicist,  New  York 
City.  Pres.  Nat.  Mun.  I^eague.  Mem- 
ber Editorial  Council  for  Nat.  Mun. 
ReAnew.  Interested  in  Government  re- 
search. 

Christian,  Mrs.  George  Chase,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Interested  in  better 
hospital  equipment. 
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Clagett,  Charles  T.,  Wasington,  D.  C. 
Member  of  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
*Clark,     Appleton    p.,     Jr.,     Architect, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Member  of:  Wash- 
ington Bd.  of  T.;  A.  I.  A.;  Com.  of  100 
on  Federal  City. 
Ci-ark,  Mrs.  Charles  Davis,  Philadel- 
phia.    Pres.    Soc.    of    Little    Gardens. 
Member  Women's  Civic  Club  and  Acorn 
Club.  Interested  and  partcipated  in  tree 
planting,  zoning,  city  parks  and  gardens. 
Life. 
Clark,  C.  M.,  Banker,  Philadelphia.    In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
Clark,    Mrs.    Edward   Walter,    Phila- 
delphia.   Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 
Clark,    Mrs.    Howard    R.,    University 
City,  Mo.    Sec.  City  Plan  Commission, 
University  City.    Actively  interested  in 
city  planning. 
Clarke,     Gilmore     David,     Landscape 
Architect,    New   York   City.     Member 
Westchester  County  Park  Commission. 
Clas,  Alfred  B.,  Milwaukee.    Interested 

in  city  park  development.    Life. 
Classen,    Mrs.    Anton    H.,    Oklahoma 
City.   Member  Nat.  Conf .  on  City  Plan. 
Interested  in  Federal  City,  general  city 
planning  and  subdivision  development. 
Cleaver,   Mrs.  Albert  N.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.    Interested  in  comm.unity  improve- 
ment. 
Clifford,  Col.  Edward,  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Member  Am.  Bar  Ass'n.; 
Washington   Bd.    of   T.     Interested   in 
National  Parks  and  Federal  City. 
Close,  Elmer  H.,  Realtor,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Interested  in  real  estate  subdivisions. 
Clothier,    Mrs.    Walter,   Wynnewood, 
Pa.    Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. 
Clyde,    Miss    Margaret,    Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  preservation  of   Niagara 
Falls. 
Cobb,  Osro,  Little  Rock,  Ark.   Interested 
in  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
development  of  park  projects. 
CoBXJRN,    Miss   Louise   H.,    Sko\yhegan, 
Maine.     Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 
CocHius,  RuD.  H.  K.,  City  Planner,  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.     Member  Town 
Plan  Commission  of  St.  John's;  Super- 
intending Engineer  Newfoundland  High- 
roads Commission. 
CocKSHUTT,  Frank,  Brantford,  Canada. 
Interested  in  preservation  of   Niagara 
Falls. 
Colby,  William  E.,  Lawyer,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Sec.  Sierra  Club;  Chairman  Calif. 
State     Park     Commission;     Councilor 
"Save  the  Redwoods"  League;  member 
Am.  Alpine  Club,  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club.     Interested    in    conservation    of 
forests  and  natural  scenery  in  California; 
with  special  reference  to  National  Parks. 
CoLDREN,  Fred  G.,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.    C.     Sec.    and    Admin.    Asst.    Nat. 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 
Member     Bd.     of     T.;     Mt.    Pleasant 
Citizens  Ass'n.;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 


City.  Devised  and  drafted  National 
Capital  Park  Commission  Law. 
Collins,  Alfred  Morris,  Manufacturer, 
Philadelphia.  Member  of:  Acad.  Nat- 
ural Sciences:;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.; 
Phila.  Geo.  Soc;  Main  Line  Citizens 
Ass'n.  Participated  in  foreign  expedi- 
tions in  interest  of  American  Museum 
Natural  History,  Field  Museum,  Chi- 
cago, and  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  Interested  in  National 
and  State  Parks. 
♦Colombo,  Louis  J.,  Detroit,  Mich.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
CoLTON,  Dr.  H.  S.,  Ph.D.,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Pres.  Northern  Arizona  Soc.  of  Science 
and  Art;  Pres.  Flagstaff  C.  of  C. 
Participated  in  movements  to  protect 
roadside  and  scenic  areas  from  outdoor 
advertising  and  timber  operations,  de- 
velopment of  nature  trails,  and  of  the 
Mus.  of  Northern  Ariz.,  as  a  center  of 
culture. 
Comey,  Arthur  C,  City  Planner,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Member  of:  Bd.  Gover- 
nors Am.  City  Plan  Inst.;  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
Governor's  Com.  on  Needs  and  Uses  of 
Open  Spaces  in  Mass.;  Mayor's  Com. 
on  Pub.  Improvements,  Boston;  Appa- 
lachian Mt.  Club;  Fellow  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
Boston  Soc.  L.  A.;  Chairman  New  Eng. 
Trail  Conf.  Participated  professionally 
in  movement  for  city  planning  and  zon- 
ing in  many  New  England  cities. 
Comfort,  Henry  W.,  Fallsington,  Pa. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
*CoN8AUL,  Charles  F.,  Lawyer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Member  of:  Bar  Ass'n.; 
Mt.  Pleasant  Citizens'  Ass'n. ;  Chairman 
Parks  Com.  Bd.  of  T.;  V.-Ch.  Com.  of 
100  on  Federal  City. 
Converse,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
CooGAN,  Clement  F.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
♦Cook,  A.  R.,  Seattle.  Interested  in  Federal 

City. 
♦Cook,    Mrs.    Anthony-   Wayne,    Cooks- 
burg,  Pa.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Cook,  C.  Lee,  Louisville,  Ky.    Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
Cooke,  Mrs.  Morris  L.,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦CooLiDGE,  Mrs.  Dane,  Prof.  Ec.  and  Soc. 
Mills  College,   Berkeley,  Calif.     Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
CooLiDGE,   Mrs.   J.   Randolph,   Boston. 

Life. 
CooLiDGE,  J.  Randolph,  Architect,  Re- 
tired, Boston.    Member  of:  Boston  Soc. 
Archts.;    Boston    C.    of    C;     Trustee 
New  Hampshire  State  Library;  Fellow 
A.  I.  A.    Interested  in  preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls. 
Cooper,  James  E.,  Architect,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C.      Rendered    distinguished 
service  in  planning  of  real-estate  sub- 
divisions.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Cooper,    Madison,    Publisher,    Calcium, 
N.  Y.    Member  Am.  Rose  Soc.    Inter- 
ested in  gardens. 
♦Cooper,  William  Knowles,  Washington, 
D.  C.   Sec.  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Dir.  Fed.-Am. 
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Nat.  Bank;  Trustee  Am.  Univ.;  Mem- 
ber of:  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C;  Rotary 
Club;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

CoRBETT,  Harvey  Wiley,  Architect,  New 
York  City.  Former  Pres.  Architectural 
League  of  New  York;  former  Vice-Pres. 
Soc.  Beaux  Arts  Architects;  Fellow 
Royal  Inst,  of  British  Architects. 
Member  of:  A.  I.  A.;  Nat.  Sculpture 
Soc;  N.  Y.  Bldg.  Congress;  Am.  Fed.  of 
Arts;  Mayor's  Com.  on  Plan  and  Survey 
of  N.  Y.;  Bd.  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
N.  Y.  State;  Cooperating  Architect  Plan 
of  City  of  New  York;  Architect  of 
Municipal  Group  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  of  Bush  House,  London.  Author  of 
many  magazine  articles  on  city  planning. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  architecture  and  city  planning. 
♦CoRBETT,  Henry  L.,  Portland,  Ore.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

CoRKBAN,  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.,  Jr., 
Roland  Park,  Md.  Past  Pres.  Women's 
Civic  League  of  Baltimore;  Past  Pres. 
Md.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs;  Member 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 

Cowan,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Life. 

CowELL,  Prof.  Arthur  W.,  State  College, 
Pa.  Interested  in  land  planning. 
♦CowELL,  J.  R.,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
♦CoxHEAD,  Ernest,  Architect,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Member  of: 
Commonwealth  Club  of  Calif.;  San 
Francisco  C.  of  C;  Northern  CaUf. 
Chap.  A.  I.  A.  Interested  in  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  Federal  City. 
Participated  in  San  Francitco  City  Plan 
and  war  memorial  movements. 
♦Cram,  Ralph  A.,  Architect,  Author, 
Boston.  Member  of:  Nat.  Inst.  Arts 
and  Letters;  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sciences;  A.  I.  A.;  Am.  Fed.  Arts;  Super- 
vising Archt.  Princeton  Univ.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Crane,  Rev.  Caroune  Bartlett,  Minis- 
ter and  Lecturer,  Kalamasoo,  Mich. 
Vice-Pree.  Mich.  Housing  Ass'n.  Mem- 
ber of:  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Ex.  Bd.  A. 
C.  A.  Participated  in  movements  for 
better  housing,  the  abatement  of  smoke 
nuisance,  collection  and  disposal  of 
waste,  and  other  phases  of  municipal 
housekeeping.  Has  made  sanitary 
surveys  in  62  cities  of  14  different 
States.  Actively  interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 

Crane,  Miss  Clara  L.,  Dalton,  Mass. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Crane,  R.  T.,  Jr.,  Manufacturer,  Chicago. 
Interested  in  development  of  Chicago 
and  civic  education. 

Crane,  Z.  Marshall,  Dalton,  Mass. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  con- 
servation through  Berkshire  Museum  of 
Natural  Hiet. 

Creiqhton,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  Blue  Ridge 
Summit,  Pa.  Interested  in  Federal  City 
and  local  community  improvement. 

Crosby,  Maunsell  S.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 


Crosby,  Mrs.  William  Howard,  Racine, 

Wis.  Life.  Interested  in  gardens. 
Crosby,  William  Howard,  Racine,  Wis. 

Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
Cross,  Price,  Dallas,  Texas.  Life. 
Cross,  Dr.  Whitman,  Geologist,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  Member  of:  Nat.  Acad,  of 
Sciences;  Wash.  Acad,  of  Sciences; 
Acad.  Nat.  Science,  Phila.  Author 
Geological  Reports  and  magazine  arti- 
cles.  Interested  in  rose-gardens. 

♦Grosser,  C.  A.,  Des  Moines.  Interested 
in  Federal  City  and  municipal  improve- 
ment. 

♦Crowley,  Ernest  A.,  Okaland,  Calif. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  munici- 
pal improvement. 
Cruse,  James  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In- 
terested in  civic  improvement. 
Cummer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gerrish,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  Pres.  Fla.  Fed.  Garden 
Clubs;  Chairman  Park  Adv.  Com.  City 
Commission  of  Jacksonville;  Chairman 
Grounds  Com.  Woman's  Club  of  Jack- 
sonville; Dir.  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Ass'n.  of  Am.;  Treae.  Citizens 
Memorial  Ass'n. ;  Chairman  Park  Com. 
of  Duval  County  Highway  Ass'n.; 
Member  of:  (hon.)  Governing  Bd. 
Garden  Club  of  Jacksonville;  Ex.  Com. 
City  Planning  Bd.  of  Jacksonville; 
Beautification  Com.  State  C.  of  C; 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Rendered  distin- 
guished civic  service  in  movements  for 
the  planting  of  pubhc  highways,  city 
planning,  and  for  the  acquirement  of 
Jacksonville  Memorial  Park. 

♦Cunningham,  Andrew,  Detroit.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

♦Curtis,  Hon.  Charles,  Vice-Pres.  U.  8., 
Topeka,  Kans.    Interested  in  the  Fed- 
eral City. 
Curtis,  Cyrus  H.  K.,  Publisher,  Phila- 
delphia.  Interested  in  civic  education. 

♦Curtis,  Ernest,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

♦Curtis,  William  T.  S.,  Lawyer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Member  Nat.  Conf .  on  State 
Parks.  Interested  in  State  and  National 
Park  development. 

Dakin,  W.  E.,  Eastland,  Texas.    Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 
Daley,  Fred  A.,  Chicago.   Life. 

♦Damon,  George  Alfred,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Los  Angeles.  Tech.  Dir.  City 
Planning  Com.  of  Pasadena;  Cons. 
Engr.  City  Plan  San  Jose  and  City 
Plan  Long  Beach;  V.-Pres.  Pasadena 
Historical  Soc.  Member  of:  Zoning 
Commission,  Pasadena;  Am.  City  Plan- 
ning Inst.;  Charter  Member  City  Plan- 
ning Ass'n.,  Los  Angeles;  Los  Angeles 
Co.  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
Author  numerous  works  on  city  and 
regional  planning.  Interested  in  Fed- 
eral City  and  general  city  planning. 

♦Dana,  Marshall  N.,  Portland,  Ore.  In- 
terested in  city  planning  and  Fed.  City. 
Davidson,  Gilbert  Aubrey,  Banker,  San 
Diego.  Pres.  Panama,  (Calif.)  Interna- 
tional Expos.  1915-16;  Pres.  San  Diego 
C.  of  C.  1909;  Chairman  Civic  Com. 
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C.  of  C.  Aided  in  adoption  of  Nolen 
Plan  for  San  Diego.  Interested  in 
Federal  City  and  city  planning  and 
park  development. 

Davis,  Mks.  Bancroft,  "Washington,  D. 
C.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Davis,  Miss  Betsey  B.,  Montvale,  N.  J. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Davis,  Hon.  Dwight  F.,  LL.B.,  Lawyer, 
St.  Louis.  Gov.-Gen.  Philippine  Islands ; 
former  Sec.  of  War.  Member  of:  St. 
Louis  Pub.  Library  Bd.;  Bd.  Control 
Mus.  of  Fine  Arts;  City  Plan  Com- 
mission; Park  Commission;  Ex.  Com. 
Nat.  Mun.  League;  Civic  League; 
Playgrounds  Ass'n.  Interested  in  Fed- 
eral City,  general  city  planning,  and 
parks. 

Davis,  Mbs.  Seymour,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Davis,  Walter  G.,  Portland,  Maine. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
restriction  of  outdoor  advertising. 

Day,  Mrs.  Frank  Miles,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  con- 
servation. 

Dbaley,  Gborqe  B.,  Publisher,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Pres.  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Bvenino  Journal,  Semi-weekly  Farm 
News,  Texas  Almanac  and  State  Indus- 
trial Guide:  Pres.  United  Charities, 
Dallas;  Hon.  V.-Pres.  Nat.  Housing 
Ass'n.,  1920-21;  V.-Pres.  A.  C.  A.; 
First  V.-Pres.  Southwestern  Poht. 
Science  Ass'n.;  Second  V.-Pres.  Asso- 
ciated Press,  1923-24.  Member  of:  Bd. 
of  Governors  City  Planning  Inst.,  1920- 
21;  Dallas  City  Plan  Ass'n.  Rendered 
distinguished  services  in  securing  city 
plan  for  Dallas  and  promotion  of  general 
city  planning  in  his  various  newspapers. 

Dearing,  Frank  P.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

De  Boer,  R.  S.,  City  Planner,  Denver. 
Member  Denver  City  Plan  Commission. 
Has  rendered  important  service  in 
)lanning  through  the  Rocky  Mountain 
■)i8trict.  Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
general  city  planning. 
♦Decker,  Dr.  Corbin  J.,  Athens,  Ga. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  roses. 

De  Forest,  Robert  Weeks,  Lawyer, 
New  York  City.  Pres.  Charity  Org. 
Soc;  Met.  Mus.  Art;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts; 
Welfare  Council  of  N.  Y.;  Mun.  Art 
Commission  of  N.  Y.;  Russell  Sage 
Foundation;  Nat.  Housing  Ass'n. 
*De  La  Mater,  John  D.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Member  of  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 

Delano,  Frederic  Adrian,  Engineer, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Chairman  Regional 
Plan  of  N.  Y.  and  Environs;  Pres.  A.  C. 
A.;  Regent  Smithsonian  Inst.;  Ex.  Com. 
Carnegie  End.  Int.  Peace;  Pres.  Com- 
munity Chest,  Washington;  Member 
Nat.  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission; Fed.  Reserve  Bd.,  1914-18. 
Former  member  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
inissions.  Rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  promotion  of  city  planning. 

Delano,  Miss  Laura  F.,  New  York  City. 
Ch.  N.  Y.  Federal  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
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Delano,  William  Adams,  Architect,  New 
York  City.  Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Member 
Architectural  League.  Interested  in 
Federal  City  and  general  city  planning. 

Dermitt,  H.  Marie,  Pittsburgh.  Sec. 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co. ;  Treas.  Nat. 
Aae'n.  of  Civic  Sees.  Member  of:  Ex. 
Bd.  A.  C.  A.;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat. 
Housing  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Ass'n.  Commer- 
cial Organization  Sees.;  Federal  City 
Com.;  Citizens  Com.  on  City  Plan  of 
Pittsburgh;  City  Club  of  Pittsburgh; 
Drama  League.  Participated  in  draft- 
ing and  securing  legislation  for  zoning; 
movements  for  establishment  of  public 
comfort  stations,  smoke  abatement, 
regulation  of  child  labor,  MetropoHtan 
Plan  for  Pittsburgh,  community  sing- 
ing, flower  markets,  restriction  of  out- 
door advertising. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
Founder  and  dir.  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1887-1906;  Pres.  Lake  Placid 
Club;  V.-Pres.  Adirondack  Civic  League. 
Author  numerous  educational,  library 
and  spelling  reform  books.  Interested 
in  conservation. 

Dickson,  Mrs.  Allan  H.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Interested  in  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  community  improvement. 

Dickson,  Arthur  G.,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

DiEHL,  George  C,  Buffalo.  Interested  in 
city  and  regional  planning  and  highway 
improvement. 

Dike,  Miss  Alice  M.,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  National  Parks. 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  J.  Benajmin,  Scranton, 
Pa.    Interested  in  National  Parks. 

DoNAGHEY,  Hon.  George  W.,  former 
Governor,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Chairman 
State  Capitol  Art  Commission;  V.-Pres. 
Bd.  of  Trustees  Hendrix  College. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  de- 
velopment of  Capital  City  of  Arkansas. 

Donnelley,  Thomas  E.,  Chicago.  In- 
terested in  National  Parks  and  smoke 
abatement. 
♦Doolittle,  Dudley,  Lawyer,  Ex-Con- 
gressman, Kansas  City,  Mo.  Trustee 
College  of  Emporia.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
*DoRLAND,  W.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City  and  general 
city  planning. 

Dorr,  J.  D.  N.,  Metallurgical  Chemical 
Engineer,  New  York  City.  Trustee  Rut- 
gers College.  Member  A.  I.  Metall.  E. 
Inventor  of  numerous  chemical  pro- 
cesses.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Doughty,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sec.  Woman's  City  Club.  Interested  in 
Federal  City  and  community  improve- 
ment. 
♦Douglas,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Ch.  A.  A.  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

Douglas,  Miss  Louise,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Interested  in  commimity  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 

Downer,  Jay,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Chief 
Engineer  Westchester  Co.  Park  Com- 
mission. Member  of:  N.  Y.  State 
Coun,  of  Parks;  Village  Planning  Com- 
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mission,  Bronxville.  Participated  in 
movement  for  development  of  Bronx 
River  Parkway  and  Westchester  Co. 
Park  System. 

♦DoziER,  Melville,  Educator,  Los  Ange- 
les. Former  Trustee  Los  Angeles  Univ. 
Former  member  Bd.  of  Education,  Los 
Angeles.  Member  of:  N.  E.  A.;  South- 
ern Calif.  Acad,  of  Sciences.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
Dreier,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pres.  Women's  City  Club.  Rendered 
distinguished  service  in  drafting  and 
seciu-ing  housing  and  planning  legisla- 
tion. 
Drexel,  Mr8.  George  W.  Childs,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Drexel,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Maud,  Pa.    Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement.  Life. 

*Driver,  John  R.,  Berkeley,  Cahf.    Inter- 
ested m  Federal  City. 
Drown,  S.   H.,  Erie,  Pa.     Interested  in 
community  improvement. 

♦Drurt,  Newton  B.,  Berkeley,  Cahf. 
Sec.  "Save-the- Redwoods"  League. 
Rendered  important  service  in  the 
cause  of  conservation  and  State  Park 
movement  in  California.  Interested  in 
State  and  National  Parks  and  Federal 
City. 
Du  Bois,  John  E.,  Capitalist,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Life. 

*Du  Bois,  William,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

*Du  Bois,  Mrs.  William,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
DucKETT,  T.  Howard,  Lawyer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Member  Maryland  Nat. 
Capitol  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Dudley,  Mrs.  G.,  Topeka,  Kans.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
Dunn,  W.  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Supt. 
Bd.  Park  Commissioners.  Rendered 
distinguished  service  in  development 
of  city  park  system. 

♦Durand,  Prof.  William  F.,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Prof.  Mech. 
Engineering,  Stanford  Univ.  Member 
of:  Inter-alHed  Commission  on  Inven- 
tions, 1918-19;  Pres.  Aircraft  Bd.  1925; 
Nat.  Research  Council;  Nat.  Acad. 
Sciences;  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Author  numerous  treatises  on  principles 
and  practices  of  mechanical  engineering. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦DuTTON,  O.  J.  C,  Seattle.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Dyer,  J.  F.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Pres.  Shade 
Tree  Commission  of  Plainfield;  V.-Pres. 
State  Fed.  Shade  Tree  Commission; 
Sec.  Shade  Tree  Commission,  Union 
County;  Consulting  L.  A.,  City  of  Plain- 
field.  Member  Am.  Game  Protective 
Ass'n.  Participated  in  development 
third  best  Shade  Tree  Commission  in 
New  Jersey  and  organization  of  State 
Fed.  of  Shade  Tree  Organizations  of 
New  Jersey.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

♦Eakin,  Mrs.  John  Hill,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 


Earle,  Miss  Eunor,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Earle,  Walter  F.,  Cambridge,  Mas?. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
*Easton,  Stanly  A.,  Mining  Engineer, 
Kellogg,  Idaho.  Pres.  Bd.  Regents 
Univ.  of  Idaho,  and  State  Bd.  of  Ed. 
Member  of:  Am.  Inst.  Mining  &  Metall. 
Engra.;  Am.  Mining  Congr.  Ch.  Fed. 
City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

Eaton,  Charles  F.,  Santa  Barbara.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Eaton,  Herbert  G.,  Warren,  Pa.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Eckbert,  George  A.,  Titusville,  Pa. 
Interested  in  civic  advance. 

Eckenrode,  E.  R.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    In- 
terested in  civic  improvement. 
♦Eddy,   John   W.,   Seattle.     Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Edson,  John  Joy,  Banker  and  Philan- 
thropist, Washington,  D.  C.  Pres. 
District  of  Columbia  Civil  Serv.  Ref. 
Ass'n.,  1895-1907;  former  Treas.  Asso- 
ciated Charities;  George  Washington 
Univ.;  Pres.  District  of  Columbia  Bd.  of 
Charities.  Member  of:  U.  S.  C.  of 
C;  Nat.  Ass'n.  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment; Nat.  Geo.  Soc;  Columbia 
Historical  Soc;  Washington  Bd.  of  T.; 
Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Edwards,  William,   Zellwood,  Fla.     In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
♦Elfendahl,  Victor,  Seattle.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Eliot,  Amory,  Banker,  Manchester, 
Mass.    Interested  in  civic  advance. 

Elkins,  Mrs.  Stephen  B.,  Washington, 
D.  C.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Ellenberger,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Ellicott,  William  M.,  Architect,  Balti- 
more, Md.    Interested  in  park  develop- 
ment.   Federal    City,    and    community 
improvement. 
♦Elliott,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Interested  in  civic  education  and  Fed- 
eral City. 
♦Emerson,  Frank  H.,  Peoria,  111.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Emerson,  Guy,  New  York  City.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Elting,  Victor,  Lawyer,  Chicago.   Form- 
er Pres.   City  Homes  Ass'n.;     Chicago 
School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy; 
Dir.    Nat.   Housing  Ass'n.;   Pres.   City 
Club.    Member  Winnetka  Zoning  Com- 
mission.  Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
Chicago  Plan. 

Elwood,  Prof.  P.  H.,  Jr.,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Member  faculty  Iowa  State  Col.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
Ch.  Ames  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

Emig,  Major  Clayton  E.,  Lawyer,  Lec- 
turer, Washington,  D.  C.  Former  Pres. 
Dupont  Circle  Citizens'  Ass'n.  Inter- 
ested since  1S93  in  esthetic  development 
of  Federal  City,  both  planning  and 
architectural  structures. 

Enders,  Robert  A.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Engle,  J.  Linton,  Philadelphia.  Inter- 
ested in  conmiunity  improvement. 
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Eno,  William  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  Eno  Foundation  for  Highway 
Traffic  Regulation.  Member  of:  Wash- 
ington Soc.  of  Fine  Arts;  Bd.  of  T.;  C. 
of  C.  Author  important  reports  on 
street  traffic  regulations.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
*En8iqn,  Fbank,  Boise,  Idaho.  Interested 
in  Federal  City  and  civic  improvement. 

Eppich,  L.  F.,  Denver,  Colo.  Former  Pres. 
Nat.  Ass'n.  Real  Est.  Bds.;  Chairman, 
Denver  Zoning  Commn.;  Denver  Bd. 
of  Adjustment.  Mem.  Ex.  Com.  C.  P. 
Commn.  Rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  city  planning. 

Erdman,  Dr.  Charles  R.,  D.D.,  Theo- 
logian, Princeton,  N.  J.  Interested  in 
community  improvement. 

EsTABROOK,  Mr8.  G.  L.,  Germautown, 
Pa.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. 
♦Evans,  Miss  Anne,  Denver,  Colo.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
*EvAN8,  Joshua,  Jr.,  Banker,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Treas.  Washington  Com.  on 
Federal  City. 

EvisoN,  Herbert,  Newspaperman,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Ex.  Sec.  Nat.  Conf.  on 
State  Parks.  Former  Sec.  Wash.  Na- 
tural Parks  Ass'n.;  former  member 
Council  of  Nat.  Conf.  on  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. The  founder  of  American 
Forest  Week.  Active  in  extension  and 
development  of  state  parks. 

EwiNG,  Mrs.  Davis,  Bloomington,  111. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
Life. 
♦EwiNQ,  Thomas,  Lawyer,  New  York  City. 
Former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

EwiNG,  Mrs.  Thomas,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  National  Parks  and  Fed- 
eral City. 

Etnon,  William  John,  Banker  and  Print- 
er, Washington,  D.  C.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Failing,  Miss  Henrietta  E.,  Portland, 
Ore.  Interested  in  preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  commimity  improve- 
ment. 

♦Fairbank,  Mrs.  Kellogg,  Chicago. 
FormerChairman  Managing  Bd.  Chicago 
Lying-in  Hosp. ;  Member  Woman's  Div. 
Council  Nat.  Defense.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

*Fairclough,  Prof.  Hbnry  Rushton, 
Philologist,  Stanford  University.  Former 
member  of  faculty  of  Leland-Stanford 
Univ.;  Univ.  of  Wis.;  Columbia  Univ.; 
Univ.  of  Chicago;  Univ.  of  Calif;  Har- 
vard Univ.  Interested  in  Federal  City 
and  archaeology. 
Falk,  Gen.  Otto  H.,  Soldier  and  Manu- 
facturer, Milwaukee.  Pres.  Bd.  of  Gov- 
ernors Marquette  Univ. ;  ex-Pres.  Public 
Safety  Commission.  Member  various 
Milwaukee  Civic  Asfc'ns.  Received  Medal 
as  Milwaukee's  foremost  citizen.  Ren- 
dered outptanding  community  service. 
Farmer,  A.  L.,  Capitalist,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Trustee  Tulsa  Univ.;  Dir.  Tulsa  Com- 
munity Fund;  Tulsa  Real  Est.  Bd.    In- 


terested in  real  estate  subdivisions  and 
city  planning. 

Farnham,  Prof.  Henky  W.,  Political 
Economist,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Former 
Editor  Yale  Review,  Economic  Review; 
former  Chairman,  New  Haven  Civil 
Service  Bd.;  State  Commission  of  Sculp- 
ture; former  Pres.  Am.  Econ.  Ass'n. 
Fellow  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Interested  in  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  National  Parks. 

Farquhar,    Francis,    York,    Pa.     Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 
♦Farquhar,  Francis,  San  Francisco.    In- 
terested in  National  Parks  and  Federal 
City. 

Farwell,  Francis  C,  Chicago,  111.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Ferguson,  John  W.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Ren- 
dered important  service  in  movements 
for  civic  improvement  and  better  hous- 
ing.  Life. 

Ferry,  Dexter  Mason,  Jr.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Pres.  Detroit  Museum  Art 
Founders  Soc;  Chairman  Nat.  Ad- 
visory Com.  Univ.  of  Mich.  Alumni. 
Member  of:  Council  Village  of  Groase 
Pointe.  Participated  in  developing 
plans  and  securing  land  for  art  center, 
in  promotion  of  public  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  art  in  Detroit,  super- 
vision and  financing  survey  of  play- 
ground and  recreation  facilities  in 
Detroit.  Developed  recreation  center 
and  municipal  group  site  in  village  of 
Grosse  Pointe. 

Field,  Kirke  H.,  Redlands,  Cahf.  Pres! 
and  Trustee  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Li- 
brary. V.-Pres.  Associated  Charities. 

FiLENE,  Edward  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Founder  and  Pres.  20th  Century  Fund, 
organized  to  improve  economic,  in- 
dustrial, civic,  and  educational  condi- 
tions. Former  member  Ex.  Com.  Ch. 
of  C.  of  U.  S.;  Ex.  Chairman  Met.  Plan 
Commission  of  Boston.  Member  of: 
Acad.  PoHt.  and  Social  Science;  Am. 
Econ.  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Mun.  League,  and 
many  other  National  organizations. 
Interested  in  better  housing,  community 
improvement  and  civic  education. 

Fink,  Paul  M.,  Banker,  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
Dir.  Smoky  Mountains  Conservation 
Ass'n.,  Jonesboro  Kiwanis  Club.  Mern- 
ber  Ex.  Com.  Appalachian  Trail 
Conf.  Participated  in  movement  for 
securing  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  from  its  inception,  working 
in  conjunction  with  Southern  Appala- 
chian Nat.  Park  Com.,  Smoky  Moun- 
tain Conservation  Ass'n.,  Tenn.,  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Commission,  and 
Nat.  Park  Service. 

Firestone,  H.  S.,  Manufacturer,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Member  of:  City  Planning  Com- 
mission of  Akron;  Highway  Educational 
Bd.;  U.  S.  C.  of  C.  Donor  yearly 
scholarship  providing  expenses  for  4- 
year  college  education  to  high  school 
student  writing  best  essay  on  Good 
Roads  and  Highway  Transportation. 
Interested  in  industrial  town  develop- 
ments and  better  housing. 
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Fish,  C.  W.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

FiSHBURN,  J.  P.,  Publisher,  Editor, 
Roanoke,  Va.  Pres.  Times-World  Corp.; 
Editor  Roanoke-World  News.  Member 
of:  State  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  Va.;  State  Historic 
Highway  Ass'n.;  State  C.  of  C;  Roa- 
noke C.  of  C;  Am.  Historic  Ass'n.; 
Am.  Econ.  Ass'n.;  Am.  Ass'n.  Polit. 
Science;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Interested  in 
National  Parks,  and  community  im- 
provement. 

Fisher,  Charles  F.,  City  Planner, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Zoning  Ap- 
peals; Engr.,  City  Plan  Commission, 
Akron;  former  Sec.  City  Plan  Com- 
mission, Portland,  Ore.  Member  of: 
Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning.  Rendered  distinguished 
service  in  city  planning  for  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  in  zoning  and  city  planning  for 
Akron,  assisted  in  zoning  of  Providence 
and  other  New  England  towns  and  cities. 

FiSK,  Everett  O.,  Educator,  Boston, 
Mass.  Member  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Boston  C.  of  C;  Am.  Polit.  Science 
Ass'n.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Flagg,  Mrs.  Stanley  C,  Jr.,  Bryn 
MawT,  Pa.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

Flanigen,  C.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.  Interested 
in  National  Parks  and  community  im- 
provement. 

Flemer,  Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Fleming,  F.  P.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Fleming,  Herbert  E.,  Chicago.  Member 
City  Club,  Chicago.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
♦Fletcher,  Col.  E.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  general 
city  planning. 

Flippen,  E.  L.,  Realtor,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Interested  in  real  estate  subdivisions 
and  community  improvement. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  Milton,  Mass.  Pres. 
George  Junior  Republic  Ass'n.  Inter- 
ested in  restriction  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising, and  community  improvement 
Life. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm,  Milton,  Mass. 
Interested  in  National  Parks.   Life. 

Forbes,  J.  Murray,  Milton,  Mass.  In- 
terested in  park  development  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

Forbes,  Dr.  Stephen  A.,  Naturalist, 
Urbana,  111.  Former  Curator  Mus.  of 
111.;  State  Natural  Hist.  Soc;  Dir.  111. 
State  Lab.  of  Natural  Hist.;  State  En- 
tomologist; Dean  College  of  Science, 
Univ.  of  111.;  Pres.  Am.  Ass'n.  Econ. 
Entomol.;  Nat.  Soc.  Hort.  Inspectors. 
Member  Acad.  Natural  Science  of 
Phila.;  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences.  Inter- 
ested in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Interested  in  National  Parks. 

Ford,  George  B.,  City  Planner,  New 
York   City.     Former   Pres.   Am.   City 


Planning  Inst.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Pres.  Fed.  Socs.  on  Planning 
and  Parks;  V.-Pres.  Tech.  Advisory 
Corp.;  City  Planning  Consultant  to  the 
U.  S.  War  Dept.;  consultant  to  Com- 
misfcion  on  City  Plan  of  Bd.  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  and  Commission  on 
Building  Districts  and  Restrictions,  New 
York  City;  adviser  to  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Plan  of  New  York  and 
Environs.  Member  of:  A.  I.  A.;  In- 
ternational Fed.  for  Housing  and  "Town 
Planning;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  City 
Planner  for  30  cities  and  towns,  zoning 
consultant  for  70  cities  and  towns;  con- 
sultant to  French  Government  for  re- 
planning  Rheims,  Soissons,  and  other 
French  towns.  Author  various  books 
and  reports  on  city  planning  and  zoning. 

Ford,  Dr.  James,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ex.-Dir.  Better 
Homes  in  America;  Pres.  Prospect 
Union  Ass'n.,  Cambridge.  Member  of: 
Bd.  Dirs.  Indian  Defense  Ass'n.;  Ex. 
Com.  Nat.  Housing  Ass'n.;  Advisory 
Com.  Washington  Branch  International 
Labor  Office;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  As 
member  Cambridge  Bldg.  Code  Com. 
helped  frame  present  building  Code;  as 
former  president  Cambridge  Housing 
Ass'n.,  helped  secure  demolition  of  un- 
sanitary dweUings.  Rendered  important 
service  in  U.  S.  Housing  Corp.  Inter- 
ested and  active  in  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  in  U.  S. 

Forest,  J.  B.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

FosHAY,  Wilbur  B.,  Minneapolis.  Ren- 
dered distinguished  service  in  move- 
ments for  improvement  of  Minneapolis. 
Life. 

Foster,  Samuel  M.,  Banker,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. 

Fowler,  Clarence,  Landscape  Architect, 
New  York  City.  Chairman  Com.  on 
Education  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Joint  Com.  on 
Fed.  of  Professional  Schools,  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
and  Nat.  Conf.  on  Instruction  in  Land- 
scape Architecture.  Member  Com.  on 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  N.  Y.  City  Club. 

Fox,  Mrs.  L.  Webster,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Francke,  Mrs.  Luis  J.,  Brookville,  N.  Y. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  cause 
of  conservation. 
♦Frankel,  Henry,  Des  Moines.  Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
♦Frankel,  Mrs.  Henry,  Des  Moines.    In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Franklin,  H.  H.,  Manufacturer,  Syracuse. 
Interested  in  National  Parks  and  com- 
munity improvement.  Life. 
♦Freeman,    Mrs.   F.   W.,   Topeka,  Kana. 

Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Freeman,  Rt.  Rev.  James  E.,  Bishop  of 
Washington,  D.  C.    Leading  movement 
for  completion  of  National  Cathedral. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Freiberg,  Maurice  J.,  Cincinnati.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

French,  Daniel  Chester,  Sculptor, 
New  York  City.    Former  member  Nat. 
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Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  Member  of: 
Met.  Mus.  of  Arts;  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Architectural  League. 

Friedmann,  Albert  T.,  Milwaukee.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Friedmann,  Max  E.,  Milwaukee.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Frothinqham,  John  W.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

FucHS,  Dr.  W.  H.,  St.  Louis.  Ch.  St.  L. 
Federal  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

FuERTEs,  James  H.,  Civil  Engineer,  New 
York  City.  Member  A.  S.  C.  E. 
Author  numerous  reports  and  articles 
on  engineering  and  sanitation.  Con- 
sulting engineer  for  various  municipali- 
ties. Lt/e. 
♦Fuller,  Prof.  A.  H.,  Civil  Engineer, 
Ames,  Iowa.  Former  member  faculty 
Cornell  Univ.;  Univ.  of  Washington; 
Lafayette  College.  Member  faculty 
Iowa  State  College.  Member  of:  A.  S. 
C.  E.;  Pacific  Northwest  Soc.  Engrs. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Fulton,  K.  H.,  New  York  City. 

♦Gaines,  E.  L.,  Seattle.  Secretary  City 
Zoning  Commission.  Interested  in 
zoning  and  Federal  City. 

Gallagher,  Percival,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Brookline,  Mass.  Interested  in 
park  development  and  city  planning. 
♦Galliher,  William  T.,  Banker,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Pres.  and  chairman  Ed. 
Fed.  Am.  Nat.  Bank;  Pres.  Home  Bldg. 
Ass'n.;  Former  Pres.  Bd.  of  T.;  Com.  of 
100  on  Federal  City. 

Gamble,  James  N.,  Manufacturer,  Cin- 
cinnati. Former  Mayor,  Westwood, 
Ohio.  Trustee  Wesleyan  Univ.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Gannawat,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Rendered  distinguished  service  in 
Better  Homes  movement  as  editor  of 
club  magazine. 

Gang,  John  B.,  Cincinnati.  Member  of: 
City  Charter  Com.  of  Cincinnati; 
League  of  Nations  Foreign  Policy  Ass'n. 
Participated  in  movement  resulting  in 
the  adoption  of  Cincinnati's  charter. 
Interested  in  city  government  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

Gardner,  George  C,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Chairman  City  Plan  Bd.  Interested 
and  active  in  city  planning. 

Gardner,  George  P., Corporation  Official, 
Boston.  Pres.  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary;  Children's  Hosp.;  V.-Pres. 
Mus.  Fine  Arts;  St.  Mark's  School.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Gardner,  Dr.  George  W.,  Providence. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Providence. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  history  of  Providence. 
♦Garfield,  Abram,  Architect,  Cleveland. 
Member  Nat.  Commission  Fine  Arts; 
Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Interested  in  Federal 
City  and  city  planning. 

Garfinckel,  Julius,  Merchant,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Trustee  George  Wash- 
ington Univ.;  Dir.  Riggs  Nat.  Bank. 
Member  of:  U,  S.  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T.; 


Emergency  Hosp.   Interested  in  Federal 

City. 

Garland,  William  Mat,  Realtor,  Los 
Angeles.  Former  Pres.  Nat.  Ass'n.  of 
Real  Estate  Bds.;  former  Member  Los 
Angeles  Bd.  of  Education;  Public  Li- 
brary Bd. ;  Pacific  Coast  delegate  Inter- 
national Olympic  Com.  Interested  in 
real  estate  development. 

Garvin,  M.  T.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Geiffert,  Alfred,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

Gerard,  Hon.  James  Watson,  Lawyer, 
New  York  City.  Former  Associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  N.  Y.; 
former  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Gerould,  D.  L.,  Warren,  Pa.  Interested 
in  civic  improvement. 

GiANNiNi,  Amadeo  p..  Banker,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Founder,  and  chairman  Advisory 
Com.,  Bank  of  Italy;  Dir.  San  Fran- 
cisco C.  of  C.  (three  terms).  Member 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Interested  in  develop- 
ment of  San  Francisco.  Life. 

Gibson,  Miss  Mary  K.,  Wyiinewood,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
Life. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Lyman  D.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Hon.  Pres.  Civic  Club  of  Harris- 
burg. Interested  and  active  in  all  civic 
activities. 
♦GiLLEN,  Francis  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mem.  Com.  100  on  Federal  City. 

Gillespie,  Miss  Kate  S.,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Gillett,  Mrs.  Lucy  Bancroft,  Oxford, 
Eng.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Glisan,  Rodney  L.,  Portland,  Ore.  In- 
terested in  National  Parks  and  Federal 
City. 
♦Glossop,  W.  Edwin,  Louisville,  Ky.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
♦Glover,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Banker,  Law- 
yer, Washington,  D.  C.  V.-Pres.,  and 
Dir.  Riggs  Nat.  Bank;  Trustee  George 
Washington  Univ.;  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery; Home  for  Incurables.  Member  of: 
Bd.  of  Mgrs.,  Ex.  Com.,  Assoc.  Chari- 
ties, Com.  100  on  Federal  City. 

GoDDARD,  E.  C,  Professor  of  Law,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Member  faculty  Univ.  of 
Mich.;  Am.  Bar  Ass'n.  Author  various 
law  treatises.  Interested  in  Federal 
City  and  community  improvement. 

GoDDARD,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

GoDWARD,  Alfred  C,  Consulting  Engi- 
neer, Minneapolis.  Dir.  Met.  Planning 
Ass'n.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area; 
former  Chief  Engr.  Bd.  Park  Commis- 
sioners; former  City-Planning  Engr.; 
former  Consulting  Engr.  Bd.  Estimate 
and  Taxation.  Member  of:  Bd.  Gover- 
nors Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
Engr.  Advisory  Bd.  Nat.  Safety  Coun- 
cil; Am.  City  Planning  Inst.  Partici- 
pated in  movements  for  development  of 
Minneapolis  Park  Plan,  City  Plan,  and 
Zoning  Plan.    Developed  financial  plan 
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for  city  expenditure.  Ch.  M.  Fed.  City 
Com.  A.  C.  A.  Interested  in  city  plan- 
ning. 
♦Godwin,  Blake-More,  Museum  Director, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Curator  and  dir.  Toledo 
Mus.  of  Art;  Trustee  Toledo  Univ. 
Member  of:  Am.  Ass'n.  of  Museums; 
Archeol.  Inst,  of  America.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Good,  Miss  Jessie  M.,  Author,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.     Interested  in  community 
improvement.    Life. 
♦Goodwin,  E.   S.,   Seattle.     Interested  in 

Federal  City. 
♦Goody,  Elmer  R.,  Portland,  Ore.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Gordon,  Hugh  S.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Gordon,  Seth  E.,  Chicago.  Conservation 
Dir.  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Am.; 
Chairman  Ex.  Com.  International  Ass'n. 
of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. Member  Game  Protective 
Ass'n.  Participated  in  National  con- 
servation movements  for  past  fifteen 
years.  Participated  actively  in  move- 
ment to  prevent  destruction  of  Cumber- 
land Falls,  Great  Falls  of  Potomac,  the 
waters  of  the  Royal  Gorge,  and  for  de- 
velopment of  international,  recreational 
area  of  Quetico-Superior.  Important 
service  in  Pa.  conservation  work. 

GoRDY,  Wilbur  F.,  Educator,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Pres.  Hartford  Bd.  of  Educa- 
tion; Trustee  Hartford  PubHc  Lib.;  Dir. 
Conn.  Humane  Soc;  lecturer  on  school 
topics.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

GoTT,  Francis  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  pro- 
motion of  city  planning  movement  in 
Rochester. 

Gould,  Carl  F.,  Architect,  Seattle.  Pres. 
Art  Inst,  of  Seattle;  former  Chairman, 
City  Affairs  Com.  C.  of  C;  Chairman 
Parks  Com.  Member  of:  Planning  Com- 
mission City  of  Seattle;  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  A.  I.  A.  Com.  on  Nat.  Capital; 
Seattle  Fine  Arts  Soc;  Architectural 
League  of  Pacific  Coast;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C. 
A.  Participated  in  movements  for  com- 
prehensive city  planning,  zoning  ordi- 
nance, and  zoning  commission  for 
Seattle.  Active  in  effort  to  secure  gen- 
eral airport  plan,  waterfront  improve- 
ment, war  memorial  auditorium,  and 
proper  tree  planting.  Ch.  Seattle  Fed. 
City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
♦Gould,  E.  B.,  Jr.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

Gould,  Mrs.  Frank,  Towson,  Md.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Graham,  E.  C,  Merchant,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Former  Pres.  Bd.  of  Education; 
Bd.  of  T.;  City  Club;  Rotary  Club. 
Member  of:  C.  of  C;  Engrs.  Club  N.  Y. 
C;  Merchants  and  Mfrs.  Ass'n.;  Ex.  Bd. 
A.  C.  A.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Granger,  Alfred  H.,  Architect,  Chicago. 
Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Member  A.  I.  A.  Com. 
on  Nat.  Capital.  Interested  in  city  plan- 
ning. Ch.Cnicago  Fed.  City  Com.  A.CA. 


Grant,  Joseph  D.,  Merchant,  San  Fran- 
cisco. V.-Pres.  "Save  the  Redwoods" 
League;  Life  Trustee  Stanford  Univ. 
Member  Calif.  Acad,  of  Sciences.  Ren- 
dered distinguished  service  in  conserva- 
tion and  roadside  improvement. 

Gratwick,  Frederick  C,  City  Planner, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Buffalo  City  Plan- 
ning Ass'n.  Member  Buffalo  C.  of  C. 
Participated  in  city  planning  move- 
ments for  civic  center,  zoning  ordinance, 
harbor  improvements,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  street  widening. 

Graves,  H.  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Graves,  Col.  Henry  S.,  Forester,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Former  Pres.  Am.  Forest- 
ry Ass'n.;  former  Prof.  Forestry  and  Dir. 
Yale  School  of  Forestry;  former  Chief 
U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Dean  Yale  School 
of  Forestry;  Member  Nat.  Conservation 
Commission;  Fellow  Soc.  of  Am.  For- 
esters; Am.  Geog.  Soc.  and  numerous 
other  associations  for  the  advancement 
of  forestry  and  conservation. 

Gray,  Rev.  C.  Raymond,  Methodist 
Ministier,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Rendered 
important  service  in  civic  education  and 
community  improvement. 
♦Gray,  Gordon,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 
♦Greenleaf,  James  L.,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, New  York  City.  Pres .  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
member  Nat.  Commission  Fine  Arts. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  conserva- 
tion. 

Gregg,  Prof.  John  W.,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Berkeley,  Calif.  Prof.  Landscape 
Design,  Univ.  of  CaHf.;  former  Prof. 
Horticulture  Pa.  State  College.  Mem- 
ber of:  University  Landscape  Archts. 
Soc;  Calif.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
A.  S.  L.  A. ;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
Am.  Country  Life  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
State  Parks.  Developed  park  system  of 
Berkeley;  campus  Univ.  of  Calif.  Inter- 
ested in  conservation  and  landscape 
design. 

Gregg,  William  Burr,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Interested  in  protection  of  National 
Parks.    Life. 

Gregg,  William  C,  Manufacturer,  In- 
ventor, Hackensack,  N.  J.  Dir.  Out- 
look Company,  N.  Y.;  V.-Chairman, 
Southern  Appalachian  Nat.  Park  Com- 
mission; Member  of:  Council  on  Nat. 
Parks,  Forests  and  Wild  Life;  Audubon 
Socs.;  Nat.  Parks  Ass'n.;  V.-Pres.  A.  C. 
A.  Rendered  distinguished  service  in 
cause  of  conservation  and  National 
Parks.  Defender  S.  W.  cor.  Yellow- 
stone.   Life. 

Gribbel,  Mrs.  John,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Life. 

Gries,  Dr.  John  M.,  Economist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Former  Chief,  Div.  Bldg. 
and  Housing,  Dept.  of  Commerce. 
Member  of:  Pres.  Harding's  Conf.  on 
Unemployment,  1921;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety,  1924;  rep- 
resented U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  at 
International  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Congress,  Vienna,  1926.    Member 
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of:  Better  Homes  in  America;  Am. 
Econ.  Ass'n.;  International  Fed.  Hovis- 
ing  and  Town  Planning;  Nat.  Conf.,  on 
City  Planning;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Ren- 
dered difctinguished  service  in  cause  of 
better  housing.  Interested  in  Federal 
City  and  housing. 
Gries,  Mrs.  John  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Interested  in  civic  education  and  Fed- 
eral City. 

♦Griffith,  Warren,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
GucKER,  Frank  T.,  Philadelphia.    Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

♦GuNTER,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
GuRLiTT,  Herr  Dr.  Cornelius,  Town 
Planner,  Dresden,  Germany.  Hon.  Pres. 
German  Soc.  of  Archts.;  former  Pres. 
and  Founder  Free  German  Acad,  of 
Town  Planning;  Council  Sec.  Saxon 
Govt.;  Hon.  Member  Central  A.ss'n. 
Austrian  Archts.;  German  Ass'n.  Gar- 
den Archts.;  Member  Central  Soc. 
Archts.,  Buenos  Aires;  Saxon  Council  on 
Hist.  Monuments.  Author  of  articles  on 
history  of  arts  and  town  planning. 

♦Guthrie,  F.  S.,  Pittsbuigh.  Former  Pres. 
Civic  League  of  Allegheny  Co.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement  and  Federal 
City. 

♦Haff,  D.  J.,  Lawyer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Former  Pres.  Bd.  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners. Member  of:  Bd.  of  Free- 
holders; Mexican  Acad.  Jurisprudence 
and  Legislation;  Am.  Soc.  International 
Law;  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social 
Science;  Am.  Bar  Ass'n.  Formulated 
and  successfully  upheld  law  under  which 
was  created  park  and  boulevard  system 
of  Kansas  City. 

Hagedorn,  Joseph  H.,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Hager,  Oberbaurat  Kurt,  City  Planner, 
Dresden,  Germany.  Rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  promoting  city  planning. 

Hailm.in,  J.  D.,  Pittsburgh.  Former  Pres. 
Civic  Club  of  AUegneny  Co.;  Sec. 
Citizen's  Com.  on  City  Plan.  Ch.  Pitts- 
burgh Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

Haldeman,  B.  Antrim,  Philadelphia, 
formerly  with  Bur.  of  Munic,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
♦Hall,  Louis  P.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Chair- 
man Local  Bd.  Am.  Red  Cross,  1917-21. 
Member  Am.  and  Mich.  State  Dental 
Socs.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Hall,  Mrs.  Louis  P.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Halleck,    Mrs.    R.    P.,    Louisville,    Ky. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Ham,  William  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  Washington  Ry.  &  Elec.  Co. 
Member  of:  Blue  Ridge  Rod  &  Gun 
Club;  Nat.  Press  Club;  Rotary  Club. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Hamill,  Mrs.  Charles,  Chicago.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Hamlin,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  V.-Pres.  Nat.  Civic  Federation; 
Pres.  Mattapoisett  (Mass.)  Improve- 
ment Ass'n. 


Hamlin,  Chadncet  J.,  Buffalo.  Pres. 
Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Sciences;  Am.  Ass'n. 
of  Museums.  Chairman,  Niagara  Fron- 
tier Planning  Bd.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  Out- 
door Recreation.  Dir.,  Niagara  Frontier 
Planning  Ass'n.;  Buffalo  City  Planning 
Ass'n.;  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acad.  Com- 
missioner Allegany  State  Park  Com- 
mission, Trustee  Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist. 
Member  of:  Bd.  Fed.  Socs.  on  Plan- 
ning and  Parks;  Buffalo  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts;  Bd.,  Advisory  Council  Yosemite 
Museum  Ass'n.;  Roosevelt  Wild- Life 
Station;  Buffalo  Legal  Aid  Bureau; 
C.  of  C;  Municipal  Research  Bureau; 
Symphony  Orchestra  Ass'n.;  Ex.  Bd. 
A.  C.  A.  Participated  in  movements  for 
city  and  regional  planning  and  recrea- 
tion. Actively  interested  in  symphony 
and  chamber  music  and  administration 
of  museums. 

Hammond,  Hon.  John  Hays,  Mining 
Engineer,  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Special  expert  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  1880.  Consulting  Engr. 
under  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa. 
Pres.  Panama-Pac.  Exposition  to  Europe 
1912.  Chairman  World  Court  Congress 
1914-15.  Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining 
Engrs.  Member  of:  Am.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sciences;  Nat.  Civic  Fed.;  and 
other  civic  and  political  bodies.  Actively 
interested  in  development  of  Federal 
City.  Life. 
♦Hannah,  John  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Hansen,  A.  E.,  New  York  City.  Ren- 
dered special  service  in  field  of  better 
houting. 

Harbison,  William  Albert,  New  York 
City.      Interested    in    preservation    of 
Niagara  Falls. 
♦Hardaway,  James  H.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Interested  in  Federal  City 

Harding,  Miss  Gena  Russell,  Washing- 
ton,   D.   C.     Interested  in   community 
improvement  and  Federal  City. 
♦Harding,    John    T.,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Hare,  S.  Herbert,  Landscape  Architect, 
City  Planner,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Fellow 
A.  S.  L.  A.  Member  of:  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning;  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission; Citizens  League;  Civic  Com.  of 
C.  of  C.  Active  in  city  planning  and 
park  development.  Interested  in  Fed- 
eral City. 

Hare,  Sid  J.,  Landscape  Architect,  City 
Planner,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Fellow  A. 
S.  L.  A.  Active  in  city  planning  and 
park  development. 

Harkin,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Commissioner  of  Parks  of  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Active  in  movements  for  Na- 
tional park  administration  and  ex- 
tension. 
♦Harlan,  Dr.  Edgar,  Curator,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Curator  Historical 
Dept.,  Iowa;  Sec.  Iowa  State  Con- 
servation Commission;  Des  Moines  Fine 
Art  Ass'n.;  founder  of  Miss.  Valley 
Historical  Ass'n.  Member  of:  Iowa 
State  Library  Ass'n.;  Iowa  State  His. 
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torical  Ass'n.;  Am.  Historical  Ass'n.; 
Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Science; 
Outdoor  Life  Ass'n.  of  Am.  Ch.  Des 
Moines  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

Harmon,  H.  E.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

Harper,  Clarence  L.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  advancement. 
♦Harper,  J.  C,  San  Diego,  Calif.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Harper,  Robert  N.,  Banker,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Pres.  Am.  Nat.  Bank,  Washing- 
ton;   Washington    &    Leesburg    Good 
Roads  Ass'n.;  former  Pres.,  Washington 
C.  of  C.   Member  Washington  Bd.  of  T. ; 
Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
♦Harris,  Albert  L.,  Architect,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Mun.  Archt.  for  D.  of  C; 
Prof.  Archt.  George  Washington  Univ. ; 
Fellow  A.  I.  A.   Member  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

Harris,  Credc,  Author,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Member  Ky.  State  Historical  Soc.  Con- 
nected with  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Harris,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Short  Hills, 
N.  J.   Life. 

Harvet,  Frederick  Henry,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Actively  interested  in  Na- 
tional Park  movement. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  John  S.  C,  Radnor,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Haskell,  W.  J.,  Pubhsher,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Rendered  distinguished  service  to 
civic  improvement  and  Federal  City 
through  the  columns  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 
♦Hastings,  Thomas,  Architect,  New  York 
City.  Member  of:  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Letters;  Soc.  Beaux  Arts  Archts.  De- 
signed many  of  the  notable  buildings  in 
the  East.  Interested  in  architecture  and 
Federal  City. 

Hatch,  William  B.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Hatfield,  Henry  Reed,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Hathaway,  Miss  Ellen  R.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.    Life. 

Havenner,  Dr.  George  C,  Statistician, 
Author.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pres.  Fed. 
of  Citizens'  Ass'ns.;  Anacostia  Citizens 
Ass'n.;  Chairman  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  of  District  of  Columbia.  Par- 
ticipated in  movement  for  reclamation 
of  Anacostia  River  Flats  and  develop- 
ment of  Anacostia  Park;  in  movement 
to  abohsh  all  grade  crossings  in  District 
of  Columbia,  to  establish  branch  public 
libraries,  and  for  many  other  projects  of 
importance  to  Federal  City. 

Heard,  Mrs.  Dwight  B.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Member  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Actively  in- 
terested in  movements  for  city  planning, 
park  development,  and  general  com- 
munity improvement. 
♦Heavenrich,  Walter  S.,  Detroit.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Hbiligenthal,  Herr  Dr.,  City  Planner, 
BerUn,  Germany.  Rendered  important 
service  in  town  planning. 


♦Hellen,  Arthur,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 
♦Heller,  M.  F.,  San  Diego,  Calif.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

Hemenway,  Augustus,  Boston.  Member 
Met.  Park  Ass'n.  Built  and  presented 
to  Harvard  Univ.,  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium; presented  new  high  school  and 
library  building  to  town  of  Canton, 
Mass.   Life. 

Hemingway,  George  R.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Henck,  John  B.,  Electric  Railway  Engi- 
neer, Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Former 
member  faculty  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.; 
City  Council,  Santa  Barbara;  Bd.  of 
Freeholders;  Bd.  of  Park  Cominissioners 
Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Science; 
Am.  Nat.  Econ.  League.  Active  in 
movement  for  new  city  charter,  Santa 
Barbara.  Interested  in  National  and 
City  Parks  and  Federal  City. 

Henderson,     Charles,     Horticulturist, 
New   York  City.     Interested  in  Park 
development. 
♦Henderson,  Edgar  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Active  in  movement  for  beautifi- 
cation  of  Washington. 
♦Henderson,  William  G.,  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Member  of:  Bd.  of  T.: 
Cosmos  Club;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 
♦Hendren.  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Athens,  Ga.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Hentz,  Leonard  S.,  Madison,  N.  J.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Herkimer,  Bert  S.,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Herrick,  Charles  M.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Herrold,  George  H.,  City  Planner,  St. 
Paul.  Managing  Dir.  and  Engr.  St. 
Paul  City  Planning  Bd.  Participated 
in  movements  for  development  of  State 
Capitol.  Ch.  St.  Paul  Fed.  City  Com. 
A.  C.  A.   Interested  in  city  planning. 

Hersey,  Miss  Ada  H.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Heurich,  Christian,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T.;  Columbia 
Historical    Soc;    City    Club.     Partici- 

?ated  in  movements  for  improvement 
ederal  City. 
Hewett,  Ainslee,  Louisville,  Ky.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Hewett,  Dr.  Edgar  L.,  University  Pro- 
fessor, Santa  Fe  and  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
Dir.  Am.  Res.  for  Archseol.  Inst,  of  Am.; 
Dir.     School     of    Am.     Research    and 
Museum  of  N.  M.,  Santa  Fe;  Dir.  San 
Diego  Mus.;  Assoc.  Ed.  Am.  J.  Arch.; 
Art  and  Archseology.      Interested  city 
planning.   Ch.  S.  F.  Fed.  City  Com. 
Hewlett,  Walter  J.,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Hicks,  Dr.  V.  M.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
HiERONYMOus,  Dr.  R.  E.,  Educator,  Ur- 
bana,  111.   Former  member  faculty  State 
Normal  School,  Calif.;  Supt.  Univ.  Ex- 
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tension  Work  Southern  Calif.;  Com- 
munity adviser  Univ.  of  111.  Actively 
interested  in  country  planning  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

HiESTER,  Mrs.  Isaac,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  National  Parks  and  Federal 
City. 

HiETT,  Irving  B.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Former 
Pres.  Nat.  Ass'n,  R.  E.  Bds.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

HiQQiNs,  Charles  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Hill,  Mrs.  A.  Ross,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 

Hill,  John  Sprunt,  Pres.  Durham 
Loan  «fe  Tr.  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C.  In- 
terested in  civic  improvement. 

HiLPERT,  Meier  George,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Active  in  engineering  works  for  com- 
munity improvement. 

Hilton,  Miss  Agnes,  Cincinnati.  Pree. 
Ohio  League  Women  Voters;  ex-pres. 
Cincinnati  League  of  Women  Voters; 
member  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  City  Charter  Com. 
Participated  in  movement  to  secure 
City  Manager  form  of  government  with 
proportional  representation  for  City  of 
Cincinnati. 
♦HiNCH,  R.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

HixoN,  Hon.  J.  M.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Life. 

HoADLEY,  Mrs.  Charles,  Englewood, 
N.  J.  Chairman  Billboard  Regulation 
Com.;  N.  J.  State  Fed.  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Participated  actively  in  move- 
ment for  State  highway  improvement 
and  restriction  of  outdoor  advertising. 

HoDGDON,  Mrs.  Frederick  C,  New  York 
City.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. 
♦HoDGHEAD,  Beverly  L.,  Lawyer,  San 
Francisco.  Former  Mayor  Berkeley, 
Calif.;  former  Pres.  League  of  Calif. 
MunicipaUties;  San  Francisco  Bar 
Ass'n.;  V.-Pres.  Bd.  of  Freeholders, 
Berkeley.  Member  of:  San  Francisco 
Bar  Ajss'n.;  Am.  Bar  Ass'n.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

HoFF,  Russell  S.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Pres. 
Union  Co.  Shade  Tree  Commission. 
Rendered  active  civic  service  in  plant- 
ing and  care  of  shade  trees. 
♦Hoffman,  Arthur  J.,  Detroit.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

HoLBROOK,  W.  E.,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  In- 
terested in  National  Parks. 

HoLcoMBE,  Maj.  Amassa  M.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Chairman  Com.  Public 
UtiUties,  Mt.  Pleasant  Citizens'  Ass'n. 
Member  of:  Bd.  of  T.;  Fed.  Citizens 
Ass'ns;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
Active  on  committees  for  zoning  and 
school  extension  in  District  of  Columbia. 

HOLLINGSHEAD,      MrS.      GeORGE      GiVEN, 

Montclair,  N.  J.    Life. 
♦Holmes,  E.  Clarence,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Holmes,  Edward  J.,  Boston.    Dir.  Mus. 

of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston.    Interested  in 

art  extension. 
Holmes,  E.  J.,  Cincinnati.    Interested  in 

community  improvement. 


Holmes,  W,  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 
♦Holmes,  W.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dir. 
Nat.  Gallery  of  Art;  former  Pres.  Wash- 
ington Acad,  of  Sciences.  Member  of: 
Archeol.  Inst,  of  Am.;  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

Hopkins,  Albert  Hart,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dir.  Buffalo  City  Planning  Ass'n.;  C. 
of  C;  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Ass'n. 

Horner,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Member  Israel  Putnam  Memorial 
Commission.  Interested  in  erection  of 
historical  monuments. 

Hostetter,  Harry  B.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Houghton,  Clement  S.,  Boston.  Life. 

Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.,  Boston. 
Interested  in  National  Parks. 

Howard,  Clarence  H.,  Steel  Manufac- 
turer, Granite  City,  111.  Interested  in 
community  improvement. 

Howard,  Robert  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Bd.  of  T.;  Mt.  Pleasant 
Citizens  Ass'n.;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City.  Interested  in  park  development 
in  Federal  City. 

Howe,  George  A.,  Los  Angeles.    Inter- 
ested in  National  Parks. 
*HowE,  Thomas,  College  President,  Indian- 
apolis.    Former  Pres.   Butler   College; 
member  Indianapolis  C.  of  C.     Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City, 
♦Howell,   Beaudric   L.,   Civil  Engineer, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Member  Com.  of 
100  on  Federal  City. 
♦Howell,  Clark,  Editor,  Atlanta.  Former 
Speaker  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  former   Pres.    Ga.    Senate;    Dir. 
Assoc.  Press;  Editor  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion; Trustee  Univ.  of  Ga.   Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Howell,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Cleveland.  Ren- 
dered distinguished  service  in  initiation 
of  movement  for  and  creation  of  the 
Cleveland  Fine  Arts  Garden. 

HowLAND,  Miss  Emily,  Sherwood,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦HowLETT,  Miss  Blanche,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City.  Author  of  numerous  poems.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
♦HoYT,  John  Clayton,  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neer. Washington,  D.  C.  Former  Pres. 
Wasnington  Soc.  Engrs. ;  former  V.-Pres. 
Washington  Acad,  of  Sciences;  former 
Dir.  A.  S.  C.  E.;  member  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City.  Active  in  water-supply 
investigations  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
U.S. 

Hubbard,  Henry  V.,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Cambridge,  Mass.  Member  of: 
Bd.  of  Governors  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst.;  British  Town  Planning  Inst.; 
Mass.  Forestry  Ass'n.;  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
International  Fed.  Housing  and  Town 
Planning;  Nat.  Conf.  on  Outdoor 
Recreation.  Chief  Editor  Landscape 
Architecture  magazine;  City  Planning 
Quarterly.  War  service  as  expert  on 
Housing  Committee  Council  Nat. 
Defense   and   Asst.    Mgr.   and   Acting 
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Chief  Town  Planning  Div.  U.  S.  Hous- 
ing Corp.  Participated  in  movement 
for  zoning  highways  of  Mass. 
*HuBLBY,  George  W.,  Engineer,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Administrative  engineer  and 
Chief  of  Conservation  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration of  Ky.,  1918;  Consulting 
Engineer  Ky.  State  Bd.  Charities  and 
Corrections,  1920;  Engineer  Pubhc 
Utilities  Bureau,  Louisville;  Fellow  A. 
I.  E.  E.;  A.  S.  M.  E.;  Engineers  and 
Architects  Club  of  Louisville.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

HtTDio,  Dr.  D.,  Town  Planner  and  Hous- 
ing Expert,  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Sec. 
Dir.  Nederlandsch  Instituut  voor  Volk- 
shuisvesting  en  Stedebouw.  Active  in 
movement  for  town  planning  and  better 
housing  in  Holland. 
♦Hughes,  Charles  C,  Seattle.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Hull,  Hon.  MoRTOii  D.,  Member  of 
Congress,  Chicago,  111.  Former  Mem- 
ber 111.  House  of  Representatives; 
Member  111.  Constitutional  Convention, 
1920;  68th-71st  Congresses  of  U.  S. 
Rendered  important  service  in  civic 
education.   Life. 

HuNNEWELL,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Actively  interested  in  National  Parks. 
Life. 

HuNNEWELL,  Henry  S.,  Boston.  Actively 
interested  in  National  Parks. 
♦Hunt,  Sumner  P.,  Architect,  Los  Angeles. 
Member  A.  I.  A.;  Ex-Pres.  Southern 
CaUf.  Chapter  A.  I.  A.;  City  Plan 
Commission,  Los  Angeles.  Interested 
in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 
♦Huntington,  D.  R.,  Seattle.    Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
♦Hussbt,  Ernest  B.,  Seattle.    Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Huston,  Charles  L.,  Manufacturer, 
Coatesville,  Pa.  Member  Am.  Inst,  of 
Mining  and  Metall.  Engrs.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 
♦Hutchens,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Ch.  Miss.  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

HuTCHESON,  Mrs.  William  A.,  New  York 
City.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement and  Federal  City. 

Hutchings,  DeWitt  V.,  Riverside,  CaUf. 
Chairman  Beautification  Com.  C.  of  C. 
Participated  in  movement  for  restriction 
of  outdoor  advertising. 

Htdb,  Dorsey  W.,  Jr.,  Civic  Research 
SpeciaUst,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sec. 
Washington  C.  of  C.  Member  of:  Am. 
Library  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Bd. 
of  T.;  D.  C.  Library  Ass'n.;  Arts  Club, 
Washington.  Contributed  numerous 
articles  on  government,  civic,  and  re- 
search problems  to  National  maga- 
zines. Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Iden,  Miss,  Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Ideson,  Miss  Ethel,  Cincinnati.  Asst. 
Sec.  Cincinnati  Better  Housing  League; 
Chairman  Housing  Com.  of  Women's 
City  Club;  Local  Chairman  Better 
Homes  in  America;  member  United  City 


Planning  Com.  Participated  in  move- 
ments for  formation  and  adoption  of 
comprehensive  city  plan;  regional  plan- 
ning; comprehensive  city  housing  in- 
spection; study  of  living  costs  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
better  housing. 
Ihlder,  John,  Housing  Expert,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Washington,  D.  C.  Ex.  Dir. 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Ass'n.;  former 
Field  Sec.  Nat.  Housing  Ass'n.;  former 
Managing  Dir.  Phila.  Housing  Ass'n.; 
former  Mgr.  Civic  Development  Dept. 
U.  S.  C.  of  C;  former  Chairman 
U.  S.  Homes  Registration  Com.  of  U.  S. 
Housing  Corp.  Member  of:  City  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Advisory  Com.  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  C;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Plan- 
ning; Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Wash- 
ington Council  Social  Agencies.  Inter- 
ested in  housing  and  Federal  City. 
Inghram,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Quincy,  111. 
Chairman  Civic  Music  Ass'n.;  Social 
Com.  Ass'n.  of  Commerce;  Sec.  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  Member  of:  Quincy 
Music  Club;  Art  Club;  Little  Com- 
munity Theatre.  Participated  in  move- 
ment for  development  of  community 
music  and  art. 

♦Inqlib,  Jambs,  Manufacturer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Dir.  Fed.  Res.  Bank  of  Detroit; 
Nat.  Bank  of  Commerce;  former  Pres. 
Detroit  Bd.  of  Commerce.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

♦Inglis,  Mrs.  James,  Ann  Arbor.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
Inman,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.,  Atlanta.  Pres. 
Atlanta  Bureau  Southern  Women's 
Educational  Alliance;  Dir.  Atlanta  C. 
of  C;  Trustee  Gen.  Fed.  Women's 
Clubs;  Univ.  of  Ga.  War  Memorial 
Fund;  former  Pres.  Atlanta  Art  Ass'n. 
Rendered  important  service  in  cause  of 
civic  art  and  education. 

♦Insull,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Chicago.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

♦Ittner,  William,  Architect,  St.  Louis. 
Architect  for  Bd.  of  Education;  V.-Pres. 
St.  Louis  Plaza  Commission;  former 
Pres.  St.  Louis  Chap.  St.  Louis  Inst,  of 
Archts.;  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club; 
Architectural  League  of  Am.;  former 
Sec.  Civic  Improvement  League.  Inter- 
ested in  architecture  and  Federal  City. 

Jackson,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Pittsburgh. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Jackson,  Wm.  T.,  Mayor,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Interested  in  city  planning  and  Federal 
City. 
♦Jacobs,  Mrs.  Solon,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Jacobsen,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cashier  Nat.  MetropoHtan  Ba»k; 
Member  Bd.  of  T.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

Jacoby,  Wilmer  M.,  Pittsburgh.  Mem- 
ber Bd.  of  Adjustment,  City  Transit 
Commission;  Flood  Commission  of 
Pittsburgh;  Bd.  of  Advisers  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.  of  U.  S.  Participated 
in  movement  for  promotion  of  civic 
improvement  and  community  advance. 
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James,  Hablean,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ex.  Sec.  A.  C.  A.  Ex.  Sec.  Fed.  Socs.  on 
Planning  and  Parks.  Past-Pres.  Wash. 
Br.  Am.  Ass'n.  Univ.  Women;  D.  C. 
League  Worn.  Voters.  Chairman  Legis. 
Com.  A.  A.  U.  W.  (5  yrs.);  Women's 
Joint  Congressional  Com.  Sec.  Appalach. 
Trail  Conf.;  Nat.  Ass'n.  Civic  Sees. 
Member  of:  Nat.  Conf.  City  Planning; 
Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat.  Arts  Club 
(N.  Y.).  Author:  The  Building  of 
Cities,  1917;  Land  Planning,  1926. 

James,  Lee  Warren,  Dayton,  Ohio.  In- 
terested in  civic  improvement. 

Jannsen,  Henry,  Reading,  Pa.  Pres. 
Textile  Machine  Works.  Interested  in 
community  improvement. 

Janss,  Harold,  Los  Angeles.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Jantzbr,  George  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Jemison,  Robert,  Jr.,  Realtor,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Former  Pres.  Nat.  Ass'n. 
Real  Est.  Boards;  Birmingham  C.  of  C. 
Former  Dir.  Birmingham  Community 
Chest.  Member  of:  U.  S.  C.  of  C; 
Rotary  Club  of  Birmingham;  Dir.  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  V.-Chairman 
Birmingham  Park  Commission.  Ac- 
tively interested  in  real-estate  sub- 
divisions and  Federal  City. 

Jencks,  Mrs.  Francis  M.,  Baltimore. 
Former  Pres.  Women's  Civic  League. 
Actively  interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley,  Nor- 
folk, Conn.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

Jennings,  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Jennings,  Dr.  George  H.,  Jewett  City, 
Conn.  Former  Chairman  PubUc  School 
Commission;  Home  Service  Red  Cross; 
Swarthmore  Chautauqua  in  Jewett 
City.  Participated  in  important  move- 
ments for  betterment  of  the  community. 

Jennings,    Mrs.    Hennen,    Washington, 
D.  C.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Jester,  Louis  A.,  Realtor,  Des  Moines, 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Jewett,  J.  J.,  Riverton,  Wyo.  Chairman 
Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Riverton  School  District; 
Past-Pres.  Riverton  Lions  Club.  Par- 
ticipated actively  in  movement  for 
improvement  of  school  conditions. 
Interested  in  National  Parks. 

Johnson,  Alba  B.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Former  Pres.  Am.  Mfg.  Export  Ass'n.; 
Phila.  Art  AUiance;  Pa.  State  C.  of  C; 
V.-Pres.  Phila.  C.  of  C.  Member  of: 
Am.  Philos.  Soc;  Am.  Acad.  PoUt.  and 
Social  Science;  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Ass'n.;  Historical  Soc.  Pa.;  Art  Jury  of 
Phila.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Alba  B.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Alfred  E.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Member  of:  Audubon  Socs.; 
Providence  Park  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Kinder- 


garten Ass'n.;  Rhode  Island  Humane 
Ass'n.;  Nat.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Ass'n.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

♦Johnson,  E.  Dana,  Editor,  Santa  Fe. 
Editor  New  Mexican.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Johnson,  Miss  Ida  B.,  Ipswich,  Mass., 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  Interested  in 
commvmity  improvement. 
Johnson,  O.  H.  P.,  Banker,  Washington, 
D.  C.  V.-Pres.  Nat.  Metro.  Bank. 
Member  of:  Washington  Stock  Ex- 
change; Bd.  of  T.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

♦Johnson,  Ptke,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sec. 
Nat.  Automobile  C.  of  C.  Interested  in 
highway  improvement  and  Federal  City. 

♦Johnson,  Dr.  S.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.   Lee  Highway  Ass'n.     Interested 
in  National  highways  and  Federal  City. 
Johnson,     William     Templeton,     San 
Diego.     Ch.  San  Diego  Fed.  City  Com, 
A.  C.  A.    Interested  in  National  Parks 
and  community  improvement. 
Johnston,    Paul,    Harrisburg,    Pa.     In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.     Interested   in   community   im- 
provement. 

♦Jones,  James,   St.   Louis.     Interested  in 
city  planning  and  Federal  City. 
Jones,    Miss    Louise    E.,    Cold    Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

♦Jones,  Prof.  O.  G.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mem- 
ber faculty  Univ.  of  Toledo.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

♦Jones,  Reuben,  Seattle.  Sec.  Seattle  Bd. 
of  Education.  Member  Seattle  City 
Planning  Commission.  Participated 
actively  in  work  of  Zoning  Committee 
and  in  preparation  of  Seattle  school 
building  programs.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement  and  Federal  City. 

♦Justement,  Louis,  Architect,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Member  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

♦Kales,  William  R.,  Detroit.    Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
Kant,  Emil,  University  Professor,  State 

College,  Pa.    Member  faculty  School  of 

Agriculture.    Interested  in  community 

improvement  and  country  planning. 
♦Keeler,     Charles,     Author,     Berkeley, 

CaUf.    Former  Dir.  Mus.  Calif.  Acad. 

Sciences;   former  Pres.   CaHf.   Writers; 

former  Managing  Dir.  Berkeley  C.  of  C. 

Actively  interested  in  literature,  poetry 

and  Federal  City. 
Kauffmann,  Rudolph  Max,  Washington, 

D.    C.     Member   Washington   Evening 

Star  Co.     Rendered  important  service 

for  benefit  of  Federal  City  through  news 

columns. 
Kaul,  John  L.,  Lumber  Manufacturer, 

Birmingham,  Ala.    Pres.  Kaul  Land  & 

Lumber  Co.;  Birmingham  Chap.  Am. 

Red    Cross;    Dir.    First    Nat.    Bank; 

Southern     Pine     Emergency     Bureau. 

Member  of:  Southern  War  Service  Com. 

of  War  Industries  Bd.;   Nat.  Lumber 
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Manufacturers  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Citizens 
League;  Birmingham  C.  of  C;  Ala. 
State  Forestry  Commission.  Interested 
in  forestry  and  community  improve- 
ment. 

Kat,  Col.  W.  E.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Rendered  important  service  in  cause  of 
community  betterment. 

Keatob,  Mrs.  John  Frisbee,  German- 
town,  Pa.    Life. 

Keen,  Dr.  W.  W.,  Surgeon,  Philadelphia. 
Member  of:  Civic  Club  of  Phila.; 
Playground  Ass'n.;  Phila.  Welfare 
Fed.;  Children's  Aid  Ass'n.;  Children's 
Bureau  of  Phila.;  Jefferson  Hosp.  Wel- 
fare Ass'n.;  Phila.  Soc.  to  Protect 
Children  from  Cruelty;  Phila.  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy;  Phila.  Vacant 
Lots  Cultivation  Soc;  Public  Charities 
Ass'n.  of  Phila.;  Public  Ed.  and  Child 
Labor  Ass'n.  of  Pa.;  Travelers  Aid  Soc; 
Visiting  Nurses'  Ass'n.;  Bureau  of 
Mun.  Research,  Phila.;  Phila.  Com.  of 
70;  City  Planning  Ass'n.;  Phila.  Conf. 
on  City  Gov.;  City  Charter  Com.;  Pa. 
Elections  Ass'n. ;  Am.  Red  Cross.  Inter- 
ested in  National  Parks  and  community 
improvement. 

Kbhr,  Cyrtjs,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem- 
ber of:  Am.  Ass'n.  of  Port  Authorities; 
Am.  Fed.  Arts;  Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.; 
Cosmos  Club,  Washington;  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Ass'n., 
London;  International  Garden  Cities 
and  Town  Planning  Fed.;  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning;  Nat.  Geo.  Soc;  Nat. 
Housing  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Nat.  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress; 
Washington  C.  of  C.  Author  of:  "A 
Nation  Plan  with  a  Suggestion  for  a 
World  Plan."  Prior  to  World  War 
active  in  work  of  Appalachian  Highway 
and  Tenn.  Highway  Ass'ns.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
*Kelly,  Bliss,  Oklahoma  City.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Kelsey,  Frederick  W.,  New  York  City. 
Life. 

Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,  E.  Boxford,  Mass. 
Actively  interested  in  horticulture,  land- 
scape architecture,  and  National  Parks. 
Appointed  member  of  Commission  to 
choose  area  in  Appalachian  system  for 
Eastern  National  Parks. 

Kemp,  William  S.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Kemper,  Hathaway  G.,  Lumber  Manu- 
facturer, Chicago.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 

Kemper,  James  S.,  Lumber  Manufacturer, 
Chicago.  Pres.  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.;  Nat.  Ass'n.  Automotive 
Mutual  Ins.  Cos.;  Dir.  Chicago  Ass'n. 
of  Commerce;  V.-Pres.  Nat.  Ass'n. 
Mutual  Casualty  Cos.  Member  of: 
Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Science; 
U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Chicago  Ass'n.  of  Com- 
merce. Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Kennedy,  F.  L.,  Educator,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Member  of:  Faculty  Harvard 
Univ.;  A.  S.  M.  E.;  Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.; 
Harvard  Eng.  Soc;  Nat.  Conf.  Social 


Work.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 
♦Kenyon,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Miller,  Coun- 
sellor-at-Law,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dir. 
Dist.  Nat.  Bank.  Member  of:  Am.  and 
D.  C.  Bar  Ass'ns.;  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C; 
Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Keppler,  Dr.  Arie,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Dir.  Housing,  Amsterdam.  Participated 
in  movements  for  civic  improvement  of 
Amsterdam. 
♦Kerr,  James  B.,  Portland,  Ore.  Pres.  Bd. 
of  T.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  John  Clapperton,  New  York 
City.  Pres.  Woman's  League  for  Pro- 
tection of  Riverside  Park.  Rendered 
distinguished  service  in  protection  of 
New  York  City  Parks.  Interested  in 
Federal  City  and  community  improve- 
ment. 

Kerry,  A.  S.,  Seattle.  Rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  development  of  city 
parks. 

Kessler,  William  H.,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Birmingham,  Ala.  Interested  in 
community  improvement  and  Federal 
City. 

Kibbey,  Miss  Bessie  J.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Member  of:  Ex.  Bd.  Dupont 
Circle  Citizens'  Ass'n.;  Monday  Even- 
ing Club;  Dept.  Social  Welfare  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  (j.;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City.  Actively  interested  in  zoning  and 
beautification  of  Federal  City. 
♦Kimball,  Prof.  Allen  H.,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Member  faculty  Iowa  State  College. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

KiNCAiD,  Wm.  Wallace,  Manufacturer, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Home  Se- 
curity Investment  Co.;  Dir.  Power  City 
Bank;  Pres.  Old  Fort  Niagara  Ass'n. 
Member  of:  Bd.  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Ass'n.;  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Niagara 
Falls  C.  of  C;  Niagara  Co.  Park  Com- 
mission; Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social 
Science;  Roosevelt  Memorial  Ass'n. 
Interested  in  regional  planning. 
♦King,  Miss  Genevieve,  San  Francisco. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Kino,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Boston.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Kirby,  John  H.,  Lumberijian,  Houston, 
Texas.  Pres.  Kirby  Lumber  Co.;  Texas 
World's  Fair  Commission,  1903.  Mem- 
ber of:  Nat.  Lumber  Mfrs.  Ass'n.  of 
Chicago;  Texas  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1912;  Pres.  Harding's  Unemploy- 
ment Conf.,  1921.  Life. 

KiRKWooD,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Palo  Alto, 
Cahf.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

KizER,  B.  H.,  Spokane.   Rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  furthering  and  develop- 
ing the  City  Plan  of  Spokane. 
♦Klatiber,  Melville,  San  Diego.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Kletzsch,  Alvin  p.,  Milwaukee.  Pres. 
The  Chas.  F.  Kletzsch  Co.;  Milwaukee 
Auditorium  Co. ;  Milwaukee  Auditorium 
Governing  Bd.;  Milwaukee  Carnival 
Co.;  Milwaukee  Semi-Centennial  Cele- 
bration. Member  of:  First  Civic  Foun- 
dation;    Milwaukee     Co.     Park     Bd.; 
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Washington  Park  Zoological  Soc.    In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Klorer,  John,  New  Orleans.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Knapp,  George  O.,  New  York  City.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Knowles,  Morris,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Pittsburgh.  Dir.  Pittsburgh  C.  of  C; 
Am.  Inst,  of  Consulting  Engrs.;  A.  S. 
C.  E.;  V.-Chairman  Commission  to 
study  Municipal  Consolidation  in 
Counties  of  the  Second  Class.  Mem- 
ber of:  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Zoning  Com. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst.;  Am.  Soc.  of  Mun. 
Imps.;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat.  Hous- 
ing League;  International  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Asa'n.;  International 
Fed.  for  Town  Planning  and  Garden 
Cities;  Pa.  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Ass'n.;  Pa.  State  C.  of  C;  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  Co.;  Pittsburgh  Flood  Com- 
mission; Engrs.  Soc.  of  Western  Pa.; 
Engrg.  Inst,  of  Canada;  Nat.  Inst,  of 
Social  Sciences;  New  England  and  Pa. 
Water  Works  Ass'ns.;  Am.  Water 
Works  Ass'n.;  Am.  Pubhc  Health  Ass'n.; 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Participated  actively 
in  movements  for  development  of  basic 
standards  of  city  and  regional  planning; 
legislation  for  promotion  of  improved 
municipal  and  regional  development; 
development  of  an  advanced  type  of 
municipal  and  regional  consohdation 
under  a  federated  form  of  government 
with  particular  apphcation  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  Co. ;  general  pro- 
motion for  civic  improvements  to  be 
accomplished  through  adoption  of  city 
planning  and  zoning  programs. 

KoHLER,  Walter  J.,  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, Manufacturer,  Kohler,  Wis. 
Pres.  Kohler  Co.;  Dir.  Security  Nat. 
Bank;  First  Wis.  Nat.  Bank;  Union 
Trust  Co.  Chicago;  Pres.  Kohler  Im- 
provement Co.,  organized  to  cooperate 
in  making  of  Kohler  an  American  Gar- 
den City;  Pres.  Sheboygan  Home  for 
the  Friendless;  V.-Pres.  Wis.  Mfg. 
Ass'n.  Actively  interested  in  move- 
ments for  improvement  of  industrial 
housing. 

Krbider,   Louis  S.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Realtor.       Interested     in     community 
improvement. 
♦Krieger,  a.  a..  City  Engineer,  Louisville, 
Ky.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Kruesi,  Paul  J.,  Manufacturer,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Southern  Ferro  Alloys  Co.;  V.-Pres.  E. 
Tenn.  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville;  Act- 
ing Asst.  Sec,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce, 
1922;  Ex.-Pres.  Chattanooga  C.  of  C; 
Ex-Dir.  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Trustee  Univ.  of 
Tenn.  Member  of:  Nat.  Foreign  Trade 
Council;  A.  I.  E.  E.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 
*Kru8e,  Walter  O.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Kunz,  GeOrgb  Frederick,  Gem  Expert, 
New  York  City.  Pres.  Am.  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Soc;  Research 
Cvu-ator  Precious  Stones,  Am.  Mus.  of 


Nat.  Hist.;  V.-Pres.  Am.  Mus.  of 
Safety;  Founder  and  Pres.  Mus^eums  of 
the  Peaceful  Arts;  Hon.  Pres.  N.  Y. 
Bird  and  Tree  Club;  ex-V.-Pres.  Am. 
Inst.  Mining  Engrs.  Author  of  numer- 
ous books  on  precious  stones.  Actively 
interested  in  conservation  and  Federal 
City. 

Laird,  Prof.  Warren  P.,  Architect, 
Philadelphia.  Prof,  of  Architecture 
Univ.  of  Pa. ;  Dean  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Univ.  of  Pa.;  Consulting  Archt.  of  State, 
Municipal  and  other  pubUc  and  private 
bodies  in  U.  S.  and  Canada;  Pres.  Ass'n. 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture, 
1912-21;  Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Member  of: 
Archeol.  Inst,  of  Am.;  Phila.  Chap. 
A.  I.  A.;  Ch.  Bldg.  Commission  Diocese 
of  Pa.  Interested  in  commimity 
improvement. 
Lamade,  Dietrick,  Pubhsher,  WilUams- 
port.  Pa.  Dir.  Lycoming  Trust  Co.; 
Trustee  Savings  Inst.,  WilHamsport; 
Community  Trust;  Williamsport  Hosp. 
Member  of:  Associated  Press;  Am. 
Newspaper  Pub.  Ass'n.;  Pa.  State  Edi- 
torial Ass'n.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

♦Lamb,  Dr.  Robert  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
Lamont,  T.  W.,  Banker,  New  York  City. 
Dir.  Guaranty  Trust  Co.;  International 
Harvester  Co.;  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 
Trustee  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching;  PhiUips  Exeter 
Acad.  Represented  U.  S.  Treasury  on 
Am.  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
Paris,  1919.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Lamping,  George  B.,  Seattle.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

♦Lampman,  B.  H.,  Publisher,  Portland,  Ore. 
On  staff  of  Oregonian.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

♦Landes,  Dean  Henry,  Geologist,  Seattle. 
Dean  College  of  Sciences,  Univ.  of 
Washington;  State  Geologist  1901-21; 
Fellow  Geol.  Soc.  Am.  Member  of: 
Nat.  Geo.  Soc;  Am.  Inst,  of  Mining 
and  Metall.  Engrs.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

♦Landes,  Mrs.  Henry,  Seattle.  Member 
City  Council,  1922-26;  Mayor  1926- 
28.  Member  of:  Bd.  Dir.  Am.  Red 
Cross;  Seattle  Community  Fund; 
Seattle  Fed.  Women's  Clubs.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
Lang,    Mrs.    Robert   B.,    Racine,   Wis. 

Life. 
Langworthy,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Winnetka,  111. 
Pres.  Women's  City  Club  of  Chicago. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 
Lansburgh,  Mrs.  Julius,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 

♦Larner,  John  B.,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Washington  Loan  and  Tr. 
Co.;  Dir.  Equitable  CoSperative  Bldg. 
Ass'n.;  V.-Pres.  John  Dickson  Home; 
Dir.  Bd.  of  T.     Member  of:  Archeol. 
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Soc.  of  Washington;  Columbia  Histori- 
cal Soc;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Lausen,  a.  F.,  Jr.,  San  Francisco.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Lavenson,  a.  S.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Lawrence,  Arthur  W.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y, 
Ex-Pres.  Westchester  Co.  C.  of  C; 
Transit  Commission.  V.-Pres.  Park 
Commission.  Interested  in  park  de- 
velopment and  community  improve- 
ment. 
♦Lawrence,  Ellis  F.,  Architect,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Dean  School  of  Arch,  and 
Allied  Arts,  Univ.  of  Oregon;  Dir.  Ore. 
Bldg.  Cong.;  Chairman  Ore.  Bldg. 
Cong.  Com.  on  Waterfront  Improve- 
ment; Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Member  of: 
Portland  City  Planning  Commission 
Victory  Memorial  Com.;  City  Club 
Portland.  Participated  actively  in 
campaign  for  zoning  and  for  Portland 
pubUc  auditorium.  Interested  in  zon- 
ing, city  planning,  and  Federal  City. 
♦Lawrence,  F.  E.,  Jr.,  Sec.  St.  Louis 
Plan  Commission,  St.  Louis.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 
Rendered  important  service  to  cause  of 
conservation  of  natural  scenery  and 
forests  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Chairman  Nat.  Com.  for  Restriction  of 
Outdoor  Advertising.  Rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  movement  for  re- 
striction of  outdoor  advertising  in 
America. 

Lazarus,  Fred,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement  and 
real  estate  subdivisions. 

Lazarus,  Simon,  Merchant,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Lazenby,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Progressive  Citizens  Ass'n. 
of  Georgetown.  Member  Women's 
City  Club  of  Washington.  Rendered 
important  service  in  behalf  of  Federal 
City  and  preservation  of  natural  scen- 
ery along  Potomac. 

Lea,  Arthur  H.,  Philadelphia.  Member 
of:  Committee  of  70;  City  Charter 
Com.;  Phila.  Conf.  on  Mun.  Govt.; 
Mun.  League;  Union  Com.  opposing 
Overhead  Trolley;  Taxpayer's  Com.  on 
City  Finance;  New  City  Charter  Com.; 
Contributing  Member  Civic  Club. 
Participated  in  drafting  and  securing 
adoption  of  present  City  Charter. 
Active  in  promoting  adoption  of  voting 
machine,  proportional  representation 
and  City  Manager  Plan. 

Lea,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 

Leavitt,  Gordon,  Civil  Engineer,  New 
York  City.  Member  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning;  Nat.  Conf.  State  Parks; 
Park  Ass'n.  of  New  York  City;  C.  of  C. 
State  of  New  York.  Participated  in 
movements  for  development  of  county 
parks  and  city  planning  in  Camden, 
N.    J.,   and   Brunswick,   Ga.;   regional 


planning  in  Glynn  County,  Ga.  Inter- 
ested in  city  planning. 
♦Lee,  Major  E.  Brooke,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  Speaker  Md.  House  of  Delegates. 
Interested  in  Federal  City  and  its  en- 
virons and  community  improvement. 

Lee,  W.  B.,  Spur,  Texas.  V.-Pres.  Spur 
National  Bank.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement  and  city  planning. 

Leeds,  Arthur  N.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Leetch,  Frank  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dir.  and  Member  Ex.  Com.  Washington 
Bd.  of  T.;  Regional  V.-Pres.  Nat.  River 
and  Harbors  Congr.;  former  Pres.  and 
now  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  Georgetown 
Citizens*  Ass'n.  Participated  in  major 
projects  and  movements  for  develop- 
ment of  Federal  City,  working  with 
and  through  committees  of  civic  organi- 
zations; aided  in  preparation  of  bills  for 
presentation  in  Congress  and  working 
for  passage  of  pending  legislation. 

Leffingwell,  Hon.  R.  C,  Banker,  New 
York  City.  Former  Asst.  Sec.  U.  S. 
Treasury.  Member  of:  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.;  Bar  A.ss'n.,  City  of  N.  Y.  Ac- 
tively interested  in  civic  education. 

Lehman,  Mrs.  Irving,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  National  Parks  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

Lehmann,  George  H.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Member  City  and  County  Planning  Bd. 
Interested  in  regional  planning. 

Leighton,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pres.  Pioneer  Civic  League;  Former 
Chairman  Better  Homes  in  America; 
organizer  and  permanent  Chairman 
Mun.  George  Washington  program; 
First  Sec.  Minn.  Woman's  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congr.;  incorporator  Minn. 
Farm  Woman's  Congr.;  organizer  Chil- 
dren's Preventorium,  Lake  Owasso. 
Member  of:  St.  Paul  Ass'n.;  Public 
Safety  Council;  St.  Paul  Neighborhood 
House  Ass'n.;  Homes  Garden  Club;  St. 
Paul  Civic  Union;  Central  Council 
Civic  Clubs;  Welfare  League,  St.  Paul; 
Visiting  Mother  of  city  and  county 
institutions.  Participated  actively  in 
movements  for  passage  of  $16,000,000 
bond  issue  for  St.  Paul  improvements, 
for  purchase  of  Highland  Park,  for 
establishment  municipal  airport,  to 
secure  better  lighting  system  for  city 
boulevards  and  streets,  for  acquirement 
by  city  of  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  Co. 
of  area  for  bird  and  game  sanctuary. 

Leighton,  George  B.,  Monadnock,  N.  H. 
Interested  in  conservation.   Life. 

liEiMERT,  Walter  H.,  Los  Angeles.  Mem- 
ber Ex.  Com.  Citizens  Com.  on  Parks, 
Playgrounds,  and  Beaches;  Com.  on 
Real  Estate;  City  and  County  Planning 
Com.;  Los  Angeles  C.  of  C.  Partici- 
pated actively  in  subdivision  develop- 
ment in  Southern  California.  Inter- 
ested in  city  planning. 

Letton,  John  F.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  In- 
tel ested  in  community  development. 

Levering,  Eugene,  Banker,  Baltimore. 
Former  Pres.  Nat.  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Baltimore;    Chairman    Bd.    Dir.    Mer- 
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chants  Nat.  Bank,  Baltimore;  Trustee 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  One  of  incorpor- 
ators Am.  Red  Cross,  1900.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Levison,  J.  J.,  Forester,  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y. 
Former  Chief  Forester,  City  of  New 
York;  Forester,  Sea  Chff,  L.  I.;  Forester 
Am.  Ass'n.  for  Planting  and  Preserva- 
tion of  City  Trees;  V.-Pres.  N.  Y.  Tree 
Planting  Ass'n.;  Ex.  Sec.  Am.  Ass'n. 
Park  Supts.  Rendered  active  service  in 
preservation  of  landscape  and  develop- 
ment of  parks  and  public  grounds. 

Levt,  Harry  M.,  Cincinnati.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Howard  W.,  Adv.  V.-Pies. 
Civic  Club,  Philadelphia.  Interested  in 
park  development  and  community  im- 
provement. 

Lewis,  Ion,  Portland,  Ore.    Interested  in 
National   Parks,   community   improve- 
ment, and  Federal  City. 
*Lewi8,  M.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    Mem- 
ber Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Light,  Charles  P.,  Investment  Broker, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dir.  Franklin  Nat. 
Bank.  Member  of:  Bd.  of  T.;  Nat. 
Press  Club;  English  Speaking  Union. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Lilienbero,  Dr.  Albert,  City  Planner, 
Goteborg,  Sweden.  Interested  in  city 
planning. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Robert,  Washington,  D. 
C.    Interested  in  Federal  City, 

Lindsay,  George  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Participated  actively  in  work  of  Greater 
St.  Paul  Com.,  St.  Paul  Ass'n.,  and  St. 
Paul  Planning  Bd.  For  work  as  Chair- 
man Bd.  of  Trustees,  Children's  Hosp. 
of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  Symphony 
Com.,  together  with  individual  efforts, 
was  awarded  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  as  "Citizen  who  has  done  the 
most  for  St.  Paul  in  1928." 

Lindsley,  Col.  Henry  D.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  New  York  City.  Former  Pres. 
Citizens'  Ass'n.  of  Dallas;  former 
Mayor  of  Dallas;  Dir.  U.  S.  Bur.  War 
Risk  Ins.,  1918-19;  Chairman  Nat.  Ex. 
Com.  Am.  Legion,  1919.  Member  of: 
Acad.  Polit.  Science;  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Ass'n.;  Sulgrave  Inst.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Linn,  Talfourd  P.,  Lawyer,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Participated  actively  in  securing 
and  administering  Art  Museum.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Lippxncott,  Mrs.  J.  Bertram,  Philadel- 
phia. Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
community  improvement. 

Litchfield,  Electus  D.,  Architect,  New 
York  City.  Member  of:  N.  Y.  Chap. 
A.  I.  A.;  Archtl.  League:  Beaux  Arts 
Inst,  of  Design;  Fifth  Ave.  Ass'n.;  Nat. 
Housing  Ass'n.;  N.  Y.  Bldg.  Congr.; 
Real  Estate  Bd.  of  N.  Y.;  Am.  Fed.  of 
Arts;  City  Club  of  N.  Y.;  Mun.  Art 
Soc;  Mayor's  City  Com.  on  Plan  and 
Survey,  N.  Y.  C,  1928;  Commission  to 
revise  Bldg.  Code  1908;  Archt.  and 
Town  Planner  of  Yorkship  Village, 
largest  of  permanent  war  towns;  Ex. 
Bd.  A.  C.  A.    Archt.  of  Govt,  bldgs., 


public  libraries,  public  monuments,  etc. 
Actively  interested  in  architectural 
advance,  city  planning,  housing,  and  the 
Federal  City. 

Lloyd,  William  F.,  Pittsburgh.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Shields,  Pa, 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Lloyd-Smith,  Wilton,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Lodge,  Richard  W.,  Redlands,  Calif. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
*LoGAN,  Frank  G.,  Capitalist,  Chicago. 
V.-Pres.  Art  Inst,  of  Chicago;  founder 
Am.  College  of  Surgeons;  Trustee 
Beloit  College;  patron  Chicago  Civic 
Grand  Opera  and  Civic  Music  Soc; 
Dir.  Chicago  Galleries  Ass'n.;  Dir. 
Ass'n.  Arts  and  Industries.  Member  of: 
Mun.  Art  League;  Am.  Fed.  Arts; 
Chicago  Historical,  Archeol.  and  Geo. 
Socs.;  Acad.  Science  and  Museums  of 
Nat.  Hist.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Logan,  Hon.  Ja.me8,  Manufacturer,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  Former  Mayor  Worcester; 
Trustee  Worcester  Poly.  Inst.;  lec- 
turer on  civic  and  industrial  subjects. 

Logan,  Robert  R.,  Eddington,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

LoHMANN,  Karl  B.,  Landscape  Architect 
and  City  Planner,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana, 
111.  Sec.  Miss.  Valley  Chap.  A.  S.  L.  A. 
Member  of:  Nat.  Conf.  City  Planning; 
Am.  City  Planning  Inst.  Participated 
in  preparation  of  plans  and  studies  for 
numerous  municipalities  in  the  U.  S. 
♦Lombard,  Dr.  Warren  P.,  College  Pro- 
fessor, Ann  Arbor.  Former  Asst.  Prof. 
Physiol.,  Clark  Univ.;  Prof.  Physiol., 
Univ.  of  Mich.  Member  of:  Am. 
Physiol.  Soc;  Soc  Experimental  Biol- 
ogy and  Medicine,  Univ.  of  Mich.; 
Research  Club.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

Longyear,  Mrs.  John  Munro,  Brookline, 
Mass.   Life. 

Lonnquist,  Axel,  Realtor,  Chicago. 
Com.  on  Billboard  Restriction,  Nat. 
Ass'n.  Real  Estate  Bds.  Life. 
*LoRCH,  Emil,  Professor,  Ann  Arbor. 
Former  Instructor  Detroit  Mus.  Art 
School;  former  Asst.  to  Dir.  Chicago 
Art  Inst.;  Sec  School  Architecture,  Art 
Inst,  and  Armour  Inst.;  Prof,  and  Head 
of  College  of  Architecture,  Univ.  of 
Mich.;  Archt.  and  Member  Detroit 
Belle  Isle  Bridge  Commission.  Mem- 
ber of:  A.  I.  A.,  Mich.  Soc.  of  Archts.; 
Am.  Art  Ass'n.  of  Paris.  Actively  in- 
terested in  architectural  advance  and 
Federal  City. 
*LoRCH,  Mrs.  Emil,  Ann  Arbor.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Lorimer,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Wyncote,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 
*Lott,  Louis,  Architect,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Dir.  Dayton  Civic  Music  League  and 
Dayton  Art  Inst.  Member  Com. 
on  City  Planning,  A.  I.  A.  Instigated 
City  Plan  movement  in  Dayton  and 
acted  as  Sec.  of  local  Committee  de- 
veloping    important     highway     plans. 
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Ch.  Dayton  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
Actively  interested  in  city  planning. 

Loud,  Joseph  P.,  Boston.  Interested  in 
community  improvement. 
*LovETT,  William  P.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Sec, 
Citizens  League  of  Detroit;  V.-Pres. 
Nat.  Ass'n.  of  Civic  Secretaries.  Ac- 
tively interested  in  community  improve- 
ment and  the  Federal  City. 

LowDEN,  Hon.  Frank  O.,  Lawyer,  Ore- 
gon, 111.  Ex.  Gov.  Illinois;  former 
member  of  Congress;  former  member 
faculty  Northwestern  Univ.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

LuBiN,  Simon  J.,  Merchant,  Sacramento. 
Founder  and  former  Pres.  State  Com- 
mission of  Immigration  and  Housing, 
Cahf . ;  Pres.  Sacramento  Region  Citizens 
Council  for  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment of  21  northern  CaUf .  counties. 
Member  of:  Am.  Acad.  PoUt.  and  Social 
Science;  Am.  Ass'n.  Labor  Legislation. 
Participated  actively  in  redrafting  and 
enforcing  municipal  housing  laws  of 
State,  resulting  in  marked  improvement 
of  conditions.  Contributed  distin- 
guished service  to  the  State  in  preserva- 
tion of  historical  records  and  land- 
marks, the  development  of  National 
and  State  Park  areas,  the  improvement 
of  educational  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  in  the  development  of  an  economic 

f)rogram  presented  to  the  State  Legis- 
ature. 

LuDEN,  William  H.,  Manufacturer, 
Reading,  Pa.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

Lyle,  John  Macintosh,  R.  C.  A.,  F.  R. 
I.  B.  A.,  Architect,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Chairman  Com.  on  Ed.;  Council 
Toronto  Art  Gallery.  Member  Ontario 
Ass'n.  of  Archts.  Consulting  Archt.  to 
Civic  Improvement  Commission  under 
Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  1911.  Rendered 
distinguished  service  in  promotion  of 
architectural  improvement  in  Toronto. 
Prepared  preUminary  town-planning 
scheme  for  City  of  Toronto. 

Lyman,  Arthur,  Boston.     Interested  in 
community  improvement. 
*Lyman,  D.  R.,  Louisville.    Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Brookline, 
Mass.   Life. 

Mackenzie,  Clinton,  City  Planner, 
New  York  City.  Member  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning;  Nat.  Housing  Ass'n.; 
Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 
♦Mac  Lennan,  Frank,  Newspaper  pub- 
lisher, Topeka,  Kans.  Proprietor  and 
Editor  Topeka  State  Journal.  V.-Pres. 
and  one  of  organizers  Kansas  Reserve 
State  Bank;  Dir.  Associated  Press. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Mac  Neil,  Gordon  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Rendered  distinguished  service 
in  designing  houses  of  Wesley  Heights 
Real  Estate  Subdivision. 

Mac  Nbille,  Perry  R.,  City  Planner, 
New  York  City.  Former  Pres.  Civic 
Club,  Summit,  N.  J.    Consultant  for 


and  chairman  of  Erie  Housing  Com., 
Erie,  Pa.  Organizer  and  head  Housing 
Bureau  for  Ordinance  Dept.  U.  S.  A. 
and  for  first  Housing  Bureau,  U.  8, 
Shipping  Board.  One  of  the  organizers 
and  first  chairman  of  City  Plan  Com- 
mission, and  Member  of:  Zoning  Com- 
mission, Summit,  N.  J.;  Nat.  Housing 
Ass'n.  Active  in  movements  for  legisla- 
tion permitting  city  manager  form  of 
government  in  New  Jersey;  replanning 
army  camps  for  post-war  use;  procuring 
city  plan  and  zoning  ordinance,  civic 
center  and  Soldiers  Memorial  Field  at 
Simimit,  N.  J.;  and  a  county  park  for 
Union  County,  N.  J. 
Macomber,  Irving  E.,  former  V.-Pres. 
U.  S.  Housing  Corp.,  Washington. 
Former  member  Toledo  Bd.  of  Ed.; 
former  Chairman  Lucas  Co.  Planning 
Commission.  Member  Bd.  Toledo  Art 
Museum;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.;  Chairman 
Toledo  Fed.  City.  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
♦Mac  Veagh,  Eambs,  Merchant,  Banker, 
Chicago.  Member  of  firm  of  Franklin 
Mac  Veagh  &  Co.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 
♦Maher,  George  W.,  Architect,  Chicago. 
Former  Pres.  111.  Chap.  A.  I.  A.;  Chair- 
man Municipal  Art  Com.  and  Town 
Planning  Com.,  A.  I.  A.;  Restoration 
Com.,  Fine  Arts  Palace;  Fellow  A.  I.  A. 
Interested  in  architectural  advance  and 
Federal  City. 
♦Maiden,  Bruce,  Realtor,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Manning,  Warren  H.,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Cambridge,  Mass.  An  organizer 
and  former  Pres.  A.  S.  L.  A.;  an  or- 
ganizer Am.  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Ass'n.  (now  A.  C.  A.);  Chairman  Nat. 
Plan  Com.  A.  C.  A.  Member  of:  Ex. 
Bd.  A.  C.  A.;  Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.;  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst.;  Am.  Inst.  Park 
Executives;  Nat.  Conf.  on  State  Parks; 
Nat.  Parks  Ass'n.;  Mass.  Forestry 
Ass'n. ;  International  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Fed.;  Bd.  Dirs.,  Fed. 
Socs.  on  Planning  and  Parks.  Rendered 
important  service  in  planning  of  city 
Park  systems  for  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  and  many  other  American 
cities.  Actively  interested  in  city  plan- 
ning. National,  State,  and  city  parks. 
Manning,     Mrs.     W.vrren    H.,     North 

Billerica,  Mass.  Life. 
Marburg,  Theodore,  Pubhcist,  Balti- 
more. U.  S.  Minister  to  Belgium,  1912- 
14;  Trustee  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.;  Pres. 
Am.  Soc.  Judicial  Settlement  Interna- 
tional disputes,  1915-16;  former  V.- 
Pres.  Am.  Econ.  Ass'n.;  International 
Fed.  of  League  of  Nations  Socs.  Mem- 
ber of:  Am.  Poht.  Science  Ass'n.;  Am. 
Soc.  International  Law.  Life. 
♦Marion,  A.  F.,  Seattle.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Mark,  Clayton,  Manufacturer,  Chicago. 
Pres.  Civic  Fed.  of  Chicago;  ex-Pres. 
Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Chicago.  Member  of: 
Art  Inst.,  Chicago;  Field  Museum; 
Chicago  Historic  Soc;  Chicago  Zo61. 
Soc. 
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Mabkoe,  Mbs.  John,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
Marquette,  Bleecker,  Cincinnati.  Ex. 
Sec.  Cincinnati  Better  Housing  League. 
Rendered  important  service  in  housing 
betterment. 

Marshall,  Hon.  Louis,  Lawyer,  New 
York  City.  Member  Constitutional 
Conventions,  N.  Y.  State,  1890,  1894, 
1915.  Chairman  N.  Y.  State  Immi- 
gration Commission,  1908;  founder 
Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Soc;  Prea. 
Am.  Jewish  Com.  and  Am.  Jewish 
Relief  Com.;  Trustee  Syracuse  Univ.; 
Pres.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry. 
Member  of:  Am.  Law  Inst.;  Am.  Bar 
Ass'n.;  N.  Y.  State  Bar  Ass'n.;  Zool. 
Soc;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  N.  Y.  His- 
torical Soc;  Acad,  of  Sciences. 
♦Marston,  Anson,  Civil  Engineer,  Ames, 
Iowa.  IDean  Iowa  State  College:  former 
Pres.  Iowa  Engineering  Soc;  Land 
Grant  College,  Engrg.  Ass'n.  Member 
of:  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission; 
A.  S.  C.  E.;  Soc.  Promotion  Engrg. 
Ed.  Commanding  Officer  with  rank 
of  Lt.-Col.,  U.  S.  Engrs.,  during  World 
War.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Marston,  Arthur  H.,  Merchant,  San 
Diego.  Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
community  improvement. 

Marston,  George  W.,  Merchant,  San 
Diego.  Pres.  San  Diego  Historical  Soc. ; 
first  Park  Commissioner,  San  Diego. 
Member  of:  Civic  Com.  C.  of  C; 
Cahf.  State  Parks  Council;  San  Diego 
Park  Cornmission.  Builder  of  Presidio 
Park,  Marston  Hills  Subdivision  and 
Presidio  Hills  Subdivision.  Participated 
actively  in  all  larger  physical  improve- 
ment developments  of  a  civic  character 
in  San  Diego  for  past  fifty  years.  Ac- 
tively interested  in  community  improve- 
ment and  Federal  City. 

Martin,  Darwin  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Member  Fed.  Soc.  Planning  and  Parks. 

Martin,  Mrs.  J.  Willis,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Marvin,  Miss  Cornelia,  Librarian, 
Salem,  Ore.  Librarian  of  the  State 
Library  of  Ore.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

Marvin,  Mrs.  Robert  N.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Marx,  Prof.  Charles  David,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Former  member  faculty  Stan- 
ford Univ.;  member  Ex.  Bd.  and  Ch. 
Palo  Alto  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Mason,  Miss  E.  F.,  Boston.  Interested 
in  National  Parks  and  civic  improvement. 
Life. 

Mason,  George  G.,  Capitalist,  New  York 
City.  Dir.  Erie  Ry . ;  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Co.;  Fellow  Corp.  of  Yale  Univ. 
Life. 

Mather,  Samuel,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dir. 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.;  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
N.  Y.  Pres.  Lakeside  Hosp.;  V.-Pres. 
and  Trustee  Western  Reserve  Univ., 
and  Adelbert  College.    Trustee  Cleve- 


land Mus.  of  Art.;  Hon.  Chairman 
Cleveland  Community  Fund.  Member 
Central  Com.  Am.  Red  Cross.  Actively 
interested  in  all  movements  for  city 
improvement. 

Mather,  Stephen  T.,  Chicago.  Pres. 
Sterhng  Borax  Co.  Asst.  to  Sec.  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Interior,  1915-17.  Dir.  Nat. 
Park  Service,  1917-29.  Rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  development  of  Na- 
tional Park  system. 

Mather,  William  G.,  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacturer,  Cleveland.  Pres.  Cleve- 
land Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  Trustee  Trinity 
College;  Kenyon  College;  Western  Re- 
serve Univ.  Member  of:  Am.  Anti- 
quarian Soc. ;  Western  Reserve  Historic 
Soc  Actively  interested  in  all  move- 
ments for  city  improvement. 

Mathewson,  F.  S.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Rendered  important  service  as  Dir.  of 
Recreation  Commission. 

Mattison,  Dr.  Fitch  C.  E.,  Pasadena. 
Interested  in  National  Parks. 

Mauran,  John  Lawrence,  Architect, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Member  Nat.  Com- 
mission Fine  Arts,  1908.  Pres.  St. 
Louis  Grand  Opera  Com.,  1910-12; 
St.  Louis  Plaza  Commission.  Dir.  Mer- 
cantile Libr.  Member  of:  Pub.  Libr. 
Bd.,  St.  Louis;  Bd.  Control  St.  Louis 
Mus.  Fine  Arts,  1906-10;  Ex.  Com. 
St.  Louifc  Community  Council;  Corp. 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology;  Mo.  His- 
toric Soc. ;  Am.  Forestry  Ass'n. ;  Ex.  Com. 
St.  Louis  Chap.  Am.  Red  Cross.  Fellow 
A.  I.  A.  Interested  in  architectural  ad- 
vance and  Federal  City. 
♦May,  Abthur,  Merchant,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  F.  P.  May  Hardware  Co. 
Dir.  Rotary  Club.  V.-Pres.  Washing- 
ton Council  Boy  Scouts.  Chairman 
Com.  on  Charities  and  Corrections, 
Washington  Bd.  of  T.  Member  Com. 
of  100  on  Federal  City. 
♦May,  Prof.  Samuel,  University  Professor, 
Berkeley,  Cahf.  Member  faculty  Univ. 
of  CaUf.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Maybeck,  B.  R.,  Architect,  San  Francisco. 
Pres.  Art  Ass'n.,  San  Francisco.  Found- 
er Council  of  Allied  Arts.  Member  of: 
San  Francisco  Soc.  Archts.;  Berkeley 
City  Planning  Commission;  A.  I.  A. 
Onetime  Prof,  of  Arch.  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Former  Dean  Dept.  of  Arch.,  Univ.  of 
Cahf.  Hon.  Member  San  Francisco 
Chap.  A.  I.  A.  Interested  in  architec- 
tural advance  and  Federal  City. 

McAneny,  Hon.  George,  Pubhcist,  New 
York  City.  Former  Pres.  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Former  Pres.  Bd.  Alder- 
men and  Acting  Mayor  of  N.  Y.  Sec. 
and  Ex.  Officer  N.  Y.  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission,  1902.  Pres.  City 
Club,  N.  Y.,  1906-09.  Former  Ex. 
Mgr.  New  York  Timet.  Former  V.-Pres. 
Am.  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass'n. 
Chairman  N.  Y.  Transit  Commission. 
Drafted  Civil  Service  rules  now  in  force 
in  New  York  City.  Appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor to  Commission  for  revision  of 
N.  Y.  City  Charter,  1908.  Chairman 
Com.    on   City   Plan,    1914-16.     Pres. 
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N.  Y.  Kindergarten  Ass'n.  V.-Pres. 
Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat.  Civil  Service 
Reform  I^eague.  Rendered  distinguished 
service  in  promotion  of  city  and  regional 
planning  in  New  York  and  its  environs. 

♦McCarter,  Mi88  Margaret  H.,  Topeka, 
Kans.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦McClintock,  Col.  James  Harvet, 
Author,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  State  Historian 
of  Ariz.,  1919-23;  Ex-Pres.  Ariz.  Folk- 
lore Soc;  Rough  Riders  Asa'n.  Dept, 
Commander  United  Spanish  Veterans. 
Former  newspaper  editor  in  Ariz.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
McClurb,  C.  a.,  Portland,  Ore.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

*McCoMB,  David,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.   Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

♦McCoMB,  Mrs.  David,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
McCoRMicK,  Miss  Anne,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
V.-Pres.  Harrisburg  Civic  Club.  Mem- 
ber Municipal  League  of  Harrisburg. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

♦McCoRMicK,  Cyrus  H.,  Manufacturer, 
Chicago.  Pres.  International  Harvester 
Co.,  1902-19.  Dir.  111.  Trust  Co.;  Nat. 
City  Bank;  McCormick  Theol.  Sem- 
inary; Trustee  Princeton  Univ.;  Field 
Mus.,  Nat.  Hist.;  EUzabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund;  Member  Special  Dip- 
lomatic Mission  of  U.  S.  to  Russia, 
1917.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller, 
Chicago.  Founder  Chicago  Zoological 
Gardens.  Patronness  of  Opera  in  Eng- 
lish for  American  audiences.  Original 
promoter  of  Civic  Opera  in  Chicago. 
Member  of:  League  of  Women  Voters; 
Ohio  Soc;  D.  A.  R.;  Friends  of  Opera; 
Drama  League.  Interested  in  develop- 
ment of  Federal  City.  Life. 
McCormick,    Donald,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Interested  in  community  improvement. 
McCormick,  Henry  B.,  Lawyer,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  Pres.  Lawrence  Iron  Co. 
Sec.-Treas.  The  Patriot  and  Evening 
News.  Interested  in  Community  Im- 
provement. 
McCormick,  Stanley,  Chicago.  Actively 

interested  in  city  improvement.  Life. 
McCormick,  Hon.  Vance  C,  Newspaper 
pubheher,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Pub.  The 
Patriot  and  Evening  News.  Pres.  Bd. 
Harrisburg  Acad. ;  Dir.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  Trustee  and  Member  Ex.  Com. 
Pa.  State  College.  Member  of:  City 
Council,  Harrisburg,  1900-02;  War 
Mission  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
1917;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Adviser  to 
President,  Am.  Commission  to  negoti- 
ate Peace,  Paris,  1919. 

♦McCrary,  Irvin,  Denver,  Colo.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  George,  Wyoming, 
Ohio.  Chairman  Div.  of  Conservation, 
Ohio  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs.  Rendered 
distinguished  service  in  cause  of  con- 
servation and  preservation  of  scenic 
beauty. 
McDuffie,  Duncan,  Realtor,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  Engaged  in  development  of  resi- 
dential   subdivisions    around    Berkeley 


since  1905.  Chairman  Calif.  State 
Parks  Commission;  Civic  Arts  Commis- 
sion, Berkeley.  Member  Bd.  Dirs. 
"Save-the- Redwoods"  League.  Ac- 
tively interested  in  city  planning.  Na- 
tional and  State  Parka,  and  Federal 
City. 
McEwAN,  Mrs.  Alexander  Eraser, 
Seattle.  Pres.  Washington  State  Soc. 
for  Conservation  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Tree  Planting.  Conservation  Chairman 
for  State  of  Washington  in  Garden  Club 
of  Am.;  Bd.  Dirs.  The  Garden  Club  of 
Am.;  Seattle  Garden  Club;  Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Soc.  Member  of:  State 
Forestry  Conf.;  Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.; 
City  Affairs  Com.  of  Seattle  C.  of  C; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  State  Parks;  Mass.  Hort. 
Soc;  Garden  Club,  Ltd.,  of  London; 
Royal  Hortl.  Soc;  Puget  Sound  Acad. 
Science.  Inaugurated  Annual  Flower 
Show  of  Seattle  and  the  planting  of 
1,200  American  elms  on  Des  Moines 
Memorial  Highway.  Organized  Wash- 
ington State  Soc.  for  Conservation  of 
Wild  Flowers  and  Tree  Planting  and 
State-wide  movement  to  make  Washing- 
ton the  Holly  State.  Rendered  distin- 
guished service  in  cause  of  conservation 
in  the  U.  S.  Interested  in  the  Federal 
City. 

♦McFadden,  Mrs.  Parmelee  J.,  Chicago. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
McFarland,  Dr.  J.  Horace,  Master 
Printer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Pres.  Pa.  Art 
Commission;  Past  V.-Pres.  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Sec.  Mun.  League  of  Harris- 
burg; Past  Pres.  and  Founder  A.  C.  A., 
1904-24.  Member  Advisory  Com.  on 
Zoning,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Am. 
Member  Special  International  Niagara 
Control  Bd.  Pres.  McFarland  Publicity 
Service;  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Press.  Printer  of  and  contributor  to 
American  Gardening,  Country  Life  in 
America  and  Countryside  Magazines. 
Editor  American  Rose  Annual.  Mem- 
ber of:  Commission  on  living  Conditions 
of  War  Workers,  Dept.  of  Labor,  1918- 
19;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Am. 
Rose  Soc;  Am.  Ass'n.  Nurserymen. 
Author  of  numerous  books  on  gardening 
and  contributor  to  Outlook,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Better  Homes  cfe  Gardens, 
Country  Gentleman,  House  dk  Garden, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Chairman  A.  C.  A. 
Committees  on  National  Park*  and 
Forests,  Roadside  Improvement,  and 
Harrisburg  P'ederal  City.  V.-Pres.  A.  C. 
A.  Led  campaigns  for  preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls,  for  preserving  and  devel- 
oping National  park  system  resulting  in 
establishment  of  National  Park  Service 
by  Act  of  Congress.  As  President  of 
American  Civic  Association,  visited  some 
500  towns  and  cities  in  pursuance  of  the 
aim  of  that  organization  to  make  Ameri- 
can communities  better  places  in  which 
to  live. 

♦McGann,  Mrs.  Robert  G.,  Lake  Forest, 
111.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 
McGowan,     Rear     Admiral     Samuel, 
Retd.,  Columbia,  S.  C.    Former  State 
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Highway  Commissioner.  Actively  en- 
gaged in  campaign  for  restriction  of 
outdoor  advertising.  Rendered  im- 
portant service  in  roadside  improvement 
and  civic  education  on  iniquity  of  the 
billboard. 

♦McKeb,  Bert  H.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

♦McKee,  Miss  Margaret,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦McKiNLET,  Prof.  Charles,  Portland, 
Ore.  Member  faculty  Reed  College. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦McKnight,  Mrs.  T.  H.  B.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Chairman  Bd.  of  Editors  Bulletin  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  Am.  Rendered  im- 
portant service  in  civic  education 
through  columns  of  periodical. 

♦McMechen,  Edgar  G.,  Denver.  Inter- 
ested in  art  education  and  Federal  City. 

♦McNaughton,  E.  B.,  Portland,  Ore.  In- 
terested in  civic  education  and  Federal 
City. 
McRae,  Milton  A.,  Newspaper  PubHsher, 
San  Diego.  A  founder  of  Scripps- 
McRae  League  of  Newspapers,  now  con- 
solidated with  Scripps-Howard  News- 
paper Syndicate.  Ex-Pres.  Detroit  Bd. 
of  Comm.;  Harper  Hosp.,  Detroit. 
V.-Pres.  Boy  Scouts  of  Am.;  Scripps 
Memorial  Hosp.;  Scripps  Metabolic 
Clinic,  San  Diego.  Rendered  important 
service  in  civic  education  through 
columns  of  press. 
Mead,  George  W.,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. 
Mead,  Miss  Marcia,  Architect,  New 
York  City.  Architectural  adviser  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine.  Member  of:  A.  I.  A. 
Nat.  Housing  Ass'n.;  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Actively  interested  in  archi- 
tectural advance  and  Federal  City. 

♦Mechlin,  Miss  Leila,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sec.  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  Washington  Soc. 
of  Fine  Arts.  Editor  American  Magazine 
of  Art.  Art  Editor  Washington  Star. 
Participated  in  movements  for  the  lo- 
cation and  plan  of  Lincoln  Memorial; 
the  prevention  of  erection  of  smoke 
stacks  on  Potomac  Parkway  during  the 
War;  for  securing  the  Freer  Gallery, 
and  collections  for  Washington;  the  ap- 
pointment by  Pres.  Roosevelt  of  Nat. 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  McMillan  Plan  for  park  de- 
velopment in  Washington.  Mem.  Com. 
of  100  on  Federal  City. 
Medary,  Milton  B.,  Jr.,  Architect, 
Philadelphia.  Former  Pres.  A.  I.  A.; 
Phila.  Chap.  A.  I.  A.  Member  of:  Nat. 
Commi.ssion  Fine  Arts,  1922-26;  Nat. 
Cap.  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion since  1926;  Bd.  Archtl.  Consul- 
tants U.  S.  Treas.  Dept.,  1927;  Pa. 
Acad.  Fine  Arts;  Pa.  Mus.  and  School 
Industr.  Arts;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  Fair- 
mount  Pk.  Art  Ass'n.;  Historical  Soc.  of 
Pa.;  Am.  Eng.  Council;  Am.  Nat. 
Sciences.  Hon.  Member  A.  S.  L.  A. 
Royal  Inst.  British  Archts.  Dir.  Foun- 
dation for  Archtl.  and  I^ands.  Arch., 
Lake  Forest,  111.    Participated  actively 


in  movements  for  architectural  advance 
and  in  the  development  of  Federal  City. 

Meigs,  Miss  Gerda  E.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Melville,  George  W.,  Cincinnati.  Ex. 
Sec.  United  City  and  Regional  Plan 
Ass'n.  Participating  actively  in  city 
and  regional  planning  movements. 

Merchant,  Mrs.  Francis  B.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Chairman  City  Planning 
Com.,  Women's  City  Club.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
♦Merriam,  C.  B.,  Topeka,  Kans.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Merriam,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Merriam,  Dr.  John  C,  Paleontologist, 
Educator,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pres. 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Former  Dean  of  Faculties  Univ.  of 
Calif.  Former  Pres.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.; 
Am.  Paleontol.  Soc.  Member  of:  Nat. 
Acad.  Sciences;  Washington  Acad. 
Sciences;  CaUf.  Acad.  Sciences;  Phila. 
Acad.  Sciences;  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Am.  Ass'n.  Univ.  Profs.; 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Participated  actively 
in  movements  for  "Save-the-Red woods" 
and  other  State  and  National  Parks. 
♦Merrill,  R.   D.,  Seattle.    Interested  in 

Federal  City. 
♦Merrler,  Mrs.  Charles,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Metson,  W.  H.,  San  Francisco.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 
♦Metzerott,  Oliver,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Maryland.  V.-Pres.  Md.  Forestry 
Ass'n.  Former  State  Senator  of  Md. 
Member  Com.  100  on  Federal  City. 
Participated  actively  in  preparation  and 
passage  of  present  section  of  Maryland 
Code  making  it  unlawful  to  destroy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plant  life  along 
public  highways  of  Maryland.  Author 
of  bill  (still  pending)  to  regulate  out- 
door advertising  along  State  highways 
in  Md.  Promoted  construction  work 
along  National  Defense  Highway  con- 
necting Washington  with  Annapolis. 

Meter,  Miss  Heloise,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Member  Garden  Club  of  Am.  Parti- 
cipated actively  in  movement  for  road- 
side improvement  and  restriction  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

MiEHLE,  Miss  Edith,  Pottsville,  Pa.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

MiLAR,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Former  Chairman  Conservation,  Gen. 
Fed.  Women's  Clubs.  Rendered  im- 
portant service  in  cause  of  conservation 
and  National  Parks. 

Millar,  Dr.  A.  C,  Clergyman,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Former  Pres.  Hendrix  Col- 
lege; Okla.  Meth.  College;  Ark.  State 
Teachers'  Ass'n.  Head  of  good  roads 
movement  resulting  in  adoption  1899  of 
amendment  to  Constitution  of  Ark. 
authorizing  counties  to  levy  road  tax. 
Led  movement  to  secure  legislation  re- 
gulating college  charters  and  degrees. 
Rendered  important  service  in  cauoe  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 
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MiLLAED,  Everett  L.,  Lawyer,  Chicago. 
Pres.  Municipal  Art  Commission  and 
Highland  Park  District;  Dir.  Chicago 
Galleries  Ass'n.;  City  Club  of  Chicago; 
V.-Prea.  Highland  Park  Hosp.  Ass'n. 
Member  of:  Chicago  Bar  Ass'n.;  Mun. 
Art  League.  Leader  in  securing  bill- 
board regulation  in  Chicago.  Initiated 
State  Art  Commission  Act  in  Illinois. 
Active  in  securing  passage  of  111.  Forest 
Preserve  Act  and  general  restriction  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

Miller,  A.  N.,  Realtor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  One  of  the  promoters  of  "Wesley 
Heights.  Interested  in  development  of 
real-estate  subdivisions. 

Miller,  E.  P.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Miller,  Mrs.  E.  T.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Participated  actively  in  movements  for 
improvement  of  living  conditions  in 
Cleveland.  Former  Member  Ex.  Bd. 
A.  C.  A. 

Miller,  Frank  A.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Founded  Glenwood  Inn.  Builder  and 
Manager  Loring  Opera  House.  Founder 
Chemowa  and  Huntington  Parks;  Gt. 
Rubidoux  Sunrise  Pilgrimage  and  Easter 
Service.  Member  of:  Span.  Arts  Soc; 
S.  W.  Soc.  Cahf.  br.  Archeol.  Inst,  of 
Am.;  Landmarks  Club;  Ex.  Com.  Am. 
Red  Cross.    Life. 

Miller,  George  P.,  Milwaukee.  Active 
in  efforts  to  secure  scientific  sewage 
system  for  Milwaukee  County. 

Miller,  Guyon,  East  Downington,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Miller,  Herman  P.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Miller,  Joseph  T.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Active  in  promotion  of  civic  improve- 
ment and  community  advance  through 
development  of  Metropohtan  Plan  for 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 

Miller,  Prop.  William  Ttler,  Los 
Angeles.  Former  Univ.  Prof,  and 
Editor.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

MiNiER,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Oakland,  Nebr. 
V.-Pres.  Library  Bd.,  Oakland  Public 
Library.  Chairman  Div.  Community 
Service  Gen.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs. 
Active  in  cause  of  community  planning 
and  civic  improvement. 

Mitchell,  C.  Stanley,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Mixer,  Charles  A.,  Rumford,  Maine. 
Sec.  Rumford  Park  Commission.  Ac- 
tively interested  in  park  development. 

MoNROB,  J.  Blanc,  Lawyer,  New  Orleans. 
Gen.  Solicitor  New  Orleans  &  North- 
eastern R.  R.  Co.  Pres.  Broussard 
Land  Co.  Dir.  Baronne  Realty  Co.; 
Phoenix  Development  Co.  Member 
Com.  appointed  by  La.  Bar  Ass'n.  for 
revision  of  Judiciary.  Interested  in 
community  improvement. 

Monroe,  William  S.,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, Chicago.  Consulting  Engr.  for 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago: 
Public  Service  Co.;  Northern  111.  and 
Middle  West  Utilities  Co.  Member  of: 
A.  I.  E.  E.:  A.  S.  M.  E.;  Am.  Inst. 


Mining  and  Metall.  Engrs.;  Western 
Soc.  Engrs.;  Acad.  Poht.  Sci.;  Chicago 
Geo.  Soc.    Interested  in  National  Parks. 

*MooDY,  Mrs.  Agnes,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
MooRE,  Barrington,  Forester,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Sec.  Council  on  Nat.  Parks, 
Forests,  and  Wild  Life.  Former  Assoc. 
Ed.  Journal  of  Forestry.  Trustee  Am. 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Soc. 
Fellow  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sciences.  Member 
of:  Ex.  Com.  Nat.  Conf.  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation; Ecol.  Soc.  Am.;  Botanical  Soc. 
Am.;  Am.  Geo.  Soc.  Actively  interested 
in  development  State  and  National 
Parks  and  Forests. 

♦Moore,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chairman  Nat.  Commission  Fine  Arts. 
Overseer  Harvard  College.  Treas. 
Am.  Historical  Ass'n.  Member  Am. 
Inst.  Arts  and  Letters;  Acad.  Arts  and 
Letters,  Cuba.  Hon.  Member  A.  I.  A. 
Former  Pres.  Detroit  City  Planning 
Commission.  Ed.  The  Plan  of  Chicago 
by  D.  H.  Burnham  and  E.  H.  Bennett; 
Plan  for  the  improvement  of  Washington 
by  D.  H.  Burnham,  C.  F.  McKim, 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  F.  L.  Olm- 
sted; and  annual  reports  of  Nat.  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts.  Member  Com. 
of  100  on  Federal  City.  Rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  development  of 
Federal  City. 

♦Moore,  Dr.  George,  Botanist,  St.  Louis. 
Dir.  Mo.  Botanical  Gardens.  Pres.  St. 
Louis  Acad.  Science.  Member  of:  Am. 
Philos.  Soc;  Washington  Acad.  Sci- 
ences; Botanical  Soc.  Am.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  North,  St.  Louis. 
Hon.  Pres.  Gen.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs; 
former  Pres.  Mo.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs; 
Am.  Ass'n.  Univ.  Women;  Visiting 
Nurse  Ass'n.,  St.  Louis;  Nat.  Council  of 
Women.  Former  Alumna  Trustee  Vassar 
College.  Hon.  V.-Pres.  International 
Council  of  Women.  Dir.  Nat.  Civic 
Fed.  Chairman  Mun.  Nurses  Bd.  under 
Dept.  Pubhc  Welfare,  St.  Louis.  Mem- 
ber Women's  Com.  Council  Nat.  De- 
fense, 1917-19.  Former  member  Ex. 
Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Actively  interested  in 
pubhc  welfare  and  Federal  City. 
Morel,  Miss  Louise,  Louisville.  Field 
Director  Women's  City  Club.  Inter- 
ested in  commimity  improvement, 
housing  and  Federal  City. 
Morgan,  H.  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   Life. 

♦Morgenthau,  Henry,  Banker,  New  York 
City.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  1913-16. 
Dir.  Inst,  of  International  Education. 
Pres.  Bronx  House  Settlement.  Former 
Pres.  Henry  Morgenthau  Co.;  Central 
Realty  Bond  &  Trust  Co.  Former  Dir. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soc.  of  U.  S. 
An  incorporator  Am.  Nat.  Red  Cross. 
V.-Chairman  Near  East  Relief,  Inc. 
Author.  Interested  in  public  welfare 
and  Federal  City. 
Morris,  Effingham  B.,  Lawyer,  Phila- 
delphia. Pres.  Girard  Trust  Co.  Dir. 
P.  R.  R.  Co.  Treas.  Council  of  Defense 
and  Com.  of  Public  Safety.    Interested 
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in  roadside  improvement  and  com- 
munity advance. 

Morris,  Henry  C,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.  C.  U.  S.  Consul  at  Ghent,  1893-98. 
Former  Trustee  Lombard  College. 
Former  V.-Pres.  Fed.  of  French  AlU- 
ances.  Member  of:  Am.  Bar  Ass'n.; 
Ex.  Com.  Am.  Peace  Soc;  Am.  Hist. 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Polit.  Science  Ass'n.;  Nat. 
Mun.  League;  Nat.  Econ.  League; 
Poetry  Lovers  of  Am.;  Am.  Acad.  PoUt. 
and  Social  Science;  Chicago  Bar  Ass'n.; 
111.  Hist.  Soc;  Archeol.  Soc.  of  Wash- 
ington. Author.  Interested  in  the 
Federal  City  and  general  civic  improve- 
ment. 

Morris,  Hon.  Ira.  Nelson,  Diplomatist, 
Author,  Chicago.  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Sweden,  1914-22.  Member  Acad. 
Polit.  Science;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
Interested  in  international  relations 
and  travel. 

Morris,  Miss  Lydia  T.,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  National  Parks  and  general 
civic  improvement. 

Morrison,  A.  Cressy,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  Bournonville  Realty  Co.  and 
Bournonville  Welding  Co.  Chairman 
Chemical  Advisory  Com.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Commerce.  Fellow  N.  Y.  Acad. 
Sciences.  Member  of:  Am.  Chemical 
Soc;  Electro-Chemical  Soc;  Am.  Inst. 
Mining  and  Metall.  Engrs. ;  Merchants 
Ass'n.  of  N.  Y.;  Am.  Mining  Congr.; 
Am.  Tariff  League.  Author.  Interested 
in  chemistry  and  Federal  City. 

MoRss,  Everett,  Jr.,  Manufacturer. 
Boston.  Pres.  FrankHn  Foundation  and 
Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co.  Trustee 
Morss  Real  Estate  Trust.  Member  of: 
Corpn.  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.;  A.  I.  E.  E.; 
A.  S.  M.  E.  Interested  in  city  de- 
velopment. 

MoRSS,  John  Wells,  Boston.  Interested 
in  civic  improvement. 

Morton,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.,  Devon,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Morton,  George  T.,  Realtor,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  Member  Omaha  City  Plan  Com. 
Interested  in  city  planning.  Ch,  Omaha 
Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

MosELEY,  I.  D.,  Tulsa.  Rendered  impor- 
tant civic  service  in  development  of 
regulations  for  safety  in  traffic. 

MosES,  A.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pres. 
BurUngton  Apt.  House  Co. ;  A.  C.  Moses 
Construction  Co.;  Travelers  Aid  Soc, 
Washington.  Dir.  Emergency  Hosp. 
Chairman  Americanization  School  Com. 
Member  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C;  Com.  of 
100  on  Federal  City.  Led  drive  to 
establish  playgrounds  for  D.  C.  children. 
Interested  in  civic  betterment. 

MosES,  H.  A.,  Manufacturer,  Philan- 
thropist, Mittineague,  Mass.  Pres. 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.;  West  Spring- 
field Trust  Co.;  Hampden  County  Im- 
provement League.  Interested  in  de- 
veloping closer  relationship  between 
city  and  coimtry  and  improving  position 
of  farmer. 

Moskowitz,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York 
City.      V.-Pres.     Ass'n.     to    Promote 


Proper  Housing  for  Girls.  Member  of: 
Ex.  Com.  of  City  Recreation  Com.; 
Women's  City  Club;  Ex.  Com.  of 
Welfare  Council  N.  Y.  C;  Com.  of  14. 
Actively  interested  in  better  housing, 
city  planning,  the  development  of  parks 
and  playgrounds,  recreation  control. 

Moss,  Frank  H.,  Philadelphia.    Life. 

Movitrs,  Hallam  L.,  MiUis,  Mass.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

MuDGE,  E.  W.,  Manufacturer,  Pittsburgh. 
Pres.  Edmund  W.  Mudge  A;  Co.  Mem- 
ber of:  Pa.  Council  Nat.  Defense  (World 
War);  Bd.  Dirs.  Allegheny  Gen.  Hosp.; 
Assoc.  Charities  and  Children's  Service 
Bureau.  Rendered  important  service 
to  city  planning  as  V.-Chairman  Pitts- 
burgh City  Plan  Commission  and 
member  Citizens  Com.  on  City  Plan. 
Life. 

MuENCH,  JtJLius  T.,  St.  Louis.  Rendered 
important  service  in  regulation  of  pilblic 
utilities. 

Murphy,  Edward  J.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
♦Murphy,   J.   C,   Louisville,   Ky.     Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Murray,  A.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

♦Nelson,  Murry,  Chicago.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Nelson,  Seymour  G.,  Manufacturer, 
Merchant,  Glenview,  111.  Pres.  Swain, 
Nelson  &  Sons.  Interested  in  park  de- 
velopment and  civic  improvement. 

♦Ness,  Mrs.  Henry,  Ames,  Iowa.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

♦Newcomer,  E.  W.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

♦Newell,  F.  H.,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Former  Chief  Engr. 
later  Dir.  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 
Engr.  Member  Pa.  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Bd.  Member  of:  Washing- 
ton Soc.  Engrs.;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City.  Active  in  preparation  of  original 
bill  providing  for  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  in  U.  S.  approved  1902. 

♦Newell,  J.  P^  Engineer,  Portland,  Ore. 
Consultant  City  Planning  Commission 
of  Portland.  Ch.  Portland  Fed.  City 
Com.  A.  C.  A.  Interested  in  planning. 
Nichols,  Acosta,  New  York  City.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

♦Nichols,  Elmer  E.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Nichols,  J.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pres. 
Kansas  City  Art  Inst.;  V.-Pres.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  Liberty  Memorial 
Ass'n.  Trustee  W.  R.  Nelson  Trust 
Fund.  Chairman  Com.  of  25  for  new 
water  works  system;  Com.  for  estab- 
lishing Barge  Line  Terminals  of  Mo. 
River  at  Kansas  City.  Member  Nat. 
Capitol  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 
First  V.-Pres.  and  Ch.  K.  C.  Federal 
City  Com.  A.  C.  A.  Active  in  se- 
curing passage  of  Zoning  Law  for  Mo.; 
City  Plan  Enabhng  Act  for  Kansas 
City  and  in  developing  neighborhood 
organizations  throughout  the  city.  As 
President    of    Country    Club    District, 
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developed  4,000  acres  in  highly  re- 
stricted residential  subdivision,  with 
architectural  and  landscape  control. 
Devoted  much  time  to  study  of  develop- 
ment of  outlj'ing  business  centers  ad- 
justed to  traffic  needs;  promulgated 
idea  of  street  plans  better  adapted  to 
growing  traffic  needs.  Interested  in 
development  of  outdoor  art  and  appre- 
ciation of  finer  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. Led  campaign  to  have  industrial 
survey  made  for  Kansas  City. 

Nichols,  Dr.  P.  C,  Spur,  Texas.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

Nicholson,  G.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

NicoLL,  Charles  H.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
♦NiTZE,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Chicago.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦NoEEENBBRG,  C.  E.,  Architect,  Engineer, 
Los  Angeles.  Member  Bd.  of  Bldg.  and 
Safety  Commissioners,  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  Former  member  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Commiesion.  Member 
and  Past-Pres.  City  Planning  Ass'n. 
Rendered  important  service  in  city 
planning  through  work  on  Los  Angeles 
Civic  Center.  Actively  interested  in 
revision  of  building  codes  for  State  C.  of 

C.  and  classification  of  buildings.  In- 
terested in  city  planning  and  Federal 
City. 

NoKES,  Tom,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Interested 
in  outdoor  advertising. 

NoLEN,  Dr.  John,  City  Planner,  Land- 
scape Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Past-Pres.  and  Member  Bd.  of  Dirs., 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning,  and  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst.  Bd.  Dire.  Fed. 
Socs.  Playgrounds  and  Parks;  A.  S.  C. 
E.;  Am.  Fed.  Arts;  Ex.  Com.  Interna- 
tional Fed.  Housing  and  Town  Planning; 
Boston  Soc.  Lands.  Archts.;  Harvard 
Eng.  Soc.  Advisory  Housing  Com.  of 
Emergency  Fleet  Corp.  (World  War). 
Author  important  city  planning  reports 
and  books.  Designed  Mariemont.  Ex. 
Bd.  A.  C.  A. 

NoRRis,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Milwaukee. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

NoRRis,  George  W.,  Lawyer,  Banker, 
Philadelphia.  Gov.  Fed.  Reserve  Bank, 
Philadelphia.  Pres.  Phila.  Belt  Line 
R.  R.  Co.  Former  V.-Pres.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Phila.  Former  Com- 
missioner Fed.  Farm  Loan  Commission. 
Member  of:  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and 
Social  Science;  Am.  Econ.  League; 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation;  The 
Am.  Foundation.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

North,  Arthur  T.,  Civil  Engineer,  New 
York  City.  Rendered  important  service 
in  construction  of  better  bridges. 

Norton,  Chauncey  W.,  Casenovia,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Notes,  Frank  B.,  Publicist,  Washington, 

D.  C.  Pres.  Assoc.  Press  and  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co.  Member  of: 
Washington  Bd.  of  T.;  City  Club;  Nat. 
Press  Club;  Mid-City  Citizens  Ass'n. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  through 


newspaper  columns  for  development  of 
Federal  City. 

Notes,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  Washington, 
p.  C.  Rendered  distinguished  service 
in  development  of  park  system  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  in  the  promotion  of 
garden  planting;  and  in  roadside  im- 
provement. Actively  interested  in  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  City. 

Notes,  Henry  T.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  city 
and  regional  planning  for  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County. 

NoYES,  Theodore  W.,  Pubhcist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Former  Pres.  Washington 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.  and 
Editor  since  1908.  Pres.  Bd.  of  Trustees 
Washington  Pubhc  Library;  George 
Washington  Univ.;  Ass'n.  of  Oldest 
Inhabitants  Washington.  Former  Pres. 
Washington  Bd.  of  T.;  Dir.  C.  of  C. 
One  of  original  Trustees  Nat.  Cathedral 
Foundation.  Member  of:  Columbia 
Historical  Soc;  West  End  Citizens 
Ass'n.;  Nat.  Press  Club;  Cosmos  Club; 
Soc.  of  D.  C.  Natives;  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City.  Instrumental  in  gaining 
underground  street  railway  system. 
Secured  estabUshment  of  PubUc  Li- 
brary. Advocate  of  50-50  system  for 
financing  District  of  Columbia.  Codi- 
fication of  D.  C.  Laws  and  National 
representation  for  citizens  of  the 
District. 

♦Oatman,  Dr.  Homer  C,  San  Diego.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City  and  city  plan- 
ning. 
♦O'Brien,  Col.  Arthur,  I^awyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Dir.  Nat.  Met.  Bank; 
Children's  Hosp.  Member  of:  Am. 
Bar  Ass'n.;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 

OcHS,  Adolph  S.,  Newspaper  Publisher, 
New  York  City.  Pubhsher  and  Con- 
troling  owner  New  York  Times; 
Chattanooga  Times.  Dir.  and  Member 
Ex.  Com.  Assoc.  Press.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Odum,  Dr.  Howard  W.,  College  Pro- 
fessor, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Prof.  Sociol- 
ogy and  Dir.  School  PubUc  Welfare, 
Univ.  of  N.  C.  Editor  Social  Forces, 
American  Social  Science  Series,  Univ. 
of  N.  C.  Contributor  to  various 
scientific  journals.  Interested  in  public 
welfare  and  Federal  City. 

Ogilby,  C.  F.  R.,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dir.  Nat.  Met.  Bank.  Member 
of:  Am.  Bar  Ass'n.;  Washington  C.  of 
C;  Lawyers'  Club;  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

O'Haea,  Edward  H.,  Publisher,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Pubhsher  and  Managing  Di- 
rector Syracuse  Herald.  Former  Pres. 
Mun.  Service  Bd.,  Syracuse.  Trustee 
State  College  of  Forestry.  Member  of: 
Nat.  Deeper  Waterways  Bd.;  Syracuse 
C.  of  C.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

O'Harra,  Mrs.  I.  H.,  Social  Worker, 
Philadelphia.  One  of  founders  of 
Playground   Ass'n.    of   Phila.     An   in- 
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oorporatoi  ublic  Ed.  Ass'n.  V.-Pres. 
State  Fed.  of  Pa.  Women;  Home  and 
School  League  of  Phila.  Founder 
Bucknell  Alumni  Club  of  Phila.  Inter- 
ested in  social  work  and  Federal  City. 

*Olbrich,  M.  B.,  Lawyer,  Madison,  Wis. 
Commissioner  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
Former  deputy  Attorney  Gen.  of  Wis. 
Sec.  Madison  Parks  Foundation.  Re- 
gent Univ.  of  Wis.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Jr.,  Landscape 
Architect,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Palos 
Verdes,  Calif.  Member  of  "Park  Com- 
mission of  1901"  which  prepared  plans 
in  extension  and  elaboration  of  the 
original  plans  made  by  Major  L'Enfant, 
in  1790,  for  the  parks  and  the  central 
groups  of  pubhc  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Washington;  Nat.  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  1910-1918;  Nat.  Capitol  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  since  1926; 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Planning  Bd.  (form- 
erly Chairman  of  Bd.) ;  formerly  Chair- 
man Ex.  Com.  of  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Bd.  Governors  and  Past- 
Ifres.,  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Fellow 
and  Past-Pres.  A.  S.  L.  A.  During  the 
World  War  member  of  Emergency  Con- 
struction Com.  of  the  War  Industries 
Bd.  of  the  U.  S.  and  Dir.-in-Charge  of 
Town  Planning  Div.  of  the  U.  S. 
Housing  Corp.;  member  of  Advisory 
Com.  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning  of 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Bd.  of  Prof. 
Advisers  on  City  Planning  for  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs.  Dir. 
Survey  of  Calif.  State  Parks,  to  deter- 
naine  what  lands  are  suitable  and  de- 
sirable for  the  ultimate  development  of 
comprehensive,  well-balanced  State 
jark  system.  Member  of:  Mass.  Civic 
'  jague;  Am.  Fed.  Arts;  Am.  Soc.  Mun. 
Improvements;  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Nat.  Housing  Ass'n.;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety;  Am.  For- 
estry Ass'n.;  Mass.  Forestry  Ass'n.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  State  Parks.  Participated 
in  and  responsible  for  city  and  park 
plans  for  approximately  50 'cities  of  the 
U.  S.  V.-Pres.  A.  C.  A.  Active  in  move- 
ments for  billboard  regulation,  housing 
betterment,  smoke  abatement,  con- 
servation of  National  Parks,  land  sub- 
division, and  varied  phases  of  city 
planning. 

Olmsted,  George  W.,  Ludlow,  Pa.    In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
*Orum,  W.  J.,  Montgomery,  Ala.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Orwig,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Rendered  important  service  in  develop- 
ment of  rose-gardens  in  America. 

OsEROFF,  Abraham,  Pittsburgh.  Ren- 
dered important  service  in  promotion 
of  civic  improvement  and  community 
advance  through  survey  of  a  section  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  organization 
of  Housing  Ass'n.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Owen,  Claude,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  and  Treas.  E.  G.  Schafer 
Co.  Member  of:  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C; 
City  Club;  Kiwanis  Club;  Chevy  Chase 


par 
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Citizens'  Ass'n.;  Juvenile  Protective 
Ass'n.;  Travelers  Aid  Soc;  Com.  of  100 
on  Federal  City. 

Pabst,  Col.  Gustave,  Milwaukee.  Life. 
♦Padelford,  Prof.  F.  M.,  University  Pro- 
fessor, Seattle.  Prof.  English,  Dean 
Graduate  School,  Asst.  Dean  of  Facul- 
ties, Univ.  of  Washington.  Former 
Pres.  Seattle  Fine  Arts  Ass'n.  Member 
of:  Nat.  Inst.  Social  Sciences;  Am. 
Ass'n.  Univ.  Profs.  Author  and  editor. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Page,  William  Tyler,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Member  Com.  100  on  Federal  City. 

Parish,  Henry,  New  York  City.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Parish,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Parker,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Quincy,  III    Inter- 
ested in  National  Parks  and  community 
improvement.    JAfe. 
*Parker,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Santa  Fe.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Colorado  Springs. 
Life. 

Parker,  Robert  Chapin,  Westfield, 
Mass.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Parmelee,  James,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Parrish,  M.  L.,  Philadelphia.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Partridge,  Dr.  Edward  L.,  M.D.,  New 
York  City.  Consulting  Physician  New 
York  Hosp.  Pres.  N.  Y.  Nursery  and 
Children's  Hosp.;  Washington  Square 
Home  for  Friendless  Girls;  Washington 
Square  Ass'n.  Pioneer  in  movement 
which  led  to  creation  of  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  River  Reservation.  Com- 
missioner Palisades  Interstate  Park. 
Member  of:  N.  Y.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Soc;  Medical  Soc.  State  of  N.  Y. 
Trustee  Am.  Scenic  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation Soc.  Interested  in  conserva- 
tion and  Federal  City. 

Patterson,  T.  H.  Hooe,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Paul,  J.  Rodman,  Lawyer,  Philadelphia. 
Dir.  Pa.  Forestry  Ass'n.  V.-Pres.  Pair- 
mount  Park  Art  Ass'n.  A  founder  and 
Past-Pres.  City  Parks  Ass'n.  of  Phila. 
Participated  actively  in  movements  for 
development  of  small  parks  of  Phila. 
and  beautification  of  Fairmount  Park. 

Paxon,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Jacksonville. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Paxon,  Frederic  J.,  Merchant,  Atlanta. 
Pres.  Atlanta  Conv.  Bureau.  V.-Pres. 
S.  E.  Fair  Ass'n.;  Presidents'  Club. 
Ex.-Pres.  Carnegie  Library;  Atlanta 
Retail  Merchants  Ass'n.;  Atlanta  C.  of 
C.  Dir.  Ga.  Power  Co.  Honored  by 
City  of  Atlanta  for  most  conspicuous 
and  outstanding  public  services  since 
1924.  Rendered  important  service  in 
community  and  agricultural  education, 
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through  public  libraries,  rural  fairs,  and 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

Patne,  Hon.  John  Barton,  Lawyer, 
Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Gen. 
Counsel  Shipping  BcL,  1917-18;  U.  S. 
R.  R.  Administration,  1917-19.  Chair- 
man U.  S.  Shipping  Bd.  1919-20.  Sec. 
of  Interior  1920-21.  Chairman  Am. 
Red  Cross,  Former  Pres,  Bd.  South 
Park  Commissioners,  Chicago;  Chicago 
Law  Inst.  Member  Am.,  111.  State,  and 
Chicago  Bar  Ass'ns.  V.-Pres.  A.  C.  A. 
Actively  interested  in  city.  State,  and 
National  Parks. 
♦Patson,  George,  Chicago,  111.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Peabodt,  a.  S.,  Investment  Banker, 
Chicago.  Pres.  Peabody  Houghteling 
A  Co.;  Citizens  Ass'n.,  Chicago.  V.-Pres. 
Chicago  Symphony  Orch.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Peabodt,  George  A.,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Interested  in  National  Parks  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

Peabodt,  George  Foster,  Banker,  New 
York  City.  Retd.  from  business;  now 
Trustee  Am.  Church  Inst,  for  Negroes, 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Inst.;  Penn  Normal  and  Industrial 
School;  Univ.  of  Ga.;  Skidmore  College; 
Lake  Placid  Educational  Foundation. 
Member  Nat.  Inst.  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 

Pealb,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
nuent. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  Coal  Operator,  New 
York  City.  Pres.  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr. 
Appointed  adviser  to  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, 1917;  to  U.  S.  Bitummous 
Coal  Commn.  1919.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 

Pearsb,  Langdon,  Engineer,  Winnetka. 
111.  Div.  Engr.  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago,  1909-17.  Sanitary  Engr., 
Chicago.  Member  A.  S.  C.  E.;  A.  I. 
C.  E.:  Western  Soc.  Engrs.;  Am.  Public 
Health  Ass'n.;  Inst,  of  Mimicipal  and 
City  Engrs.  Interested  in  sanitation 
and  community  improvement. 

Peaslee,  Horace  W.,  Architect,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Chairman  Com.  on  Nat. 
Capitol  of  A.  I.  A.;  Com.  on  Architec- 
ture, Washington  Com.  of  100.  Or- 
ganizer Archts.  Advisory  Council,  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  render  civic 
service  in  cooperation  wth  Federal  and 
District  authorities  for  improvement  of 
buildings  and  streets  in  Federal  City. 
As  chairman  of  Architects  group  of 
Washington  Com.  of  100  assisted  in 
promotion  of  legislation  resulting  in 
Nat.  Capitol  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. Rendered  important  service 
in  city  planning  and  architectural  ad- 
vance. 
Peircb,  Harold,  Philadelphia.  Gen. 
Agent  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.  Former  Sec. 
Commission  for  Investigation  and 
Control  of  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Disease 
in  Pa.  Member  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n.; 
Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences;  Geo.  Soc; 


Soc.  Protection  of  Ancient  Bldgs. 
(English).  Interested  in  community  ad- 
vance. 
Pennoter,  Dr.  N.  A.,  Physician,  Keno- 
sha, Wis.  Founder  and  head  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 

Pepler,  George  L.,  F.  S.  I.,  P.  P.  T.  P.  I., 
London,  England.  OflBcially  connected 
with  Ministry  of  Health  in  charge  of 
town  planning  and  housing. 

Perkins,  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Author  of  articles  on  international 
affairs.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Perkins,  Dwight  H.,  Architect,  Evanston, 
III.  Hon.  Pres.  Regional  Planning 
Ass'n.  of  Chicago.  Member  of:  A.  I.  A. 
and  Chicago  Chapter;  Prairie  Club  of 
III.;  North  Shore  Assoc,  of  Archts.  In- 
terested in  city  planning,  architectural 
advance,  and  the  Federal  City. 

Perkins,  Miss  Ellen  G.,  Athens,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Perrt,  Arthur  F.,  Jacksonville.  Pres. 
Fla.  Nat.  Bank.  Former  member  Jack- 
sonville City  Council;  Bd.  of  Bond 
Trustees.  Interested  in  community 
improvement. 
*Peter,  C.  Robert,  Louisville.   Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
*Peter,  Walter  G.,  Architect,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Member  of:  A.  I.  A.;  Soc. 
of    the    Cincinnati;    Com.    of    100    on 
Federal  City. 

Peterson,  Elmer  T.,  Des  Moines.  Ren- 
dered important  service  in  ci\'ic  edu- 
cation as  editor  of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens. 

Peterson,  Dr.  Frederick,  M.D.,  New 
York  City.  Former  Pres.  N.  Y.  State 
Commission  on  Lunacy;  N.  Y.  Neurol. 
Soc.  Author  of  important  treatises  on 
mental  diseases  and  oriental  poetry. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Peterson,  William  A.,  Chicago.  Life. 

Pettibone,  W.  B.,  Hannibal,  Mo.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Pettit,  William  S.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Pew,  John  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Pfaff,  William,  Printer,  New  Orleans. 
Dir.  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Pres.  Motor  League 
of  La.  Past-Pres.  and  Dir.  New  Orleans 
Ass'n.  of  Commerce.  Active  in  move- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  highways. 

♦Philip,  John  W.,  Dallas.  Ch.  Dallas  Fed. 
City  Com.  A.  C.  A.  ,        , 

Philipp,  Richard,  Architect,  Milwaukee. 
Interested  in  architectural  advance  and 
community  improvement. 
Phillips,  T.  Glenn,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, City  Planner,  Detroit.  Member 
Nat.  Conf.  City  Planning;  Am.  Inst. 
City  Planning;  A.  S.  L.  A.  Participated 
actively  in  movement  to  enlarge  Re- 
gional Plan  of  Detroit  and  actively  in- 
terested in  city  planning  in  all  its 
phases.  City  Plan  Consultant  for  most 
of  the  important  towns  in  Mich.  Ch. 
Det.  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
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PHIPP8,  Hon.  Lawrence  C,  U.  S. 
Senator,  Denver.  Former  V.-Prea.  and 
Treas.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Founded 
Agnea  Memorial  Sanatorium  for  Treat- 
ment of  Tuberculosis,  Denver.   Life. 

PiCKMAN,  Dudley  L.,  Boston.   Interested 
in  community  improvement. 
♦Pierce,  Robert,  Topeka,  Kans.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

PiNCHOT,  Hon.  Gifforo,  Milford,  Pa. 
Former  Chief  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Pres.  Nat.  Conservation  Ass'n.  Prof. 
Forestry,  Yale  Univ.  Former  Gov. 
State  of  Pa.  Member  of:  Soc.  Am.  For- 
esters; Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.;  Royal 
English  Arboricultural  Soc;  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.;  Washington  Acad.  Sciences; 
Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Science. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
cause  of  conpervation. 
♦Plachek,  James  W.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Plankinion,  William  Woods,  Mil- 
waukee.  Life. 

Platt,  Charles  A.,  Architect,  New  York 
City.  Member  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Letters;  Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Awarded  Webb 
Prize,  Soc.  of  Am.  Artists,  1894.  Inter- 
ested in  architectural  advance  and 
National  Parks. 

Polk,  Frank  L.,  Lawyer,  New  York  City. 
Trustee  N.  Y.  Pub.  Lib.;  Cathedral  of 
Bt.  John.  Former  Pres.  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  New  York.  Former 
Counselor  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  State. 
Former  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
Head  of  American  Delegation  to  Peace 
Conf.  at  Paris,  1919.  Appointed  Com- 
missioner, Plenip.  of  U.  S.  to  negotiate 
Peace,  1919.  Member  N.  Y.  C.  Bar 
Ass'n.  Interested  in  international 
affairs  and  Federal  City. 
♦Pollock,  Miss  Adelaide,  Seattle.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦PoMEROY,  Hugh  R.,  Los  Angeles.  Pres. 
and  organizer  Ass'n.  of  City  Planners, 
Los  Angeles  County;  Los  Angeles  City 
Planning  Ass'n.  Ex.-Sec.  Citizens  Com. 
on  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Beaches, 
Los  Angeles  County.  Pres.  HoUydale 
C.  of  C.  Dir.  CaHf.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning.  Member  ^ind  Past-Pres.,  Los 
Angeles  City  Club.  First  Pres.  and 
member  City  and  Regional  Planning 
Section,  League  of  CaUf .  MunicipaUties. 
Member  and  organizer  Los  Angeles 
City  and  County  Engrs.  Ass'n.  Mem- 
ber Los  Angeles  C.  of  C;  Southgate 
C.  of  C. ;  Southgate  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. Participated  in  Metro.  Park 
Program  for  Los  Angeles  County,  in 
Calif.  State  Park  Program,  developed 
Regional  Highway  and  Civic  Center 
Plan  for  city  and  county.  Author  in  1923 
Cahf.  liegislature  of  County  Sanitation 
District  Act.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Pond,  Irving  K.,  Architect,  Chicago. 
Founder  and  Hon.  Member  Chicago 
Archtl.  Club.  Hon.  Member  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  South  Bend 
Archtl.  Clubs.  Member  Nat.  Inst. 
Arts  and  Letters;  Soc.  of  Midland 
Authors;  Chicago  Literary  Club;  A.  I. 


A.  Contributor  on  architectural  and 
kindred  subjects  to  technical  journals. 
Actively  interested  in  measures  and 
organizations  for  civic  and  social  better- 
ment and  the  advancement  of  fine  arts. 
Interested  in  Federal  City.    Life. 

PoNTEFRACT,  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  W.,  Shields, 
Pa.    Interested  in  National  Parks. 

Poole,  John,  Banker,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  Fed.  Am.  Nat.  Bk.  Past-Pres. 
International  Ass'n.  of  Rotary  Clubs; 
D.  C.  Bankers  Ass'n.;  Am.  Inst,  of 
Banking.  Member  of:  Washington  Bd. 
of  T.;  Rotary  Club:  City  Club;  Com. 
of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Porter,  Miss  E.,  San  Jos€.  Former 
Pres.  Outdoor  Art  League  of  San  Josfi. 
Interested  in  community  improvement, 
tree  planting.  State  and  National  Parks, 
and  Federal  City. 
♦Porter,  Fred  H.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
♦Porter,  F.  F.,  Oakland,  CaUf.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Post,  George  B.,  Architect,  New  York 
City.  Interested  in  architectural  advance. 

Powers,  Thomas  H.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Life. 

Prather,  Hugh  E.,  Dallas.  V.-Pres. 
Flippen-Prather  Realty  Co.  Interested 
in  development  of  real-estate  sub- 
divisions and  community  improvement. 

Pratt,  George  D.,  New  York  City.  Pres. 
Am.  Forestry  Ass'n.  V.-Pres.  Am.  Fed. 
Arts.  Treas.  Am.  Ass'n.  Museums. 
Member  Nat.  Conf.  State  Parks.  Parti- 
cipated, while  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner of  State  of  N.  Y.,  in  movement 
for  development  of  Saratoga  Springs  as 
health  resort.  Actively  interested  in 
conservation.   Life. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  John  T.,  New  York  City 
and  Washington.  Member  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement  and  Federal  City. 

Prentice,  Mrs.  William  K.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Interested  in  development  of  rose- 
gardens  and  general  community  im- 
provement. 

Prescott,  Miss  Mary  R.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Price,  Eli  Kirk,  Philadelphia.  Pres.  City 
Parks  Ass'n;  V.-Pres.  Fairmont  Pk. 
Commn.;  Recipient  1929  Bok  Award, 
Life. 

Price,  Fred  Somers,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Member  C.  of  C.  Participated  actively 
in  movements  for  city  planning  in 
Wilmington  and  the  metropohtan  dis- 
trict. Actively  interested  in  develop- 
ment of  finer  residential  subdivisions. 

Prickett,  W.  S.,  Sidnaw,  Mich.  Life. 

Prince,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Proskauer,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.,  New  York 
City.  Actively  interested  in  public 
welfare  and  community  advance. 

Pruyn,  Robert  C,  Banker,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  Pres.  and  Chairman  Bd.  Nat.  Com- 
mercial Bank  &  Tr.  Co.  Dir.  Albany 
Hosp.;  Church  Pensions  Fund.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 
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PuRDT,  Lawson,  Lawyer,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  N.  Y.  Tax  Reform  Aas'n.  V.-Pres. 
City  Club  of  N.  Y.  Member  Ex.  Com. 
Nat.  Municipal  League;  Com.  on  Re- 
gional Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs. 
Ex-Sec.  Mayor's  Advisory  Com.  on 
Taxation  and  Finance;  Commission  to 
Examine  and  Revise  Tenement  House 
Law.  Former  V. -Chairman  Commission 
on  Building  Heights  and  Restrictions; 
Commission  that  prepared  and  secured 
passage  of  Zoning  Ordinance  for  New 
York.  Member  Mayor's  Com.  on  Plan 
and  Survey,  1926;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A. 
Participated  actively  in  movement  to 
amend  N.  Y.  Charter  in  relation  to 
assessment  of  real  estate  and  improve- 
ment of  assessment  methods.  Former 
Pres.  Nat.  Conf.  City  Planning;  Nat. 
Mun.  League.  Treas.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Interested  in  public  wel- 
fare, city  planning  in  all  its  phases,  and 
Federal  City. 

Putnam,  Edward  K.,  Museum  Director, 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Acting  Dir.  Daven- 
port Public  Museum.  Fellow  Am. 
Ass'n.  for  Advancement  Science.  Mem- 
ber of:  Am.  Ass'n.  of  Museums;  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc;  Am.  Anthrop.  Ass'n.; 
Am.  School  Prehistoric  Research.  In- 
terested in  the  sciences  and  community 
improvement. 

QuiER,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  National  Parks. 

♦Radcuffe,  William  L.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Radcliffc  Chautauqua 
System.  Member  of:  Washington  Bd. 
of  T.,  International  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  Ass'n.;  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Nat. 
Press  Club.  Member  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

♦Ramsey,  Erskine,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Interested  in  city  planning  and  Federal 
City. 
Ramsperqer,  H.  G.,  Leonia,  N.  J.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Librarian,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Li- 
brary. Member  Grand  Rapids  Ass'n. 
of  Commerce.  Participated  in  move- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  beautification  of  the 
community.  As  member  of  Municipal 
Affairs  Com.  of  former  Grand  Rapids 
Bd.  of  T.,  worked  for  adoption  of  sys- 
tematic city  block  of  house  numbering 
by  City  Council. 
Randolph,  Miss  Anna,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  roadside  improvement  and 
community  development. 

♦Raoul,  Miss  Eleanor,  Atlanta,  Ga.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
Rapp,  Arthur  E.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Member  City  Planning  Commission; 
Civic  Garden  Club.  Interested  in  city 
planning  and  development  of  gardens. 

♦Ratcliff,  Willia.m  H.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

*Rea,  Mrs.  Henry,  Pittsburgh.  Chairman 
Bd.  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co.   Appointed 


member  Commission  of  11  to  investigate 
Soldiers'  Relief,  1921.  Active  in  Red 
Cross  Work  during  World  War.  Mem- 
ber 20th  Century  Club.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Read,  Mrs.  William  A.,  New  York  City. 
Rendered  important  service  in  extension 
and  development  Westchester  County 
Park  and  Recreation  Systems. 

♦Reade,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Professor  of  Botany, 
Univ.  of  Ga.  Athens,  Ga.  Dir.  Biol. 
Labs.  Fellow  Am.  Ass'n.  Advancement 
Science;  Mech.  Soc;  Ecol.  Soc.  of  Am.; 
Ga.  Acad.  Sciences.  Ch.  Athens  Fed. 
City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
Reder,  Joseph  A.,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 
Secretary  The  Wayne  Township  Civic 
League.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

♦Reed,  Mrs.  Howard  S.,  Phoenix,  Ari«. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Rees,  J.  Arlington,  Kingston,  Pa.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
Reilly,  Hugh,  Merchant,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
community  advance. 

*Renz,  George  A.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Reynolds,  George  M.,  Banker,  Chicago. 
Former  Pres.  Cont.  and  Commercial 
Nat.  Bank  of  Chicago,  now  Chairman 
of  Bd.;  Dir.  Fed.  Reserve  Bank; 
Former  Pres.  Am.  Bankers  Ais'n.  Mem- 
ber Am.  Monetary  Commission  to 
Europe  1908.  Pres.  Citizens  War  Bd.  of 
Chicago,  1917-19.  Interested  in  develop- 
ment of  city  of  Chicago  and  civic 
education. 

♦Richardson,  Miss  Anne,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Richardson,  Hugh,  Capitalist,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Engaged  in  realty  and  investment 
business  in  Atlanta.  'Trustee  Princeton 
Univ.,  1918-24.  Member  Bd.  of  Dira., 
Oglethorpe  Univ.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

♦Richardson,  Prof.  Leon  J.,  University 
Professor,  Berkeley.  Member  Faculty 
and  Dean  of  Summer  School,  Univ.  of 
Calif.  Former  Pres.  Nat.  Univ.  Ex- 
tension Assn.  Delegate  to  Pan-Pacific 
Conf.  Honolulu,  1927.  Author.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
Ricker,  George  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Public  Utihties  Com.  Kalo- 
rama  Citizens  Ass'n.;  Public  Affairs 
Com.  Washington  Soc.  Engrs.;  Co- 
ordinating Com.  of  District.  While 
resident  in  Buffalo,  Sec.  Council  Good 
Govt.  Clubs.  Pres.  City  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Member  Bd.  of  Trustees, 
Charity  Orgn.  Soc;  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 
Riehle,  Frederick  A.,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 
RiKE,  Frederick  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts,  Author, 
Playwright,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Interested  in  National 
Parks. 

♦Roach,  Charles,  Los  Angeles.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
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♦Roberts,  W.  F.,  Merchant,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 
♦Robertson.  Harrison,  Journalist,  Louis- 
ville. Cnief  Editorial  Staff  Courier- 
Journal.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Douglas,  New  York 
City.  Founder  and  Sec.  N.  Y.  C.  Com. 
for  Fatherless  Children  of  France. 
Served  as  member  Pres.  Coolidge's 
Advisory  Com.  of  Ex.  Com.  of  Repub- 
lican National  Com.  V.-Pres.  Poetry 
Soc.  of  Am.  Author.  Interested  in 
Federal  City  and  National  Parks. 

Robinson,  John  Coolby,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Pres.  Springfield  Cemetery  Ass'n. 
Trustee  and  Ex.  Com.  Member  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  Dir.  City  Libr.;  Art 
Museum;  Nat.  Hist.  Museum;  Conn. 
Valley  Historical  Soc.  Chairman  Flood 
Control  Com.,  Western  Mass.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Theodore  Douglas, 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Robinson,  W.  H.,  Pittsburgh.  V.-Pres. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  Rendered  distinguished 
service  to  city  planning  for  city  of 
Pittsburgh  through  active  service  on 
the  Citizens  Com.  on  the  City  Plan. 

RocKWOOD,  C.  J.,  Minneapohs.  Interested 
in  park  development. 
♦RooAN,   Nat,  San  Diego.    Interested  in 

Federal  City  and  city  planning. 
♦Rogers,  R.   R.,  Spokane,  Wash.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Rollins,  Harry,  Des  Moines.   Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
♦Rollins,  Mrs.  Harry,  Des  Moines.    In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Roosevelt,  Emlen,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Emlen,  New  York 
City.  Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
National  Parks. 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Member  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Inter- 
ested in  public  welfare  and  Federal  City. 

Roosevelt,    Mrs.    James,    Hyde    Park, 
N.  Y.     Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
National  Parks. 
♦Rose,  D.  B.  G.,  Louisville,  Ky.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Rose,  G.  B.,  Lawyer,  Little  Rook,  Ark. 
Member  Rose,  Hemingway,  Cantrell  & 
Loughborough.  Member  of:  Am.  Bar 
Ass'n.;  Interna,tional  Law  Aaa'n.;  Am. 
Inst,  of  Law;  Commission  on  Uniform 
State  Laws;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Former 
Pres.  Ark  State  Bar  Ass'n.;  Little  Rock 
Bar  Ass'n.  Interested  in  community 
improvement  and  renaissance  art. 
♦Rose,  Henry  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Asst.  Sec.  U.  S.  Senate.  Member  Com. 
of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Rosenstein,  Filbert  L.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Took  active  part  in  campaign  for 
county  park  program. 

Rosenthal,  Benjamin,  Chicago.  Inter- 
ested in  public  welfare,  housing,  and 
community  improvement. 

RosBNWALD,  Julius,  Merchant,  Philan- 
thropist, Chicago.    Chairman  Bd.  Sears 


Roebuck  <fe  Co.;  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency.  Trustee  Rockefeller 
Foundation;  Art  Inst,  of  Chicago; 
Tuskegee  Inst.;  Univ.  of  Chicago; 
Hull  House.  Appointed  by  Pres.  Wilson 
member  Advisory  Commission  Coun. 
Nat.  Defense.  Actively  interested  in 
civic,  philanthropic,  and  educational 
enterprises. 

Ross,  Miss  Helen,  Kingston,  Pa.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement  and 
National  Parks. 

Ross,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  National  Parks. 

RowELL,  Chester  H.,  Educator,  Berke- 
ley, Cahf.  Pres.  Calif.  League  of 
Nations  Non-partisan  Ass'n.  Former 
Ed.  and  Pub.  Fresno  Republican. 
Member  Faculty  Univ.  of  CaUf.;  lec- 
turer on  political  science,  educational, 
civic  and  political  subjects.  Organizer 
and  former  Pres.  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
Rep.  League.  Interested  in  community 
improvement  and  Federal  City. 
♦Rowland,  J.  H.,  Los  Angeles.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Rowland,  Mrs.  William  O.,  Philadel- 
phia.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Rudolph,  Hon.  Cuno,  Banker,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Pres.  Bd.  Commissioners  of 
D.  C,  1910-13;  1921-24.  Former  Pres. 
Bd.  of  T.  Pres.  Children's  Hosp.; 
Assoc.  Charities.  Member  of:  Am. 
Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Science;  Sul- 
grave  Inst.;  Nat.  Highways  Ass'n.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  Social  Work;  Columbia 
Historical  Soc. ;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 

Rumbold,  Miss  Charlotte,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Asst.  Sec.  C.  of  C.  Pres.  Ohio 
State  Conf.  on  City  Planning  1928.  Sec. 
Com.  on  City  Plan,  Cleveland  C.  of  C. 
Chairman  Cuyahoga  County  Planning 
Commission.  Interested  in  city,  region- 
al planning.  Ch.  Cleveland  Fed.  City 
Com.  A.  C.  A. 
♦Rumsy,  Mrs.  Charles  C,  New  York  City. 

Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Russell,  E.  J.,  Architect,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mem.  Mauran,  Russell  &  Crowell. 
Former  member  St.  Louis  House  of 
Delegates;  St.  Louis  PubUc  Recreation 
Com.;  Bd.  of  Appeals.  Chairman  St. 
Louis  City  Planning  Commission.  Fel- 
low A.  I.  A.  Member  Archtl.  League; 
Nat.  Housing  Ass'n.;  Nat.  City  Plan- 
ning Conf.  Interested  in  city  planning, 
architectural  advance,  and  Federal  City. 
♦Russell,  Herbert  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Russell,  James  S.,  Milton,  Mass.  Inter- 
ested in  community  development. 

Rust,  H.  L.,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treas.  H.  L.  Rust  Co.  Interested  in 
real-estate  development  and  Federal 
City. 

♦Sadowski,  Dr.  R.  J.,  Detroit.   Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
St.  George,  George,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  advance  and 
Federal  City. 
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St.  George,  Mrs.  George,  Tuxedo  Park, 
N.  Y.  Interested  in  community  advance 
and  Federal  City. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Mass.   Interested  in  National  Parks. 
Sample,  W.  W.,  Spur,  Texas.    Intere.sted 

in  community  development. 
Sanders,    Joseph,    Engineer,    Manufac- 
turer, Washington,   D.   C.     Pres.   New 
Arcade     Co.      Member     of:  Columbia 
Heights  Citizens  Ass'n.;  Mt.  Pleasant 
Citizens    Ass'n.;    Columbia    Historical 
Soc.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Sanger,     Prentice,     New    York    City. 
Interested  in  coramimity  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 
Sargent,     Winthrop,     Haverford,     Pa. 

Interested  in  community  improvement. 
Saul,  B.  F.,  Realtor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
Interested  in  real-estate  subdivisions. 
Saunders,  Bertram  H.,  Hohokus,  N.  J. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Saunders,  Charles  W.,  Seattle.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦Sawyer,  Ralph  E.,  Des  Moines.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
♦ScARRiTT,  W.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
Scattergood,    Mrs.    Thomas,    Philadel- 
phia.    Interested  in   State  Parks   and 
roadside  improvement. 
♦ScHACK,    J.    H.,    Seattle.     Interested   in 
Federal  City. 
ScHiFP,     Mortimer    L.,     Banker,     New 
York  City.     Member   firm    of    Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.    Dir.  Am.  &  Cont. 
Corp.;  N.  Y.  Foundation;  Pres.  Jewish 
Bd.  of  Guardians;  Provident  Loan  Soc, 
N.  Y.  C.    V.^res.  Boy  Scouts  of  Am. 
Interested  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
civic  improvement. 
♦Schilling,  Edward  A.,  Detroit.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
ScHLoss,   Mrs.  Aaron,  Berkeley,   CaUf. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 

SCHMECKEBIER,      LaURENCE      FREDERICK, 

Economist,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem- 
ber Inst,  of  Govt.  Research.  Author: 
Statistical  Work  of  Nat.  Govt.;  The 
District  of  Columbia,  Its  Govt.,  and 
Administration.  Interested  in  outdoor 
recreation  and  Federal  City. 

Schmidt,  Mrs.  Edward  A.,  Radnor,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Schmidt,  Lorenzo,  Wichita,  Kans.   Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Schoellkopf,  Paul  A.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Pres.  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.;  Gluck 
Realty  Co.;  Lewiston  Heights  Co. 
Gen.  Mgr.  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co. 
Commissioner  State  Reservation  at 
Niagara.  Trustee  Niagara  Falls  Me- 
morial Hosp.  Member  U.  S.  C.  of  C; 
Niagara  Falls  C.  of  C.  Actively  inter- 
ested in  conservation. 

Schwartz,  Miss  Cornelia  B.,  Lakewood, 
N.  J.  Interested  in  commimity  im- 
provement. 

Schwarz,  G.  Frederick,  Forester,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Member  of:  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club;  Sierra  Club;  Cosmos 


Club;  Harvard  Club.  Author  Forest 
Trees,  and  Forest  Scenery;  The  Rock 
River  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Sxir- 
rounding  Forests.  Contributor  to 
Forestry  Journals. 

Scott,  Miss  Laura  H.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Sears,  Miss  Annie  L.,  Boston.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Sears,  Thomas  W.,  Philadelphia.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Seasongood,  Hon.  Murray,  Cincinnati. 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati.  On^e  of  the  leaders 
in  campaign  for  the  new  Charter  and 
City  Mgr.  in  Cincinnati.  Rendered 
distinguished  service  in  city  planning 
as  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  and  Chairman 
City  Planning  Commission. 

Sbaver,  J.  Benjamin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Seeler,    Mrs.   Edgar   V.,   Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
♦Sefton,   J.    W.,    San   Diego.     Interested 
Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

Seiberling,  Frank  A.,  Manufacturer, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Pres.  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  1898-1920;  Seiberhng 
Rubber  Co.  Dir.  Ohio  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  Trustee  Lincoln  Memorial 
Univ.  Rendered  important  service  in 
civic  development  and  promotion  of 
parks  and  recreation  in  Akron. 

Sekiguchi,  Eitaro,  Kioto,  Japan.  Mem- 
ber faculty  Kioto  Imperial  Univ.  In- 
terested in  city  planning  in  Japan. 

Sellers,  Horace  Wells,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
Architect,  Philadelphia.  Past-Pres. 
Phila.  Chap.  A.  I.  A.  Member  Franklin 
Inst.  Phila.;  Historical  Soc.  of  Pa.;  Pa. 
Acad.  Fine  Arts;  Phila.  Art  Alhance. 
Engaged  in  architectural,  engineering, 
and  executive  details  connected  with 
railroad  engineering  and  other  archi- 
tectural developments.  Interested  in 
architectural  advance. 

Server,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Dallas.  Member 
City  Plan  Commission.  Actively  inter- 
ested in  community  improvement  and 
city  planning. 
♦Sessions,  C.  H.,  Newspaper  editor, 
Topeka.  Sec.  of  State,  Kansas,  1911-15. 
Mang.  Ed.  Topeka  daily  Capital.  Dir. 
State  Svg.  &  Loan  Ass'n.  Chairman 
Citizens  Ed.  Coun.  of  Kansas.  Member 
Kans.  State  Utihties  Commission.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

♦Settle,  Miss  Anna  Hubbuch,  Louisville. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Shanklin,  Dr.  R.  B.,  Gary,  W.  Va.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Shannon  and  Luchs,  Realtors,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Interested  in  real-estate 
development  in  the  Federal  City. 

Sharp,  James,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem- 
ber Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Sharp,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Interested  in  civic  education. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

♦Shaver,  Charles  W.,  SaUna,  Kans. 
Member    City    Planning    Commission. 
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Interested  in  park  development,  zoning, 
and  Federal  City. 

Shaw,  Dr.  Albert,  Editor,  Publicist, 
New  York  City.  Ed.  Minn.  Tribune, 
1883-90.  Pres.  Review  of  Reviews 
Corp.  Ed.  American  Review  of  Reviews. 
Lecturer  in  many  universities  and  col- 
leges. Awarded  John  Marshall  Prize  by 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1895,  for  books 
on  municipal  government.  Pres.  Orig. 
Chap.  (William  &  Mary  College)  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  F^low  Am.  Statistical 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Geo.  Soo,  Member  of: 
Am.  Antiquarian  Soc;  Am,  Econ. 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Historical  Ass'n.;  Am. 
Polit.  Sci.  Ass'n.;  V.-Pres.  A.  C.  A. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  civic 
education  through  columns  of  Minn. 
Tribune  and  American  Review  of  Reviews, 

Sheble,  Mrs.  Frank  J.,  Mt,  Airy,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
*Sheldon,  Dr.  Charles,  Clergyman, 
Topeka,  Kans.  Former  Editor-in- 
Chief  Christian  Herald,  N.  Y.  C.  Con- 
tributing Editor  Christian  Herald  since 
1925.  Interested  in  public  welfare  and 
Federal  City. 

Shepard,  C.  Sidney,  Capitalist,  New 
Haven,  N.  Y.  Trustee  Cornell  Univ. 
Dir.  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.;  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Ry.  Co.  Member  of:  Met. 
Mus.  Art;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  Am. 
Pathol.  Soc. ;  Am.  Social  Science  Ass'n. ; 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acad.  Interested  in 
various  patriotic,  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic movements. 

Shepard,  John,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Interested  in  community  advance. 
♦Sheridan,  Lawrence  V.,  City  Planner, 
Indianapolis.  Member  Bd.  of  Gover- 
nors Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  City 
Alfairs  Com.  IndianapoUs  C.  of  C;  Am. 
Engineering  Council.  Consultant  City 
Plan  Commission  of  Indianapohs  and 
other  Indiana  towns.  Consultant  to 
Bd.  of  Park  Commissioners  Indianap- 
oUs. Replanned  town  of  Columbus,  Ky., 
destroyed  by  Mississippi  floods.  City 
planner  for  numerous  real-estate  sub- 
divisions, planned  in  accordance  with 
recognized  principles  of  city  planning 
and  contributing  to  the  civic  welfare  of 
the  community.  Author.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Sherrill,  Col.  C.  O.,  City  Manager, 
Cincinnati.  Member  Cincinnati  Plan- 
ning Commission;  Nat.  Econ.  Council 
of  Municipal  League;  City  Manager 
Ass'n.  As  Executive  Officer  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  prepared  legislation  and  plans  for 
LincolnMemorialBridgeandrelatedpark 
improvements.  As  First  Ex.  Officer  of 
Nat.  Capitol  Park  Commission  assisted 
in  plans  for  park  development  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  preparation  of  legislation 
for  Nat.  Cap.  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. As  City  Mgr.  of  Cincinnati  had 
charge  of  acquisition  and  development 
of  Cincinnati's  Thousand-Acxe  Airport 
supervision  of  numerous  highway  and 
sewer  improvements;  direction  of  opera- 
tions   of   some    15    city    departments. 


Rendered  distinguished  service  in  civic 
improvement  in  Washington  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 
♦Shientag,  L.  F.,  New  York  City.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Shipley,    Murray,    Cincinnati.      Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 
♦Shirer,  H.  L.,  Topeka,  Kans.   Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
♦Shorbtt,  John  B.,  Seattle.    Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Shurtleff,  Arthur  A.,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Boston.  Instructor  Landscape 
Arch.  Harvard,  1899-1906.  Town 
Planner  U.  S.  Housing  Corp.,  (World 
War).  Adviser  to  Boston  Metro. 
Planning  Div.,  1907-09;  to  Planning 
Div.  Boston  Metro.  Distr.  Commission, 
1923-27;  to  park  commissions  of  various 
cities  since  1909.  Pres.  A.  S.  L.  A. 
Member  of:  A.  I.  A.,  Am.  City  Plan- 
ning Inst.;  Boston  Soc.  C.  E.  Par- 
ticipated actively  in  movements  for 
city  planning,  park  development,  and 
architectural  advance.  Chairman  Fed. 
City  Com.  of  Boston.   A.  C.  A. 

Shurtleff,  Flavel,  City  Planning  Ex- 
ecutive, New  York  City.  An  organizer 
and  present  Ex.  Sec.  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst. 
Field  Sec.  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Environs.  Author  of  various 
articles  on  city  planning. 

Shutts,  Frank  B.,  Lawyer,  Miami. 
Founder  and  prop.  Miami  Herald.  Dir. 
First  Nat.  Bank  of  Miami  and  many 
Florida  corporations.  Member  of:  Fla. 
Inland  Waterways  Commission;  .^m. 
and  Florida  State  Bar  Ass'ns.;  Nat. 
Editorial  Ass'n.  Interested  in  com- 
munity improvement. 

Sibley,  Hiram  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  National  Parks. 

SiDWELL,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Simmons,  Z.  G.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Z.  G.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Interested  in  community  advance. 
Life. 

Simon,  Franklin,  Merchant,  New  York 
City.  Dir.  5th  Ave.  Ass'n.;  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Ass'n.;  Arbitration  Soc;  Hosp. 
for  Joint  Diseases.  Interested  in  pubfio 
welfare. 
♦Simon,  Louis  A.,  Architect,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 

Simon,  Robert  E.,  New  York  City.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

SiMONDS,  Marshall  G.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Rendered  important  service  in  develop- 
ment of  park  system  of  Green  Bav. 

SiMONDS,  O.  C,  Landscape  Architect, 
Chicago.  Member  Western  Soc.  Engrs. ; 
A.  S.  L.  A.;  Ass'n.  Am.  Cemetery  Supts. 
Interested  in  development  of  landscape 
architecture. 

Simpson,  James,  Merchant,  Chicago. 
Chairman  Chicago  Plan  Commission; 
Citizens  Traction  Com.  As  Chairman 
Plan  Commission,  actively  engaged  in 
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problems    of    traction    and    Southside 
Terminal    involving    straightening     of 
Chicago    River    and    opening    streets 
through  a  square  mile  area  of  railroad 
occupancy.     As  Chairman    of  Citizens 
Traction   Com.    appointed   by   Federal 
Judge  Wilkerson,  charged  with  task  of 
solving  Chicago's  traction  problem  in- 
volving the  securing  of  necessary  legis- 
lation from  III.  General  Assembly,  per- 
mitting     consolidation      of      elevated, 
surface,  and   motor  traffic   companies, 
and  securing  municipal  legislation,  em- 
bodying a  plan  for  unified  traffic  opera- 
tion.  Also  actively  engaged  in  develop- 
ment    of     Chicago's     extensive     park 
program  incorporated  in  the  Chicago 
Plan. 
Sinks,  Frederick  N.,  Lawyer,  Columbus, 
Ohio.    Dir.  Columbus  Club.    Ch.  Col- 
umbus Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A.     Ac- 
tive in  movement  to  prevent  the  des- 
truction of  the  street  trees  along  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  Columbus,   con- 
stituting one  of  the  finest  down-town 
boulevards.    Interested  in  civic  develop- 
ment of  Ohio's  State  Capital. 
SiPPEL,   Mrs.  John  F.,  Baltimore,   Md. 
Pres.    Gen.    Fed.    of   Women's   Clubs. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in  civic 
improvement  in  Baltimore  through  club 
activities  and  in  the  National  cause  of 
community  improvement  through  Gen. 
Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs.    Member  Ex. 
Bd.  A.  C.  A. 
*Skinner,  C.   D.,  Topeka,  Kans.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
*Skinner,  D.  E.,   Seattle.     Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
Slade,  Col.  George  T.,  Railway  Official, 
New   York   City.     Gen.    Mgr.   Erie   A 
Wyo.  Valley  Ry.,  1899-1901.  Gen  Supt. 
G.  N.  Ry.,  1903-07.    Gen.  Mgr.  N.  P. 
Ry.,    1907-09.     Deputy    Dir.    Gen.    of 
Transportation    A.    E.    F.,    in    France 
(World  War).    Member  Pres.  Wilson's 
Second   Industrial   Conf.,    1920.     Pres. 
Absaroka  Oil  Development  Co.,  1920- 
22;  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  1923-24.    Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 
*Small,  John  G.,  3d,  Merchant,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     Member  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 
Smiley,    Daniel,    Humanitarian,    Lake 
Mohonk,   N.  Y.     Owner  and   Mgr.   of 
Lake  Mohonk  and  Canon  Crest  Park. 
In  charge  conference  on  International 
Arbitration  and  Conference  on  Friends 
of   the    Indians   and    other    dependent 
peoples,  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 
each    year.     Trustee    Vassar    College; 
Haverford     College;     Univ.     of     Red- 
lands,  CaUf.  Member  of:  U.  S.  Bd.  of 
Indian  Commissioners;  Am.  Soc.  Judi- 
cial  Settlement    of    International    Dis- 
putes;   Am.    Soc.    International    Law; 
Ass'n.   for  Protection  of  Adirondacks; 
Ass'n.  of  Audubon  Socs.;  Am.  Baptist 
Foreign    Mission    Soc.      Interested    in 
protection  and  welfare  of  Indians  and 
in  conservation. 
Smith,   Clement  C,   Milwaukee.     Ren- 
dered active  service  for  development  of 


playgroimds  and  waterfront  improve- 
ments. 
♦Smith,  Delos  H.,  Architect,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
City. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Dudley  C,  Normal,  111. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
*Smith,  George  Otis,  Geologist,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Dir.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
Member  of:  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Colby 
College;  Coal  Mining  Inst.  Am.;  Am. 
Inst.  Mining  and  Metall.  Engrs.;  Am. 
Forestry  Ass'n.;  Washington  Acad. 
Sciences;  Nat.  Geo.  Soc;  Com.  of  100 
on  Federal  City.  Fellow  Am.  Soc.  for 
Advancement  of  Science.  Interested  in 
Geology. 

Smith,  Henry  P.,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.  Interested  in  town  planning. 
♦Smith,  Prof.  Leonard,  University  Pro- 
fessor, Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  Member 
Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Ass'n.; 
Los  Angeles  City  Club.  Participated  in 
city  planning  and  zoning  movements. 
Interested  in  city  planning  and  Federal 
City. 
♦Smith,  O.  C,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Smith,  P.  A.,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Chair- 
man City  Street  Com.  Interested  in 
public  utilities  and  community  im- 
provement. 

Snyder,  John  W.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Rendered  important  service  in  city 
planning  movement  and  garden  ex- 
tension. 
♦Spaid,  W.  W.,  Banker,  Broker,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Member  firm  W.  B.  Hibbs 
Co.  Member  of:  University  Club;  City 
Club;  Nat.  Press  Club;  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

Spalding,  S.  M.,  Los  Angeles.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Sprague,  Col.  A.  A.,  Merchant,  Chicago. 
Dir.  111.  Merchants  Trust  Co.;  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Ry.  Co.  Trustee  Field 
Museum  Nat.  Hist.;  John  Crerar  Lib- 
rary; Art  Inst.  Chicago;  Children's  Me- 
morial Hosp.;  Chicago  Symphony  Orch. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Squires,  Hon.  Mark,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Member  of:  N.  C.  State  Legislature; 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  Nat.  Park  Com- 
mission. Actively  interested  in  State  and 
National  Parks.  ^    ^     , , 

♦Stark,  C.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem- 
ber Com  of  100  on  Federal  City.. 

Steel,  Miss  Marianna  J.,  Germantown, 
Pa.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. ^        ^      ,      ,  y-,    l-r 

♦Steilberq,  Walter  E.,  Berkeley,  Cahf. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Stellwagen,  Edward  J.,  Banker,  W^h- 
ington,  D.  C.  Pres.  Union  Trust  Co. 
Member  of:  Bd.  of  T.;  Cosmos  Club. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Stephan,  Gen.  Anton,  Lawyer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Washington  City  Club; 
Kiwanis  Club.  Member  of:  Bd.  of 
T  •  C.  of  C;  Am.  Legion;  Washing- 
ton Auditorium  Co.;  Chevy  Chase 
Citizens'  Ass'n.;  Com.  of  100  on  Federal 
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City.  OflBcer  in  National  Guard  since 
1892;  Bervice  on  Mexican  border  and  in 
PYance  during  World  War. 

Stephenson,  J.  F.,  Banker,  Lakewood, 
N.  J.  Pres.  Shade  Tree  Commission  of 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  Dir.  N.  J.  Fed.  of 
Shade  Tree  Commissions.  Interested  in 
the  care  and  planting  of  shade  trees. 

Stetson,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Interested  in  civic  im- 
provement. 

Stevens,  John  Calvin,  Architect,  Port- 
land, Maine.  Pres.  Portland  Soc.  of 
Art.  Chairman  Com.  of  C.  of  C.  to 
investigate  city  governments.  Former 
Pres.  Portland  C.  of  C.  Former  Chair- 
man Portland  Commission  on  Zoning. 
Member  of:  Soc.  for  Preservation  New 
Eng.  Antiquities;  Soc.  Protection  New 
Hampshire  Forests;  Am.  Fed.  Arts; 
U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Public  Com.  for  Revision 
of  Bldg.  Code  of  Portland,  1926.  Par- 
ticipated actively  on  Committee  to 
revise  Charter  for  City  of  Portland, 
which  now  provides  for  City  Manager 
and  Council  of  Five.  Interested  in  im- 
proved city  government  and  architec- 
tural advance. 
♦Stevens,  Theodosius,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Stevenson,  Miss  Amelia,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Stewart,  H.  B.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Member 
City  Planning  Commission  of  Akron. 
Rendered  important  service  in  city 
planning. 

Stifel,  Carl,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pres.  Gund- 
lach  Realty  Co.  Rendered  important 
service  in  community  improvement  and 
real-estate  subdivision  development. 
*Stim80n,  Hon.  Henry  Lewis,  Lawyer, 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sec.  of  State  of  U.  S.  Former  Sec.  of 
War.  Gov.-Gen.  Philippine  Islands, 
1927-29.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
*Stim80n,  Mrs.  Henry  Lewis,  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Stockton,  James  R.,  Jacksonville.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps,  PubHcist,  New 
York  City.  Pres.  Intercollegiate  So- 
cialist Soc,  1907-18.  V.-Chairman 
Municipal  Ownership  League,  1905; 
Independence  League,  1906.  Hon. 
Councilor  Russian  Information  Bureau 
in  U.  S.  1917-22.  Member  Soo.  of 
Colonial  Wars;  N.  Y.  Soc.  Mihtary 
and  Naval  Officers  World  War;  Sulgrave 
Instn.  Rendered  distinguished  service 
in  World  War.  Actively  interested  in 
civic  improvement  and  Federal  City. 

Stone,  Edward  L.,  Roanoke,  Va.  Chair- 
man City  Planning  Commission;  City 
Zoning  Commission;  Advs.  Com.,  C.  of 
C.  Actively  interested  in  civic  affairs 
with  special  reference  to  city  planning 
and  zoning.  Rendered  important  service 
to  the  city  of  Roanoke  in  securing  a 
general  survey  of  the  city.  Life. 


Stone,  Robert  B.,  Boston.  Pres.  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Chairman 
Children's  Aid  Ass'n.  Member  Ex. 
Com.  Good  Govt.  Ass'n.  of  Boston. 
Actively  interested  in  public  welfare 
and  civic  improvement. 

Storrow,  James  J.,  Jr.,  Boston.  Actively 
interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Storrow,  Mrs.  James  J.,  Boston.  Second 
V.-Pres.  Women's  City  Club.  Chairman 
Mass.  Better  Homes  Com.  Actively 
interested  in  civic  improvement  and 
better  housing. 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  Edward  T.,  Phila- 
delphia. Actively  interested  in  civic 
improvement  and  Federal  City. 

Stowell,  Ellery  C,  Educator,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Prof.  International  Taw, 
Am.  Univ.  Pres.  Better  Govt.  League. 
Author  of  works  on  international  law. 

Strauss,  Moses,  Publicist,  Cincinnati. 
Managing  Editor  Times-Star.  Member 
of:  Cincinnati  Club;  Auto  Club;  Nat. 
Press  Club;  C.  of  C;  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League;  Kiwanis  Club.  As  Chairman 
of  Safety  Com.  started  safety  light 
system  in  Cincinnati.  Rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  civic  education 
through  publication  of  civic  news  and 
articles  in  the  Times-Star. 
*Stringham,  Hon.  Frank,  Berkeley,  Calif, 
Former  Mayor.  Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

Stuart,  Hon.  James  L.,  Harrisburg  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary  of  Highways, 
State  of  Pa.  Pres.  Kingsley  House 
Ass'n.  of  Pittsburgh.  Chairman  Bldg. 
Com.  Allegheny  General  Hosp.  Mem- 
ber of:  Bd.  of  Managers  Allegheny 
County  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Boys,  Warrendale;  Sewickley  Water 
Commission.  Rendered  important  ser- 
vice in  development  and  improvement 
of  pubhc  highways. 

Stubben,  Hbrr  Doctor  Hermann 
Josef,  Town  Planner,  Munster,  West- 
fallen,  Germany.  A  recognized  leader 
of  the  town  planning  movement  in 
Germany. 

Sturgis,  R.  Clipston,  Architect,  Boston. 
Former  Pres.  A.  I.  A.  Member  Am. 
Acad.  Art/s  and  Sciences  and  other 
architectural  associations.  Responsible 
for  many  of  the  important  buildings  in 
Boston  and  vicinity.  Interested  in 
architectural  advance. 
♦Sullivan,  Herbert,  San  Diego.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

SuLSBERQER,  ARTHUR  Hays,   Newspaper 
Executive,    New   York   City.     V.-Pres. 
New    York    Times.     Dir.    Spruce   Falls 
Power    <fe    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.,    Toronto. 
Interested  in  civic  education. 
♦Sumner,  Charles  K.,  Palo  Alto.    Mem- 
ber City  Plan  Commission.    Interested 
in  city  planning  and  Federal  City. 
♦SuRRATT,  John  E.,  Dallas.    Sec.  Kessler 
Plan  Ass'n.   of  Dallas.     Rendered  im- 
portant    service     in     development  of 
Dallas  City  Plan.     Interested  in  city 
planning  and  Federal  City. 
♦SwoFFORD,    Mrs.    Ralph,    Kansas   City, 
Mo.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
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♦Tafel,  Arthur  C,  Lomsville,  Ky.   Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City, 

Taft,  Elihu  Barber,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Member  Sierra  Club.  Interested  in 
conservation. 

Taft,  Lobado,  Sculptor,  Chicago.  In- 
structor Art  Inst.  Chicago,  1886- 
1901.  Lecturer  on  Art,  Univ.  Extension 
Dept.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1892-1902. 
Non-resident  Prof,  of  Art,  Univ.  of  111. 
Member  of:  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Let- 
ters; Nat.  Sculpture  Soc;  Bd.  of  Art 
Advisers  of  II}.  1917;  Nat.  Commission 
Fine  Arts,  Washington,  D".  C,  1925-29; 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Hon.  Member  A.  I.  A. 
Rendered  distingmshed  service  in  the 
Advancement  of  Civic  Art. 

Taft,  Hon.  William  Howard,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Chief  Justice  of  U.  S. 
Former  Pres.  of  U.  S.,  1909-13.  Pres. 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Interested  in 
civic  improvement,  National  Parks,  and 
Federal  City. 

Talcott,  George,  Hartford,  Conn.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

Tatlor,  a.  D.,  Landscape  Architect, 
Cleveland.  Member  A.  S.  L.  A.  Inter- 
ested in  landscape  architecture,  the 
layout  of  subdivisions,  general  civic 
improvement,  and  Federal  City. 

Taylor,  Alexander  S.,  Realtor,  Cleve- 
land.  Life. 
♦Taylor,    H.,    Lumber    Merchant,    Cceur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.    Interested  in  Federal 
City. 

Taylor,  James  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Acting  Chief  Div.  of  Bldg.  and  Housing, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Active  in 
movements  for  improved  housing  condi- 
tions and  zoning. 

Taylor,  Roland  L.,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  community  advance. 

Tealdi,  Aubrey,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Member  faculty,  Univ.  of  Mich.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement 
and  Federal  City. 
♦Tealdi,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 
V.-Pres.  Public  Charities  Ass'n.,  Pa.; 
Am.  Rose  Soc.  Treas.  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  Co. ;  Twentieth  Century  Club ; 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Ass'n.  Member  of: 
Bd.  Pittsburgh  Chap.  D.  A.  R.;  Family 
Welfare  Soc;  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Erected  and  presented  to  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  County  first  public  bath- 
house in  Pittsburgh.  Initiated  a  Travel- 
ing Art  Exhibit  in  Pittsburgh  public 
schools.  Participated  in  movements  for 
establishment  of  playgrounds.  Arbor 
Day  celebrations,  evening  industrial 
schools.  During  World  War  rendered 
important  service  as  Chairman  Alle- 
gheny County  Council  of  Nat.  Defense. 
Interested  in  National  Parks,  public 
welfare,  and  Federal  City. 

Thayer,  John  E.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Actively  interes_ted  in  conservation  and 
preservation  of  National  Parks. 

Thieme,  T.  F.,  Manufacturer,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Former  Pres.  Morris  Plan 
Co.;  Thieme  Bros.  Co.    State  Chair- 


man Business  System  of  City  Govt. 
Com.  of  Ind.  Former  Chairman  Ex. 
Com.  Citizens  League  of  Ind.  Member 
of:  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Science; 
Acad.  Polit.  Science;  Nat.  Ass'n.  Mnfrs.; 
U.  S.  C.  of  C.  Interested  in  civic  im- 
provement. 

Thomas,  Miss  Edna,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Thompson,  A.  W.,  Philadelphia.  Dir. 
Am.  Gas  Co.;  Girard  Trust  Co.;  Pubhc 
Service  Coip.  of  N.  J.  Chairman  Bd. 
Trustees  Allegheny  College.  Member 
of:  Am.  Acad.  Poht.  and  Social  Science; 
Am.  Electric  Ry.  Ass'n.;  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
Franklin  Inst.;  Pa.  State,  U.  S.,  and 
Phiia.  C.  of  C.  Interested  in  public 
welfare. 

Thorn,  Miss  Mary,  Philadelphia.  In- 
terested in  National  Parks  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

Thorne,  Samuel,  Lawyer,  New  York 
City.  Dir.  Perneta  Oil  Co.;  Nat, 
Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Ed, 
Trustee  Yale  Univ.  in  China;  Am. 
Univ.  in  Cairo.  Interested  in  public 
welfare. 
♦Thorpe,  Merle,  Editor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Former  member  Editorial  Staff 
Palo  Alto  Times;  Havana  Post;  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, Nation's  Business.  Member  U.  S. 
C.  of  C.  Interested  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  activities  and  Federal  City. 

Thorpe,  Samuel  S.,  Realtor,  MinneapoUs. 
Life. 

Thropp,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  Life. 

Thum,  William,  Author,  Pasadena. 
Former  Mayor  of  Pasadena.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Thun,  Ferdinand,  Manufacturer,  Read- 
ing, Pa.  Pres.  Berkshire  Knitting 
Mills ;  Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co. ;  Coun- 
cil of  Wyomissing.  Chairman  Bd.  Penn 
Nat.  Bank.  Dir.  Reading  Trust  Co. 
Interested  in  community  improvement 
and  National  Parks. 

Thurman,  Eleanor  Marshall,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Successively,  Asst.  Sec, 
Sec,  and  Assoc.  Sec.  A.  C.  A.  Editor 
Civic  Comment. 
♦TiEFENTHALER,  Leo,  Milwaukee.  Pres. 
Nat.  Ass'n.  Civic  Sees.  Sec  Milwaukee 
City  Club.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

TiLTON,  L.  Deming,  City  Planner,  Santa 
Barbara.  Dir.  of  Planning,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Co.  Planning  Commission.  Active 
in  promotion  of  city  planning  and  re- 
striction of  outdoor  advertising. 

TiTCHE,  Edward,  Manufacturer,  Dallas. 
Interested  in  National  Parks  and  City 
Plan  for  Dallas. 

Tompkins,  Charles  H.,  Civil  Engineer, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pres.  Charles  H. 
Tompkins  Co.  Member  of:  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
Am.  Inst.  Banking;  Washington  and 
U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T.;  Mt.  Pleasant 
Citizens  Ass'n.  Member  Com.  of  100 
on  Federal  City,   Designer  and  builder 
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of  a  number  of  the  largest  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  in  Washington. 

Torrance,  Mrs.  Francis  J.,  Sewickley, 
Pa.  Rendered  important  service  to 
civic  education  through  establishment 
of  Manchester  Educational  Center  and 
public  library  and  of  social  service  in 
public  schools.   Life. 

ToTTEN,  George  Oakley,  Jr.,  Archi- 
tect, Washington,  D.  C.  Member  of: 
Bd.  of  T.  Planner  of  a  number  of  pubHc 
buildings  and  private  homes  in  Wash- 
ington. Interested  in  architectural  ad- 
vance and  Federal  City. 

Tract,  John  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Supt. 
of  School  Bldgs.  and  Grounds.  Ren- 
dered distinguished  service  in  adminis- 
tering school  plants.  Actively  interested 
in  city  planning  and  community  im- 
provement. 
♦Tracy,  Pratt,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Treman,  Robert  Henry,  Banker,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Dir.  Ithaca  Savings  Bank; 
Fed.  Reserve  Bank  of  N.  Y.  Chairman 
N.  Y.  State  Finger  Lakes  Park  Com- 
mission. Trustee  Letchworth  Park 
Committee.  Member  N.  Y.  State 
Council  of  Parks.  Interested  in  State 
Park  development. 
♦Trembly,  William,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Interpsted  in  Federal  City. 
♦Trimble,  William  Pitt,  Seattle.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

TROtTT,  Mrs.  George  W.,  South  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Chairman  City "  Planning 
Advisory  Bd.  V.-Pres.  Woman's  Club 
of  Jacksonville.  Ex-Pres.  and  Hon. 
Member  Fed.  Circles  of  Garden  Club 
of  Jacksonville.  Member  of:  Fine  Arts 
Asa'n.;  The  Little  Theatre;  D.  A.  R.; 
Gen.  Fed.  Women's"  Clubs;  and  111. 
Woman's  Press  Ass'n,  Initiated  move- 
ment for  study  of  city  planning,  result- 
ing in  formation  of  City  Planning  Ad- 
visory Bd.,  and  securing  a  City  Planner. 
Awarded  Civic  Gold  Medal  by  Am. 
Legion  as  "most  pubUc-spirited  citizen 
in  Jacksonville  for  year  1928." 

Tucker,  Evan  H.,  Retired  Merchant, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pres.  Northeast 
Washington  Citizens  Ass'n.  V.-Pres. 
D.  C.  Citizems  Relief  Ass'n.;  Citizens 
Com.  on  Marking  Historic  Sites; 
Citizens  Joint  Com.  on  Fiscal  Relations 
between  the  U.  S.  and  D.  C.  Member 
Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Tudor,  Mrs.  Henry  D.,  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Pres.  Women's 
Mun.  League  of  Boston.  V.-Pres. 
Mass.  Civic  League.  Dir.  Household 
Nursing  Ass'n.  Member  Ex.  Bd.  Nat. 
Civic  Fed.  Participated  actively  in  the 
movement  of  the  Mass.  Civic  League  for 
restriction  of  outdoor  advertising  and 
zoning  of  state  highways.  Rendered 
important  service  in  cause  of  general 
public  welfare  in  State  of  Mass. 

♦TuESDALL,  Henry  C,  Toledo.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Turnbull,  Miss  Ethel,  Larchmont 
Manor,  N.  Y.  Interested  in  civic  im- 
provement. 


Turner,  Albert  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Field  Sec.  Conn.  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission.  Member  of:  Nat.  Conf. 
State  Parks;  Am.  Inst.  Park  Execs.  Ed. 
Nat.  State  and  Prov.  Parks,  Parks  and 
Recreation.  Actively  participating  in 
movement  for  extension  and  development 
of  State  park  systems. 

♦Underwood,  Loring,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Boston.  V.-Pres.  Boston  Soc. 
Lands.  Archts.  Author  and  lecturer  on 
gardens  and  village  improvement.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

♦Upham,  Dr.  a.  H.,  University  Professor, 
Oxford,  Ohio.  Pres.  Miami  Univ. 
Former  Member  faculty  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah;  Bryn  Mawr.  Former 
Pres.  Univ.  of  Idaho.  Member  Modern 
Language  Ass'n.  of  Am.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

Valle,  Prof.  I.  A.  Lopez  Del,  Havana, 
Cuba.  Interested  in  city  planning  for 
Cuba. 

Van  de  Carr,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Redlands, 
Calif.   Interested  in  civic  welfare. 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A.,  Banker,  Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Palos 
Verdes,  Calif.  Former  Pres.  and  V.- 
Pres.  Nat.  City  Bank.  Chairman  War 
Savings  Com.,  by  appointment  Sec.  of 
Treasury,  1917-18.  Trustee  Carnegie 
Foundation;  N.  Y.  Univ.;  Mass.  Inst. 
Tech.  Member  Ex.  Com.  N.  Y.  State 
C.  of  C. 
♦Van  Patten,  A.  E.,  Topeka,  Kans.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Van  Schaick,  Dr.  John,  Jr.,  D.  C, 
Clergyman,  Editor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Editor  Christian  Leader,  Boston.  Major 
and  Dep.  Commissioner  for  Belgium  in 
Am.  Red  Cross,  1917-18.  Representa- 
tive for  Holland  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion War  Relief  Commission,  1915. 
Ex-Pres.  D.  C.  Bd.  of  Ed.  and  Bd.  of 
Public  Charities.  Interested  in  public 
welfare. 

Van  Siclen,  G.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    In- 
terested in  civic  improvement. 
♦Van    Stone,    Mrs.    G.    H.,    Santa    Fe. 
Am.  School  of  Research  and  Museum, 
of  N.  M.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Van  Voorhib,  Mrs.  H.  N.,  Pittsburgh. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Vars,  Alexander  W.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Rendered  important  service  in  the  field 
of  city  engineering. 

Vaughan,  Leonard  H.,  Merchant,  Chi- 
cago.  Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Veeder,  Curtis  H.,  Inventor,  Manu- 
facturer, Hartford,  Conn.  Pres.  Veeder 
Mfg.  Co.  Member  of:  A.  S.  M.  E.; 
Am.  Ass'n.  Advt.  Science;  Am.  Geo. 
Soc;  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  FrankUn  Inst.; 
Archeol.  Inst,  of  Am.;  Am.  Forestry 
Ass'n.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement and  conservation. 

Ver  Nooy,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Athens,  Ga. 
Rendered  important  service  in  the  field 
of  public  health  and  education. 

Verrill,  H.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland,  Main«. 
Pres.    Cumberland   County   Power   & 
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Light  Co.    Trustee  Maine  Gen.  Hosp. 
Member  of:  Am.    Alaine,   N.   Y.,   and 
Cumberland  Co.  Bar  Asa'ns.  Interested 
in  community  advance. 
♦VicKREY,  O.  A.,  Los  Angeles.    Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
Vincent,    Fred    C,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 
Rendered  important  service  in  promo- 
tion of  civic  art  as  an  official  of  Nelson 
Art  Gallery. 

ViTALE,  Ferruccio,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, New  York  City.  Member  Mun. 
Art  Soc.  of  N.  Y.  C.  Appointed  Mem- 
ber Nat.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
term  1927-31.  Trustee  Am.  Acad. 
Rome.  Fellow  A.  S.  L.  A.  Hon.  Mem- 
ber A.  I.  A.;  Archl.  League  of  N.  Y. 
Member  Mayor's  Com.  on  Plan  Survey 
of  City  of  New  York.  Interested  in 
architectural  advance  and  Federal  City. 

VoGEL,  August  H.,  Manufacturer,  Mil- 
waukee. Member  Bd.  Dirs.  Fed.  Re- 
serve Bank,  Chicago;  Pres.  Savings 
and  Investmt.  Ass'n.;  Milwaukee  Univ. 
School.  V.-Pres.  Milwaukee-Downer 
College.  Trustee  Milwaukee  Citizens 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Efficiency.  In- 
terested in  community  improvement. 

VoGEL,  Fred,  Jr.,  Milwaukee.  Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 

Von  Schrader,  Otto  U.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Wacker,  Charles  H.,  Retd.  Manufac- 
turer, Chicago.  Former  Chairman 
Chicago  Plan  Commission.  Former 
Sec.  Chicago  Zoning  Commission. 
Former  Pres.  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Soc;  United  Charities  of  Chicago.  Hon. 
member  A.  I.  A.  Fellow  Am.  Geo.  Soc. 
Member  of:  Am.  Historical  Ass'n.; 
Chicago  Ass'n.  Com.;  Art  Inst.,  Chi- 
cago; Forest  Preserve  Commission  of 
Cook  Co.;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  initiation 
and  development  of  the  Chicago  Plan. 

Wadsworth,  Col.  C.  S.,  Middletown, 
Conn.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 

Wagner,  H.  S.,  Akron.  Dir.-Sec.  Akron 
Metro.  Park  District.  Member  of: 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Nat.  Conf. 
State  Parks;  Nat.  Parks  Ass'n.;  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Ass'n.;  Am. 
Inst.  Park  Executives.  Actively  inter- 
ested in  city  planning  and  park  develop- 
ment. 
♦Walker,  Bryant,  Lawyer,  Detroit. 
Former  Pres.  Mich.  Acad.  Science; 
Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 
Trustee  Harper  Hosp.;  Wayne  Co. 
Libr.  Commission;  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion, Detroit,  1922-27.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

Walker,  C.  Howard,  Architect,  Boston. 
Former  Member  Nat.  Commission  Fine 
Arts.  Former  Pres.  Metro.  Improve- 
ment League,  Boston.  Member  of: 
Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences  1921; 
Council  Am.  Fed.  Arts;  A.  I.  A.; 
Boston  Soc.  Afchts.;  Copley  Soc, 
Boston.  Rendered  important  service 
in  advancement  of  architecture. 


Walker,  Francis  R.,  Cleveland.    Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 
♦Walker,  Paul  A.,  Santa  Fe.    Interested 

in  Federal  City. 
♦Walker,    Philip,    Washington,     D.     C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Walker,  William  E.,  Chicago.  Inter- 
ested in  National  Parks. 

Walker,  William  H.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Sec.  Am.  Park  Soc.  and  Am.  Ingt.  Park 
Executives.  Supt.  of  Parks,  South  Bend. 
Interested  in  park  extension. 

Wallace,  Tom,  Editor,  Louisville.  Edi- 
tor Louisville  Times.  Hon.  V.-Pres.  Am. 
Forestry  Ass'n.  Former  Pres.  Ex. 
Com.  Southern  Forestry  Congr.  One 
of  founders  Ohio  Valley  Regional  Conf. 
on  State  Parks.  Bd.  Dirs.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  Outdoor  Recreation;  Ex.  Com. 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  Ass'n. 
Member  of:  Nat.  Conf.  on  State  Parks; 
Nat.  Life  Conservation  Soc.  Through 
medium  of  LouisviUe  Times  and  as 
magazine  writer  and  speaker  conducted 
campaign  to  save  Cumberland  Falls, 
Ky.  Organiied  drive  resulting  in  public 
sentiment  responsible  for  campaign  to 
place  new  State  Capitol  on  new  and 
better  site.  Aided  in  procuring  restor- 
ation of  State  forestry  in  Kentucky. 
Actively  interested  in  State  Parks,  out- 
door recreation,  conservation  and  Fed- 
eral City. 

Wallis,  Frank  J.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement. 

Wallis,  Prof.  Roland  S.,  Philadelphia. 
Field  Sec.  Regional  Planning  Fed. 
Phila.  Tri-State  District.  Formerly 
Municipal  Engineer,  Engineering 
Extension  Dept.  Iowa  State  College; 
City  Mgr.  Mani^tique,  Mich.;  Ed. 
Public  Management;  Municipal  Consult- 
ant Kans.  League  of  Municipahties. 
Participated  actively  in  movements  for 
country,  city  and  regional  planning. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Walsh,  C.  C,  Banker,  Dallas.  Assisted 
in  organizing  chain  of  banks  in  North 
Texas,  serving  as  Pres.  Van  Alstyne 
Bank.  Dir.,  Chairman  of  Bd.,  and  Fed. 
Reserve  Agent  of  Fed.  Reserve  Bank, 
Dallas.  Active  in  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  interests. 

Wangenheim,  Julius,  San  Diego.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

Warburg,  Felix  M.,  Banker,  New  York 
City.  Dir.  Bond  and  Mortg.  Guar. 
Co.;  International  Acceptance  Bank. 
Chairman  Fed.  for  Support  of  Jewish 
Philanthropic  Socs.,  of  N.  Y.  C.  V.- 
Pres.  N.  Y.  Foundation;  Charity  Orgn. 
Soc  Interested  in  public  welfare. 
♦Warburg,  Paul  Moritz,  Banker,  New 
York  City.  Chairman  Bd.  International 
Acceptance  Bank,  N.  Y.  C.  Dir.  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.;  Western  Un.  Tel.  Co.;  Nat. 
Employment  Exch.  Trustee  Nat.  Child 
Labor  Com.;  Inst.  Econs.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Interested  in  pubUc  welfare  and 
Federal  City. 
♦Warburton,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Philadel- 
phia. Interested  in  Federal  City. 
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Ward,   Miss  Anita  S.,  Boston.     Inter- 
ested in  community  improvement. 
Ward,    Charles    W.,    Brookline,    Mass. 

Interested  in  conservation. 
Ward,  Prof.  Hbnry  B.,  Zoologist, 
Urbana,  111.  Prof.  Zoology,  Univ.  of 
111.  Associated  in  Biological  Survey  of 
Great  Lakes.  Associate  Editor  American 
Naturalist.  Rendered  important  service 
in  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

♦Ward,  Ossian  P.,  Louisville.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

♦Warden,  Charles  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Warden,  W.  G.,  Philadelphia.   Interested 

in  civic  improvement. 
Warner,  Ernest  Noble,  Lawyer,  Madi- 
son. Pres.  Madison  Park  and  Pleasure 
Drive  Ass'n.,  since  1912;  Wis.  Country 
Life  Conf.  Ass'n.  Dir.  and  Member 
Friends  of  our  Native  Landscape.  Mem- 
ber City  Planning  Commission,  Madison. 
Participated  in  movements  for  develop- 
ment of  parks,  drives,  playgrounds  and 
other  recreational  facilities;  for  zoning 
of  city  of  Madison;  and  for  promotion 
of  better  country  homes,  country  com- 
munities, and  rural  living  conditions. 
Ch.  M.  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
Warren,  Edward  R.,  Boston.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

♦Warren,  William T.,  Architect,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Ch.  Birm.  Fed.  City  Com. 
A.  C.  A. 

♦Warthin,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Pathologist,  Ann 
Arbor.  Prof,  and  Dir.  Pathol.  Lab., 
Medical  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Mich.  Pres. 
International  Ass'n.  Medical  Museums, 
1910-13.  Member  of:  International 
Historical  Soc;  Mich.  Social  Hygiene 
Ass'n.  Interested  in  medical  research 
and  Federal  City. 

♦Warthin,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Ann  Arbor.   Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
Watchorn,     Robert,     Oklahoma    City. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

♦Waterhousb,  Mrs.  L.,  San  Jose.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 
Watres,  Hon.  Louis  A.,  Lawyer,  Banker, 
Scranton,  Pa.  Pres.  Scraxiton-Lacka- 
wanna  Trust  Co.;  Scranton  Repub.  Pub. 
Co.;  Scranton  Trust  Co.  Dir.  First 
Nat.  Bank.  Pres.  Scranton  C.  of  C. 
Rendered  important  services  in  civic 
improvement  for  Scranton. 
Watres,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Member  of:  Century  Club  of  Scranton; 
Civic  Improvement  Com.,  C.  of  C. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 
Watrous,  Prof.  George  D.,  University 
Professor,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Former 
Instructor  and  Prof,  of  Law,  Yale 
School  of  Law.  Pres.  State  Bar  Ass'n., 
Conn.,  1908-10.  Member  of:  Am.  Bar 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Historical  Ass'n.;  Am. 
Forestry  Ass'n.;  Am.  Social  Science 
Ass'n.;  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social 
Science;  Bd.  of  Trustees  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  Univ.  Interested 
in  civic  improvement. 
Watrous,  Richard  B.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sec.  Providence  C.  of  C;  Civic  Im- 
provement  and   Park   Ass'n.     Former 


Sec.  A.  C.  A.;  Milwaukee  Citizens 
Business  League.  Former  Member  Ex. 
Bd.  Nat.  Municipal  League.  Member 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Rendered  important 
service  in  promotion  of  city  planning 
and  general  civic  development. 

Watbon,  Mrs.  James  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls.   Life. 

Waugh,  Prof.  Frank  A.,  University 
Professor,  Amherst,  Mass.  Member 
faculty  Mass.  Agricl.  College;  Am. 
Country  Life  Ass'n.  Former  Member 
Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Actively  interested  in 
movements  for  improvement  of  rural 
living  conditions,  billboard  restriction 
in  Mass.,  extension  and  development  of 
State  park  system,  and  in  recreational 
uses  of  our  National  Forests. 

Weak,  C.  H.,  Meadowbrook,  Pa.  Member 
Am.  Rose  Soc.  Interested  in  the  plant- 
ing of  gardens  and  community  improve- 
ment. 

Weaver,  John  L.,  Realtor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Former  Pres.  Nat.  Ass'n.  Real 
Estate  Bds.  Member  Washington  Bd. 
of  T.;  C.  of  C;  Rotary  Club;  City  Club. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Weaver,  Rudolph,  Architect,  Gaines- 
ville.Fla.     Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Webster,  Ben  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 

Weedon,  John  C,  Realtor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  J.  C.  Weedon  Co.,  Inc. 
Dir.  Nat.  Metro.  Bank,  Treas.  Columbia 
Hosp.  and  Friendship  House.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  public  welfare. 
♦Wegeforth,  Dr.  H.  M.,  San  Diego. 
Pres.  Zoological  Soc,  San  Diego. 
Member  C.  of  C,  San  Diego.  Instru- 
mental in  organizing  and  developing 
Zoological  Society,  San  Diego.  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  City  Planning. 

Wells,  Capt.  Chester,  U.  S.  N.,  Ret.. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Actively  interested 
in  development  of  Federal  City  and 
environs. 

Wells,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
Chairman  Bird,  Flowers  and  Gardens 
Com.  of  Potter  Co.  Fed.  of  Women; 
District  Beautification  Com.  Amarillo; 
Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Civics, 
Texas  Fed.  Women's  Clubs,  1925-27. 
Member  Bd.  of  Dirs.  Texas  State  Parks 
Ass'n.  While  member  and  official  of  old 
Civic  League  of  Amarillo,  initiated  and 
participated  in  campaign  for  tree  plant- 
ing. Active  in  general  State  civic  im- 
provement campaigns. 

Wentworth,  Philip,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Weston,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Member  of  C.  of  C;  Tree  Commission 
of  Scranton.  Participated  in  movement 
for  estabhshment  of  Tree  Commission 
and  care  of  city  trees. 
♦Wetherill,  Frank  E.,  Des  Moines.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Wetherill,  Col.  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pres.  Regional  Planning 
Fed.,  Phila.  Tri-State  Dist.;  Phila.  Art 
Alliance:  Penn  Club  of  Phila.  Dir. 
Community  Health  and  Civic   Ass'n., 
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Ardmore,  Pa.  Member  of:  Bd.  of 
Govs.  Phila.  Forum;  Am.  Acad.  Polit. 
and  Social  Science;  Am.  Ass'n.;  for 
Labor  Legislation;  Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A. 
Truetee  Fairmount  Park  Art  Ass'n.; 
Phila.  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science. 
Actively  interested  in  movements  for 
city  and  regional  planning,  and  park 
development. 

♦Wheat,  L.  P.,  Jr.,  Architect,  Washington, 
Member  Com.  of  100  on  Federal  City. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Mary  Y.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Interested  in  community  im- 
provement. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  W.  Morton,  Boston. 
Interested  in  community  advance. 

♦Wheelock,  Harry  B.,  Architect,  Chicago. 
Former  Pres.  Chicago  Archts.  Business 
Ass'n.  FellowA.  I.  A.  Member  Chicago 
Chap.  A.  I.  A.  Interested  in  architec- 
tural advance  and  Federal  City. 
Wheelwright,  Robert,  Landscape  Arch- 
itect, Philadelphia.  Prof.  Landscape 
Architecture,  Univ.  of  Pa.  A  Founder 
and  former  Editor  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture magazine.  Member  A.  S.  L.  A. 
Town  planner  during  war  for  miUtary 
posts.  Interested  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  city  planning. 

*Whitcomb,  David,  Builder,  Seattle. 
Pres.  Arcade  Bldg.  &  Realty  Co.; 
Wood  way  Park  Corp.;  Arhngton  Invest- 
ment Co,  Trustee  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.;  Rainier  Nat.  Park  Co.  Ex.  Sec. 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1918-19.    Former  Pres.  Seattle 

C.  of  C.  Interested  in  real-estate  de- 
velopment and  Federal  City. 

White,  Mrs.  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Interested  in  community  advance. 
White,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Boston.  Interested  in 

civic  improvement. 
White,  George  W.,  Banker,  Washington, 

D.  C.  Pres.  Nat.  Met.  Bank;  V.-Pres. 
Commercial  Nat.  Bank,  1904-09.  Mem- 
ber of:  Am.  Peace  Soc;  Emergency 
Hosp.  Bd.  Treas.  Fed.  Soc.  on  Plan- 
ning and  Parks;  A.  C.  A. 

♦White,  Henry,  Washington,  D.  C.  Am- 
bassador to  Italy,  1905-07;  to  France 
1907-09.  Member  U.  S.  Peace  Com- 
mission, Paris,  1918-19;  Washington 
Nat.  Monument  Soc;  Bd.  of  Regents 
and  Ex.  Com.  Smithsonian  Instn.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

♦White,  Mrs.  Henry,  W^hington,  D.  C. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
White,  W.  Pierpont,  Utiea,  N.  Y. 
Rendered  distinguished  service  iij  con- 
nection with  establishing  a  National 
miUtary  park  commemorating  the 
Oriskany  Battlefield. 
Whitnall,  C.  B.,  Milwaukee.  Sec. 
Milwaukee  Co.  Park  Commission  and 
Rural  Planning  Bd.  Participating 
actively    in    movements    for    regional 

Planning,  zoning,  and  park  extension, 
nstigator  of  important  campaigns  for 
civi,c  improvement  for  Milwaukee. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
♦Whitnall,  G.  Gordon,  City  Planner, 
Los  Angeles.  Dir.  Mgr.  Bd.  of  City 
Planning    Commission.      Participating 


actively  in  movements  for  the  city 
planning  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Region.  Interested  in 
city  planning,  zoning  and  Federal  City. 

Whitney,    Mrs.    Caspar,    Irvington-on- 
Hudson,    N.    Y.      Interested    in    civic 
improvement  and  Federal  City. 
♦Whitney,    Clarence,    Berkeley.     Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Whitten,  Robert,  City  Planner,  New 
York  City.  Former  Sec.  on  City  Plan 
and  Zoning  Commission,  New  York 
City.  Former  Consultant  City  Planning 
Commission,  Cleveland.  Pres.  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst.  Member  of:  Am.  Econ. 
Ass'n.;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning.  Participated  actively 
in  and  responsible  for  many  important 
zoning  and  city  planning  surveys. 
Author  of  Economics  of  Land  Sub- 
divisions, and  other  important  reports. 

Whitten,  Mrs.  Robert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

WicKE,  Miss  Louise,  New  York  City. 
Member  Am.  Rose  Soc.  Interested  in 
development  of  gardens. 

Widener,  Joseph  E.,  Capitalist,  Phila- 
delphia. Owner  of  notable  art  collection. 
Interested  in  the  advancement  and 
appreciation  of  art  in  America. 

Wight,  Mrs.  Henry,  Sanford,  Fla. 
Member  Garden  Club  of  Sanford.  In- 
terested in  garden  development. 

WiLBER,  C.  P.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Chairman 
Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, State  of  N.  J.  Rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  cause  of  conservation. 

Wilcox,  Edwin  A.,  San  Jose.  Interested 
in  community  improvement. 

Wilcox,  Walter  D.,  Author,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Sec.  Am.  Alpine  Club.  Hon. 
Member  Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  In- 
terested in  National  Parks  and  outdoor 
recreation.  Life. 
♦Wild,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Wilder,  Miss  Helen  A.,  Germantown, 
Pa.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. 

Wiley,  Louis,  Newspaper  Manager,  New 
York  City.  Business  Mgr.  New  York 
Times.  V.-Pres.  Forty-second  St. 
Property  Owners  and  Merchants  Ass'n. ; 
Lafayette  Memorial.  Member  of:  Bd. 
Dirs.  Federated  General  Relief  Com., 
Inc.;  Soc.  of  the  Genesee;  Municipal 
Art  Soc;  Ex.  Com.  League  of  Nations 
Non-partisan  Ass'n.  Interested  in 
Federal  City. 
♦WiLGUs,  Horace,  University  Professor, 
Ann  Arbor.  Prof,  of  Law,  Univ.  of 
Mich.  Member  International  Law 
Ass'n.;  Am,  Polit.  Science  Ass'n.;  Com- 
mercial Law  League  of  Am.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 
♦WiLGUs,  Mrs.  Horace,  Ann  Arbor.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 
♦Wilkinson,  H.  B.,  Phoenix,  Ariz,  Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City, 

Will,  Hon,  Louis,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Former  Mayor  of  Syracuse,  Founder 
and  Dir.,  The  Will  &  Baumer  Co.  Dir. 
City  Bank  Trust  Co.;  Wilson  &  Greene 
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Lumber  Co.  Interested  in  city  planning 
and  improved  traffic  plans. 
WiLLARD,  Ernest  C,  Portland,  Ore. 
Past-Pres.  and  Member  Bd.  of  Gover- 
nors City  Club  of  Portland.  Rendered 
important  service  in  committee  work  of 
City  Club.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 
WiLLETS,   Elmore   A.,   Belmont,   N.   Y. 

Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
Williams,   Mrs.  Carroll  R.,  Philadel- 
phia.  Interested  in  civic  improvement. 
WiLUAMS,  F.  A.,  Denver.    Interested  in 

civic  improvement. 
WiLUAMS,  Frank  Backus,  New  York 
City.  Dir.  Nat.  Conf .  on  City  Planning. 
Trustee  City  Club,  N.  Y.  C.  Dir.  Legal 
Dept.  Regional  Plan  of  N.  Y.  and 
Environs.  Member  of:  Bd.  Governors 
Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Municipal 
Art  Soc.  of  N.  Y.;  International  Fed. 
Housing  and  Town  Planning.  Author  of 
The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning. 
Former  City  Planning  Editor,  National 
Municipal  Review.  Contributing  Editor 
City  Planning  Quarterly.  Actively  in- 
terested in  city  planning  and  zoning. 

♦Williams,    G.    Crift,    Columbia,   S.    C. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Williams,    John    D.,    BrookUne,    Mass. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

♦Williams,  Lloyd,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

♦Williamson,    Thomas,    Topeka,    Kans. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Wilson,   Charles  C,   Columbia,   S.   C. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 

♦Wilson,  Ed.  P.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.    In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

♦Wilson,  Mrs.  Francis  C,  Santa  Fe. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Wilson,  James,  Paterson,  N.J.  Rendered 
important  service  to  civic  improvement 
as  President  Paterson  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
Wilson,  Hon.  J.  Lockie,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Sec,  Ont.  Hort.  Ass'n.  Mem- 
ber Ex.  Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Participating 
actively  in  movements  for  conservation 
in  Canada. 
Wing,  Prof.  Charles  B.,  Civil  Engineer, 
Palo  Alto.  Ex.  Head,  Dept.  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Stanford  Univ.  Member  of: 
Council  of  Save  -  the  -  Redwoods 
League  and  Sempervirens  Club;  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco;  Nat. 
Economic  League;  Ex.  Bd.  Calif.  Red- 
wood Park  Commission.  During  22 
years  service  as  member  City  Council 
Palo  Alto,  participated  in  acquisition  of 
publicly  owned  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age plant,  lighting  plant,  garbage 
destruction  plant,  community  house, 
hospital,  and  park  system.  As  member 
of  State  Park  Commission,  active  in 
acquisition  of  State  Park  areas  and  in 
promotion  of  Calif.  State  Park  Bond 
Act.  Interested  in  State  Parks  and 
Federal  City. 
WiNSOH,  Frederick,  Educator,  Concord, 
Mass.  Organizer  of  Country  School  for 
Boys,  Balto.  Organizer  and  head  master 


Middlesex  School.    Interested  in  civic 
improvement. 

WiNBOR,  Mrs.  James  D.,  Jr.,  Rosemont, 
Pa.  Interested  in  community  improve- 
ment. 

Winston,  G.  Owen,  New  York  City. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement  and 
Federal  City. 

WiRTH,   Theodore,   Minneapolis.     Supt. 

Minneapolis  City  Parks.   Administrator 

of  the   Minneapolis   Park   System,   an 

outstanding  example  of  city  parkways. 

♦Wischmeyer,  Hermann,  Louisville.    Ch. 

Louisville  Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 
♦Wiseman,  D.  E.,  Berkeley.    Interested  in 
Federal  City. 

WisTER,  John  C,  Germantown,  Pa.   Life. 

Witter,  Isaac  P.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Life. 
♦Wolf,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Topeka,  Kans.   Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City. 

Wood,  Dr.  Charles,  Clergyman,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Pastor  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Washington,  since  1908, 
Author.  Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Wood,  Major  Edward  A.,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Dallas.  Member  of:  C.  of  C; 
Kessler  Plan  Ass'n.;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Am. 
Inst.  City  Planning;  Nat.  Conf.  City 
Planning;  Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Engrs. 
Consulting  Engr.  to  City  Plan. 
Commission  of  Dallas.  Participated 
actively  in  movements  for  city  planning, 
zoning,  parks  and  parkways,  civic 
center.   Interested  in  Federal  City. 

Wood,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Wood,  Howard,  Jr.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
Interested  in  community  improvement. 

Wood,  Rear  Admiral  Spencer  S.,  U.  S. 
N.,  Ret.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Interested 
in  Federal  City. 

♦Wood,  Waddy  B.,  Architect,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Albemarle  Investment  Co. 
Archt.  for  bldgs.  during  World  War. 
Fellow  A.  I.  A.  Past  Pres.  Washington 
Chap.  A.  I.  A.  Member  Com.  of  100  on 
Federal  City. 

♦Woodbury,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Louisville. 
Interested  in  Federal  City. 
Woodhouse,  Henry,  Author,  New  York 
City.  Founder  and  Pub.  of  important 
aeronautical  magazines.  Founder  Am. 
Soc.  Aeronautic  Engrs.,  combined  with 
Soc.  Automotive  Engrs.  V.-Pres.  Aerial 
League  of  Am.  Gov.  and  Trustee  Nat. 
Inst.  Efficiency.  Member  Soc.  Auto- 
motive Engrs.;  Frankhn  Inst.;  Am. 
Assn.  for  Advancement  Science.  Ren- 
dered important  service  as  aeronautic 
expert. 
Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers,  Lawyer, 
Philadelphia.  Chairman  Joint  Com.  on 
Electoral  Reform  in  Pa.;  Phila.  Com. 
for  Active  Citizenship.  Hon.  Sec.  Nat. 
Mun.  League  and  former  Sec,  1894- 
1920.  Spec.  Asst.  City  Solicitor,  Phila. 
One-time  V.-Pres.,  Sec,  and  Treas. 
A.  C.  A.  Chairman  Building  Com.  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Phila.  Member  Ex. 
Bd.  A.  C.  A.  Pres.  Am.  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Ass'n.,  which  consohdated  with 
Am.    League   for   Civic   Improvement, 
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becoming,  in  1904,  the  American  Civic 
Association.  Participated  in  civic  im- 
provement movements  in  Philadelphia, 
especially  active  in  the  promotion  and 
erection  of  the  first  monumental  building 
on  the  Philadelphia  Parkway.  Ren- 
dered distinguished  service  in  promo- 
tion of  general  civic  improvement  from 
its  earhest  inception. 

WooDWABD,  Ernest  L.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

Woodward,  Dr.  Gborqb,  M.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pres.  Children's  Aid  Soc; 
Trustee  Chestnut  Hill  Acad.  Former 
member  Phila.  Bd.  of  Health.  Member 
Permanent  ReUef  Com.  Pa.  State 
Senator.  Rendered  important  service 
in  cause  of  housing  and  in  promotion 
of  municipal  theatre  project. 

WooDWABD,  Mrs.  George,  Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

WooDwoRTH,    F.    I.,    Northfield,    Ohio. 
Sec.  Planning  Commission,  Northfield, 
Ohio.   Interested  in  city  planning. 
♦Worth,  Howard  F.,   San   Diego.    Inter- 
ested in  Federal  City  and  city  planning. 

WozENCRAFT,  HoN.  Frank  W.,  Dallas. 
Former  Mayor  of  Dallas.  Life. 

Wright,  Henry  C,  Sociologist,  New 
York  City.  Former  Sec.  City  Club, 
N.  Y.  C.  Former  Investigator  for 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  First  Dep. 
Commissioner  Dept.  Public  Charities. 
Trustee  United  Hosp.  Fund,  N.  Y.  C. 
Member  Nat.  City  Planning  Conf.; 
Nat.  Conf.  Social  Work;  Nat.  Home 
Econ.  Ass'n.  Interested  in  social  wel- 
fare and  Federal  City. 

Wright,  Richardson  L.,  Author,  New 
York  City.  Editor  House  and  Garden 
magazine.  One-time  special  corres- 
pondent New  York  World;  Chicago 
Daily  News;  and  London  Daily  Express 
in  Siberia  and  Manchuria.  Former 
Literary  Critic  New  York  Times.  In- 
terested in  Federal  City. 

Wtman,   Phelps,   Landscape   Architect, 


Milwaukee.  Member  City  Planning 
Com.  City  Club,  Milwaukee;  City 
Planning  Com.  Milwuakee  Real  Estate 
Bd.  Ed.  Dept.  L.  A.  Design  and  Art, 
Parks  <fe  Recreation.  Participated  in 
movement  for  adoption  of  a  flexible  con- 
demnation and  assessment  law  for  city 
planning  in  Milwaukee. 

♦Yard,     Robert     Sterling,     Newspaper 
Writer,  Washington,  D.  C.    Sec.  Nat. 
Parks  Ass'n.    Active  in  National  Park 
promotion.  Com.  100  on  Federal  City. 
Yardlet,  Mrs.  Farnham,  West  Orange, 
N.   J.     Participating  actively   in  civio 
improvement    work    in    New    Jersey. 
Interested  in  National  Parks. 
Yates,    Mrs.  Mark   Reid,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Interested  in  Federal  City  and 
civic  improvement. 
Yeatman,     Mrs.     Pope,     Philadelphia. 
Interested  in  civic  improvement. 

*YorrNG,  C.  L.,  Bismarck,  N.  D.  Ch,  Bis- 
marck Fed.  City  Com.  A.  C.  A. 

♦YotJNG,  Robert  H.,  Patent  Attorney, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Spec.  Asst.  to  U.  S. 
Atty.-Gen.  Member  Mt.  Pleasant 
Citizens  Ass'n.  Mem.  Com.  100  on 
Federal  City. 

Zimmerman,  J.  Albert,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 
Chairman  55oning  Revision  Commission 
of  Mt.  Vernon.  Interested  in  zoning  and 
civic  improvement. 

Zobel,  Frederick  C,  Architect,  New 
York  City.  Member  N.  Y.  Soc.  Archts.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Metro. 
Mus.  Art;  Park  Ass'n.  N.  Y.  C.  Inter- 
ested in  National  Parks,  community 
playgrounds,  highway  and  traffic  prob- 
lems and  garden  cities.   Life. 

ZuG,  Prof.  Charles  B.,  University  Pro- 
fessor, Hanover,  N.  H.  Member 
faculty  Dartmouth  College.  Interested 
in  promotion  of  civic  education  in  art 
and  planning. 


Membership  in  American  Civic  Association 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  Civic  Association  are  elected 
on  the  basis  of  their  local,  State,  and  National  civic  work. 
Applications  for  membership  should  include  an  account  of 
civic  activities,  affiliations,  and  interests.  Members  may  be 
Annual  ($5),  Sustaining  ($10),  Contributing  ($25-$100),  Patron 
($200-$l,000),  or  Life  ($50). 

Associations,  municipal  and  State  departments,  and  public 
and  private  libraries  may  subscribe  on  an  annual  or  sustaining 
basis  to  the  publications  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
which  include: 

AMERICAN  CIVIC  ANNUAL 

CIVIC  COMMENT,  issued  five  times  yearly 

SPECIAL  CIVIC  BULLETINS 

The  Association  renders  a  Civic  Information  Service  to 
its  members  and  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  civic  im- 
provement, city,  state,  regional,  rural,  and  national  planning; 
parks;  zoning;  roadside  improvement  and  land  planning  and 
uses  are  answered. 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

President 
Frederic  A.  Dbla.no,  Washington,  D,  C. 
First  Vice-President  Treasurer 

J.  C.  Nichols,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  George  W.  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Second  Vice-President  Executive  Secretary 

John  Barton  Payne,  Washington,  D.  C.       Harlean  James,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Third  Vice-President  Associate  Secretary 

Wiluam  C,  Gregg,  Hackensaek,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Albert  Leb  Thurman,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.       Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
George  B.  Dealet,  Dallas,  Texas  Vance  C.  McCormick,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Albert  Shaw,  New  York  City 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Thomas  Adams,  New  York  City  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  AiNswoRTH,  Portland,  Ore.  Mrs.  Dwight  B.  Heard,  Phoenix,  Ari«. 

Harland  Bartholomew,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Morris  Knowles,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alfred  Bettman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Electus  D.  Litchfield,  New  York  City 

Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Chicago,  111.  Irving  E.  Macomber,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York  City  Warren  H.  Manning,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlbtt  Crane,  Kala-  Charles  David  Marx,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

mazoo,  Mich.  John  C.  Mereiam,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Corkran,  Jr.,  Balti-  John  Nolen,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

more,  Md.  Lawson  Purdy,  New  York  City 

Mrs.ArthurG.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Albany 
Miss  H.  M.  Dermitt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  FiSHBURN,  Roanoke,  Va.  G.  B.  Rose,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

George  B.  Ford,  New  York  City  Mrs.  John  F.  Sippel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Ford,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Lorado  Taft,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  P.  GiANNiNi,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chicago,  111. 

Carl  F.  Gould,  Seattle,  Wash.  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Edwin  C.  Graham,  Washington,  D.  C.  S.  P.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  M.  Gribs,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  Lockih  Wilson,  Toronto,  Canada 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


